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INTRODUCTION 


Twentieth  Century  World 

In  the  year  2000  every  student  read¬ 
ing  this  book  will  be  about  forty  years 
old,  with  much  of  his  or  her  life  still 
ahead.  We  cannot  know  in  detail  what 
the  21st  century  will  be  like,  but  we 
can  know  what  that  century  will  inherit 
from  the  20th.  The  better  we  under¬ 
stand  that  inheritance,  the  better  we 
should  be  able  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  will  face. 

What  we  seek  in  a  study  of  history  is 
not  so  much  a  mass  of  facts  and  dates  as 
a  way  to  make  sense  of  those  facts.  We 
are  curious  to  know  not  only  what  hap¬ 
pened  but  also  how  and  why  it  hap¬ 
pened.  We  want  to  know  what  it  all 
means,  why  and  in  what  way  it  is  signif¬ 
icant  for  us.  In  the  larger  scheme  of 
things,  we  would  like  to  know  where 
we  are,  how  we  fit  in  with  what  has 
come  before  and  what  lies  ahead.  This 
book  is  an  attempt  to  provide  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  20th-century  world. 
It  seeks  to  do  this  through  specific  in¬ 
formation  and  general  interpretation, 
through  particular  facts  and  broad  gen¬ 
eralizations. 

We  begin  with  a  background  unit  on 
the  19th-century  world  because  so  many 
of  the  forces  that  became  prominent  in 
the  20th  century —  nationalism,  indus¬ 


trialism,  democracy,  socialism  — had 
their  origins  in  the  19th  century.  Be¬ 
cause  those  forces  were  centered  in 
Europe  and  in  the  countries  settled  by 
Europeans,  the  West  in  general  came  to 
dominate  the  rest  of  the  globe.  By  the 
20th  century  those  forces  had  spread  to 
every  part  of  the  earth  and  helped  bring 
about  a  vast  upheaval  among  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  revolt  against  Western  politi¬ 
cal  dominance  was  aided  by  two  mas¬ 
sive  wars  among  the  European  states 
which  greatly  weakened  their  control 
over  their  dependencies. 

As  the  world  moved  into  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century,  the  planet 
earth  was  more  crowded  than  at  any 
time  in  its  existence,  and  its  peoples 
were  still  plagued  by  great  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  standards  of  living.  These  are 
legacies  left  from  the  past.  In  addition, 
the  peoples  of  the  world  had  to  learn  to 
live  with  the  menace  of  nuclear  holo¬ 
caust  and  find  ways  to  cope  with  the 
unprecedented  pollution  of  the  earth’s 
environment.  These  are  problems  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  present.  Together,  past  and 
present  become  part  of  the  historical 
baggage  each  one  of  us  will  carry  into 
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_ UNIT  I 

THE  WORLD 
AND  WESTERN  DOMINANCE 


During  most  of  the  world’s  history,  the 
peoples  of  the  East  were  the  most 
advanced  in  government,  military  power, 
economic  development,  learning,  and  the 
arts.  Civilization  itself  originated  in  the 
river  valleys  of  the  Near  East  and  Asia.  Up 
to  about  1500  a.d.,  the  East  had  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  human  progress.  But 
after  1500  western  Europe  forged  ahead. 
Its  people  were  endowed  with  boundless 
energy  and  confidence,  with  superior  tech- 
nologv  and  military  power,  with  a  vigor¬ 
ous  economy,  and  with  an  effective  sys¬ 
tem  of  political  organization. 

The  peoples  of  the  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  decline.  Content  in  their 
belief  that  they  enjoyed  a  superior  civili¬ 
zation,  thev  made  no  effort  to  learn  of  the 
advanced  technology  and  weaponry  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  West  and  were  relatively 
uninterested  in  trade.  In  addition,  internal 
political  authority  began  to  weaken  and  in 
some  cases  crumble.  The  result  was  that 
when  aggressive,  ambitious  Westerners 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  peoples  of 


the  East  had  neither  the  military  strength 
nor  the  political  organization  to  offer 
effective  resistance. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the 
whole  world  had  come  under  Western 
control,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  One 
form  of  that  control  resulted  from  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  Europeans  across  the  seas.  In 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  Americas,  South 
Africa,  and  Australia,  relatively  under¬ 
populated  lands  attracted  people  of  all 
types.  The  painting  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page  shows  the  arrival  in  1847 
of  Irish  immigrants  in  New  York  harbor. 
A  tremendous  tide  of  humanity  flowed 
from  Europe,  constituting  one  of  the 
greatest  mass  movements  of  people  in  all 
history.  During  the  19th  and  early  part  of 
the  20th  centuries,  40  million  people 
sought  new  homes  overseas.  By  1914  the 
people  of  European  stock  in  the  new 
lands  totaled  200  million,  as  many  as  there 
had  been  in  all  of  Europe  in  1815. 

The  immigrants  spread  European  cul¬ 
ture  far  and  wide,  having  brought  with 
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them  their  social  customs,  religious  faiths, 
political  ideas,  and  economic  skills.  The 
nations  they  settled  were  truly  “New 
Europes”  which,  together  with  the  Old 
Europe,  brought  into  being  the  Western 
world.  Among  these  “New  Europes,”  the 
United  States  became  the  world’s  leader 
in  the  development  of  great  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  the  establishment  of  stable, 
democratic  government.  Latin  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  lagged  behind,  hin¬ 
dered  by  political  instability,  illiteracy, 
and  backward  economic  practices. 

If  migration  was  one  aspect  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  European  control  and  influence 
throughout  the  world,  the  outward  thrust 
of  imperialistic  power  was  another.  Im¬ 
perialism  reached  its  height  in  the  late 
1 9th  century  when  it  is  estimated  that  283 
million  Europeans  controlled  over  900 
million  Afro-Asian  peoples.  Britain  built 
the  largest  colonial  empire;  its  imperialis¬ 
tic  rule  encompassed  13  million  square 
miles  inhabited  by  470  million  people. 
India  was  the  greatest  single  colony,  and 
Africa  was  the  largest  continental  area  to 
be  partitioned  by  European  colonial  pow¬ 
ers.  In  1914,  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  only 
two  African  states  retained  their  independ¬ 
ence— Liberia  and  Abyssinia  (now  Ethi¬ 
opia).  In  the  Far  East  several  small  pieces 
of  territory  were  chipped  away  from  Chi¬ 
na  by  the  imperialistic  West.  More  im¬ 
portant,  European  nations  exercised  indi¬ 
rect  control  of  China  through  treaties  and 
other  agreements.  Of  all  the  great  Asian 
powers,  only  Japan  succeeded  in  avoiding 
Western  imperialism.  Latin  America  ex¬ 
perienced  the  pressures  of  imperialism 
too,  especially  in  economic  matters. 

Never  before  had  one  civilization  exer¬ 
cised  such  control  and  influence  over  all 
other  civilizations  of  the  world  as  did 
Western  civilization  in  the  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I.  And  never  before  had 
the  peoples  of  the  West  enjoyed  such  a 


high  standard  of  living— the  highest  in 
the  world,  in  fact— as  they  did  in  that 
same  half-century.  It  was  all  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  an  unusual  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  produced  great  economic 
strength,  massive  military  might,  tremen¬ 
dous  political  power,  and  enormous  self- 
confidence.  These  circumstances  were  the 
outgrowth  of  Europe’s  own  experiences 
and  traditions.  An  understanding  of  the 
20th  century  must  therefore  begin  with  a 
consideration  of  the  civilization  that  has 
influenced  it  most  profoundly— Europe  at 
the  peak  of  its  power. 
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THE 

STRENGTH 
OF  THE  WEST 


CHAPTER!  1870-1914 


The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  reflected  the  enterprise  and  strength  of 
Western  nations  in  the  mid-19th  century.  The  Crystal  Palace  which 
housed  the  Exhibition  was  a  revolution  in  architecture.  Constructed  of 
prefabricated  parts  that  could  be  disassembled  and  reassembled,  the 
building  achieved  a  new  artistic  expression  through  the  use  of  iron 
and  a  new  building  material — glass. 


In  1851  the  London  Society  of  Arts 
organized  the  first  modern  interna¬ 
tional  industrial  fair.  It  was  given  the 
grandiose  title  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
the  Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations  and 
was  held  within  an  immense  glass  house 
called  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  had  been 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  The 
Crystal  Palace  covered  almost  19  acres 
and  housed  displays  by  15,000  exhibitors 
from  all  over  the  world.  More  than  6  mil¬ 
lion  people  paid  admission  to  enter  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  gape  at  the  wonders 
inside. 

The  Great  Exhibition  was  an  awesome 
demonstration  of  the  West’s  technological 
strength.  Nothing  could  have  better  illus¬ 
trated  Western  superiority  in  science  and 
its  application  to  industry  than  the  ma¬ 
chines  on  display,  a  point  that  is  evident 
from  the  following  description: 

Certainly  it  was  the  heyday  of  science, 
and  British  machinery  was  by  far  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  Exhibition.  Na¬ 
smyth’s  steam  hammer,  which  was  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  forging  and  stamping  of  iron 
—capable,  with  slight  adjustments,  of  de¬ 
livering  a  terrific  blow  of  500  tons  or  of 
cracking  lightly  an  eggshell.  Improved 
Jacquard  looms,  hydraulic  presses.  Bes¬ 
semer’s  centrifugal  pump,  steam  mills  for 
crushing  sugar  cane,  soda-water  machines, 
diving  suits,  models  of  the  iron  bridges, 
Krupp’s  steel  cannon,  Willis’s  grand  organ 
of  4,500  pipes,  portable  steam  engines, 
patent  iron  thrashing  machines,  seed  drills, 
improved  electric  telegraphs.  .  .  .  And  the 
“silent  alarum  bedstead,”  guaranteed  to 
dump  the  sleeper  out  of  bed  at  a  given 
hour  and  deposit  him,  if  he  so  chose,  in  a 
bath  of  cold  water. 

Superior  technology  enabled  the  West 
to  outdistance  all  other  civilizations  in 
strength  and  power.  It  also  became  the 
foundation  upon  which  Western  nations 
built  a  world  economic  system  that  brought 
them  great  wealth  and  influence. 


Western  strength  did  not  derive  solely 
from  technology.  Progress  in  science  and 
medicine,  for  example,  did  much  to  im¬ 
prove  health  and  prolong  life.  In  addition, 
political  and  social  institutions  became 
more  democratic.  By  granting  citizens  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  expanding  the  role  of  the  state 
in  providing  social  services.  Western  na¬ 
tions  became  more  closely  knit  societies. 
Intense  feelings  of  national  pride  devel¬ 
oped,  partly  as  a  result  of  expanding  pub¬ 
lic  education  and  mass-circulation  news¬ 
papers.  This  in  turn  made  possible  the 
creation  of  large  citizen  armies. 

In  the  “New  Europes”  overseas,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  United  States,  industriali¬ 
zation  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  late  19th 
eentury.  The  nations  of  Latin  America 
were  the  exception.  Having  thrown  off 
colonial  rule  in  the  early  19th  century, 
they  were  unable  to  achieve  the  progress 
attained  by  the  “Colossus  of  the  North.” 
Nevertheless,  a  wider  world  of  European 
civilization  had  come  into  being  by  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  and  this  Western 
civilization  held  sway  over  all  other  civili¬ 
zations. 

This  chapter  describes  how: 

1.  Western  nations  enjoyed  unique  ad¬ 
vantages. 

2.  Science  and  medicine  progressed  rap¬ 
idly. 

3.  Democracy  made  important  advances. 

4.  New  Western  nations  arose  overseas. 

1  Western  nations 

enjoyed  unique  advantages 

Compared  with  other  civilizations  of 
the  world,  the  West  enjoyed  unparalleled 
strength  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  That  strength  was  based  on  several 
factors  unique  to  the  nations  of  the  West. 
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Progress  took  many  forms.  For  nearly 
all  of  the  19th  century,  there  was  no  ma¬ 
jor  war  among  the  great  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  part  because  they  all  tried  to  act 
together— in  concert— to  prevent  such  a 
war.  This  arrangement  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  Concert  of  Europe.  While  specific 
wars  between  some  of  the  major  and 
minor  powers  did  take  place,  these  were 
limited  in  scope  and  did  not  last  long. 
The  important  point  is  that  there  was  no 
general  war  involving  all  of  the  great 
powers  at  the  same  time. 

During  this  period  of  general  peace, 
Europe  led  the  world  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences.  Important  medical  advances  nearly 
tripled  Europe’s  population  between  1750 
and  1900.  Illiteracy  was  greatly  reduced 
as  well.  With  a  large  labor  force  to  draw 
upon,  industry  forged  ahead,  and  wealth 
accumulated  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
Between  1871  and  1914,  both  Europe  and 
the  “New  Europes”  abroad  experienced 
phenomenal  industrial  growth. 

Nationalism  was  another  element  of 
strength  in  that  by  1871  it  led  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  two  large  nation-states,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  Germany  in  particular, 
situated  in  the  geographic  heart  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  arose  as  a  new  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  giant.  No  other  country  benefited 
so  dramatically  from  the  unifying  force 
of  nationalism  as  did  Germany.  By  1900 
it  was  the  most  powerful  industrial  nation 
in  all  of  Europe.  The  political  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  central  Europe  thus  increased  the 
overall  strength  of  Europe  as  a  whole  in 
relation  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

Two  other  factors  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  the  West:  the  advance  of  con¬ 
stitutional,  representative,  and  democratic 
government  and  a  continuing  faith  in 
science  and  progress.  Reforms  did  not 
come  easily.  In  almost  every  case  they 
were  brought  about  by  the  demands  and 
pressures  of  people  who  felt  they  were 
being  unjustly  treated.  Such  people  or¬ 


ganized  labor  unions  and  political  parties 
-some  of  them  socialist-and  fought  for 
the  reforms  they  wanted.  With  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  right  to  vote,  governments 
became  more  responsive  to  the  demands 
for  reform.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  in 
the  “New  Europes”  overseas,  where  new 
programs  of  social  reform  were  initiated. 
Since  these  countries  were  also  the  areas 
of  the  most  rapid  industrial  development, 
their  general  standard  of  living  improved. 

Industrialization  entered  a  new  phase. 
The  first  phase  of  industrialization  began 
in  Western  Europe  in  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries  and  advanced  most 
rapidly  in  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France. 
These  nations  led  the  way  in  adapting 
steam  power  to  the  manufacture  of  tex¬ 
tiles,  iron,  and  heavy  machinery.  They 
also  pioneered  in  the  building  of  railway 
systems  that  provided  cheap,  efficient, 
and  rapid  transportation  thoughout  those 
countries.  By  1870  three  railway  systems 
were  almost  complete,  and  the  countries 
they  served  were  the  most  industrialized 
in  all  of  Europe. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  West 
moved  into  a  new  phase  after  1870.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  machine  industry  spread  out¬ 
ward  from  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France 
to  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  and,  most  dramati¬ 
cally,  to  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  key  product  of  the  new  industrial 
age  was  steel.  In  1871  Britain  produced 
more  steel  than  any  other  country.  Within 
twenty  years  Germany  was  ahead  and  by 
1914  turned  out  twice  as  much  steel  as 
Britain.  But  by  then  the  United  States, 
the  new  industrial  giant  overseas,  had  a 
steel  output  greater  than  that  of  Germany, 
Britain,  and  France  combined. 

The  pattern  for  continuing  technologi¬ 
cal  growth  in  the  20th  century  was  set 
in  the  years  between  1870  and  1914. 
While  the  steam  engine  was  still  the  most 
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important  form  of  power  machinery,  these 
years  saw  the  appearance  of  the  gasoline 
(internal  combustion)  engine,  the  diesel 
engine,  and  electricity  as  new  sources  of 
power  and  energy.  New  industries  came 
into  being  in  chemicals,  synthetic  fabrics, 
precision  instruments,  machine  tools  (ma¬ 
chines  to  make  machines),  automobiles, 
airplanes,  and  oil.  Mass-production  and 
assembly-line  techniques  were  developed 
which  made  consumer  goods  available  in 
greater  quantities  and  varieties  than  ever 
before. 

The  international  economy  expanded. 
All  these  developments  contributed  to  an 
expanding  economy  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Despite  tariffs.  Western  nations 
traded  freely  with  each  other  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  easy  movement 
of  goods  across  political  frontiers  was  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  world  economic 
system  in  these  years.  Despite  the  increase 
in  political  nationalism,  economic  activity 
expanded  internationally,  and  Western 
business  operations  encircled  the  globe. 

The  creation  of  a  system  that  enabled 
industrial  Europe  to  acquire  and  pay  for 
huge  imports  was  the  great  economic 
achievement  before  World  War  I.  Almost 
all  the  major  European  countries  except 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  imported 
more  than  they  exported,  with  Britain 
leading  the  way.  The  imports  were  most¬ 
ly  raw  materials  for  Europe’s  industries 
and  food  for  its  peoples.  Europe  paid  for 
these  huge  imports  by  exporting  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  by  providing  shipping 
and  insurance  services. 

Wealthy  Europeans  made  enormous 
profits  and  used  part  of  them  to  invest 
abroad.  In  fact,  they  poured  huge  sums 
of  money  into  financing  the  development 
of  the  Americas,  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  eountries  of  eastern  and  southern 
Europe.  The  United  States  railway  system 
was  built  very  largely  with  money  bor¬ 


rowed  from  England,  as  was  the  Argen¬ 
tine  railway  system.  All  over  the  world 
European  capital  was  used  to  build  doeks, 
warehouses,  mines,  plantations,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  London  emerged  as  the 
financial  capital  of  the  world,  the  main 
center  for  the  exchange  of  currencies, 
and  the  clearing  house  for  the  world’s 
debts. 

A  world  market  was  created.  Since 
goods,  services,  money,  and  people  moved 
back  and  forth  with  very  little  hindrance, 
a  true  world  market  developed.  In  this 
unified  economic  system,  each  region  of 
the  earth  played  a  specialized  role.  The 
West,  particularly  Western  Europe,  domi¬ 
nated  the  system,  for  it  was  the  industrial 
workshop  of  the  world.  In  exchange  for 
Europe’s  manufactures,  Canada  and  the 
Baltic  sent  forest  produets,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  sent  wheat,  Australia 
sent  wool.  South  America  sent  beef, 
China  sent  tea,  the  East  Indies  sent  coffee, 
sugar,  and  spices,  and  Egypt  sent  cotton. 

This  integrated  world  market  was  bas¬ 
ed  on  a  system  of  unregulated  capitalism. 
Its  great  accomplishment  was  that  it  built 
up  countries  outside  of  Europe  at  the 
same  time  that  it  fed  Europe’s  increasing 
population  and  made  possible  a  rising 
standard  of  living.  But  because  it  was 
unregulated  capitalism,  the  system  went 
through  cycles  of  boom  and  depression, 
which  in  turn  produced  a  good  deal  of 
insecurity.  Governments  tried  to  combat 
the  problem  by  raising  protective  tariffs 
and  by  passing  social  insurance  and  wel¬ 
fare  legislation.  Depressions  stimulated  the 
growth  of  socialist  movements.  Other 
groups  sought  a  better  means  of  security 
by  forming  larger  units  of  organization, 
with  workers  combining  in  labor  unions 
and  businesses  merging  into  giant  cor¬ 
porations.  Both  huge  labor  unions  and 
immense  corporations  were  to  become 
characteristic  of  the  20th-century  world. 
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Section  Review 

1.  What  new  phase  did  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  the  West  enter  after  1870? 

2.  What  was  the  great  economic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  industrial  Europe  before  World 
War  I? 

3.  How  was  a  world  market  created? 
How  did  it  work? 

4.  What  were  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  pre-World  War  I  system 
of  unregulated  capitalism? 

Q  Science  and  medicine 

^  progressed  rapidly 

An  increased  willingness  to  adopt  new 
ways  of  doing  things  helped  spur  the 
growth  of  industrialism;  it  also  led  to  re¬ 
markable  advances  in  science  and  medi¬ 
cine.  In  the  19th  century  the  great 
majority  of  Europeans  became  more 
science-minded  than  ever  before.  They 
were  confident  that  science  was  the  key 
that  would  unlock  nature’s  secrets  and 
open  the  door  to  limitless  material  prog¬ 
ress.  For  example,  in  1855  Heinrich  Hertz 
of  Germany  proved  the  existence  and 
measured  the  velocity  of  what  were  later 
called  radio  waves.  Another  German,  Wil¬ 
helm  Roentgen,  in  1895  discovered  rays 
that  could  penetrate  solid  substances;  he 
called  them  X  rays.  In  searching  for  simi¬ 
lar  rays,  Pierre  and  Marie  Gurie  of  France 
isolated  the  element  radium  in  1898.  Their 
discovery  of  this  radioactive  element  was 
a  milestone  in  the  new  field  of  atomic 
physics  that  was  to  revolutionize  20th- 
century  science. 

Increased  scientific  knowledge  had 
practical  applications.  Many  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  pure  science  helped  solve  the 
problems  posed  by  industrialism.  During 
the  19th  century  chemists  analyzed  near¬ 
ly  70  thousand  chemical  compounds  and 
developed  portland  cement,  vulcanized 


rubber,  synthetic  dyes,  nitroglycerin  ex¬ 
plosives,  and  celluloid.  In  the  1840’s  a 
German  scientist,  Justus  von  Liebig,  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  soil  had  a  direct  bearing  on  plant  life. 
His  discovery  explained  why  the  four-phase 
rotation  of  crops  worked  and  opened 
the  door  to  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  Most  important,  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growth  of  a  more  scientif¬ 
ic  agriculture.  In  addition,  landlords  and 
tenants  started  to  invest  heavily  in  such 
things  as  drainage  and  deep  plowing.  In 
the  1860’s  steam-driven  argicultural  ma¬ 
chinery  began  to  be  widely  used  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  All  these  improvements  led  to  a 
much  higher  output  of  food. 

Building  on  the  work  of  scientists,  in¬ 
ventors  improved  electric  generators  so 
that  they  would  provide  steady  supplies 
of  electricity  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
first  electric  motors  were  constructed  in 
the  1870’s,  and  it  soon  became  possible  to 
use  electricity  to  propel  trolley  cars,  trains, 
and  ships.  Engineers  quickly  adapted 
electric  motors  to  power  machines  in 
factories. 

In  1832  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  of  the 
United  States  made  the  first  electric  tele¬ 
graph.  Another  American,  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell,  patented  the  telephone  in  1876, 
and  a  fellow  countryman,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  developed  the  first  practical 
electric  light  in  1879.  A  young  Italian, 
Guglielmo  Marconi,  developed  a  wireless 
telegraph  which  was  put  into  operation 
across  the  English  Channel  in  1898;  three 
years  later,  messages  were  transmitted 
across  the  Atlantic.  All  these  inventions 
linked  together  the  new  worldwide  econ¬ 
omy  and  aided  the  growth  of  cities. 

Other  advances  tapped  rich  natural  re¬ 
sources  as  new  sources  of  power.  Fuel  gas, 
although  known  since  ancient  times,  was 
first  manufactured  and  given  a  practical 
application  in  the  late  18th  eentury,  when 
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Scientists  had  a  great  impact  on  19th-cen¬ 
tury  intellectual  life.  Above  left,  Pasteur 
records  experimental  data  on  rabbits.  Dar¬ 
win  gathered  a  wealth  of  evidence  for  his 
theories;  above  right,  he  observes  a  giant 
tortoise.  Madame  Curie,  right,  stands  in  her 
laboratory.  Freud  and  a  diagram  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  system  he  devised  are  shown  be¬ 
low.  Unconscious  impulses  arising  from  the 
id  are  modified  by  the  ego  (conscious  self) 
and  the  superego  (like  the  conscience). 
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English  and  French  scientists  experi¬ 
mented  with  it  for  lighting.  London,  in 
1807,  became  the  first  city  to  light  streets 
with  gas.  As  its  use  grew  more  wide¬ 
spread,  natural  gas  reserves  in  America 
and  Europe  proved  of  great  value.  Another 
resource,  petroleum,  gave  rise  to  a  new 
industiy  in  the  middle  1800’s,  with  the 
United  States  soon  taking  the  lead.  At  first 
petroleum  was  in  demand  chiefly  for  lubri¬ 
cation  and  as  a  source  of  kerosene.  In  the 
1860’s  and  1870’s,  however,  scientists  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  began 
building  internal  combustion  engines,  the 
more  advanced  of  which  used  gasoline  for 
fuel.  From  then  on,  this  by-product  of 
petroleum  became  its  most  important  use. 
As  these  engines  were  made  lighter,  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  development 
of  the  automobile.  Another  type  of  internal 
combustion  machine,  the  diesel  engine, 
was  patented  in  1892.  It  was  designed  to 
run  on  fuel  oils  instead  of  gasoline  and 
found  wide  use  in  ships  and  locomotives, 
for  though  diesel  engines  were  heavier 
than  gasoline  engines,  they  operated  more 
cheaply. 

Medical  research  lengthened  the  hu¬ 
man  life  span.  The  field  of  surgery  bene¬ 
fited  from  new  developments  in  chemistry. 
Until  the  mid- 19th  century,  surgeons 
operated  on  patients  who  shrieked  with 
pain  as  they  were  held  down  by  force.  In 
the  1840’s  several  Americans  experiment¬ 
ed  successfully  with  vatious  anesthetics; 
in  1846  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  Boston  dentist, 
publicly  demonstrated  the  value  of  ether 
during  an  operation  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  News  of  this  event 
prompted  experiments  by  Sir  James  Simp¬ 
son,  an  English  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  dis¬ 
covered  chloroform.  The  use  of  anesthet¬ 
ics  resulted  in  painless  surgery,  and  also 
made  it  possible  to  perform  medical  re¬ 
search  on  living  animals. 


Although  operations  grew  less  fearsome, 
they  were  still  very  often  fatal.  Infection 
was  quite  common  because  sterilization 
was  unknown.  Surgeons  wore  their  operat¬ 
ing  coats  for  years  without  washing  them. 
One  problem  was  that  the  cause  of  infec¬ 
tion  was  not  understood.  It  was  a  great 
French  scientist,  Louis  Pasteur,  who 
proved  conclusively  that  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  are  caused  by  microscopic  organisms. 
In  the  1850’s  Pasteur  began  a  study  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and,  finding  that  it  was  caused 
by  certain  bacteria,  invented  a  heating 
process  (later  named  pasteurization)  to 
retard  it.  In  the  1870’s  Pasteur  worked  with 
another  scientist,  Robert  Koch  of  Germany, 
in  studying  the  infectious  disease  anthrax. 
Koch  isolated  the  organism  that  caused  the 
disease,  and  Pasteur  in  1881  developed  a 
vaccine  to  prevent  it.  Pasteur  went  on  to 
investigate  rabies;  in  1885  he  successfully 
inoculated  a  little  boy  who  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog.  Koch  meanwhile  discovered 
the  individual  organisms  that  caused  elev¬ 
en  diseases,  including  tuberculosis  and 
cholera. 

Profiting  from  the  new  germ  theory  of 
disease,  Joseph  Lister,  an  English  surgeon, 
began  to  search  for  a  chemical  anti¬ 
septic  that  would  destroy  bacteria  and 
make  surgery  safe  as  well  as  painless.  In 
the  1860’s  he  hit  upon  a  mild  carbolic  acid 
solution  as  the  best  agent  for  sterilizing 
hands,  instruments,  wounds,  and  dressings. 
Lister’s  antiseptic  methods  are  said  to 
have  saved  more  lives  than  were  lost  in 
all  the  wars  of  the  19th  century. 

Like  the  development  of  modern  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  these  discoveries  in 
medicine  increased  the  human  life  span 
and  made  possible  the  growth  of  urban 
communities  where  people  could  live 
healthy  and  prosperous  lives. 

Biology  was  revolutionized.  In  ancient 
Greece,  some  thinkers  had  held  that  the 
earth  and  living  organisms  were  not 
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changeless  but  had  developed  from  simple 
to  complex  forms  through  a  process  of 
evolution.  Several  19th-century  scientists 
advocated  the  idea  of  continuous  devel¬ 
opment  and  change  from  past  to  present, 
but  none  of  them  could  explain  satisfac¬ 
torily  how  the  evolutionary  process  worked 
in  nature. 

Charles  Darwin,  an  English  naturalist, 
became  interested  in  why  there  was  such 
a  great  variety  of  plants  and  animals  and 
why  some  types  had  become  extinct  while 
others  lived  on.  After  much  reading  and 
study,  he  reasoned  as  follows :  Most  animals 
tend  to  increase  faster  than  the  available 
food  supply,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  for  existence.  Those  that  survived 
must  have  some  advantage  over  those  that 
perished,  making  them  better  adapted  to 
their  environment.  Hence  only  the  fittest 
survived  and  lived  to  produce  offspring 
with  the  same  characteristics.  This,  na¬ 
ture’s  way  of  choosing,  Darwin  called  the 
principle  of  natural  selection. 

These  three  ideas— the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  natu¬ 
ral  selection— became  the  basis  for  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  of  evolution.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  carefully  gathered  data  to 
support  it,  and  in  1859  he  published  his 
findings  in  The  Origin  of  Species  by 
Means  of  Natural  Selection.  The  implica¬ 
tions  of  Darwin’s  theory  were  that  all  liv¬ 
ing  things  developed  through  evolution, 
that  they  all  evolved  from  simpler  forms 
over  eons  of  time,  and  that  they  probably 
had  a  common  ancestor.  In  The  Descent 
of  Man  (1871),  Darwin  theorized  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  apes  were  probably  de¬ 
scended  from  a  common  ancestor. 

Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  had  reper¬ 
cussions  throughout  European  intellec¬ 
tual  life.  The  churches  in  particular  were 
aroused  by  it,  for  Darwin’s  theory  seemed 
to  contradict  the  Biblical  account  of 
creation.  For  half  a  centurv  a  heated 
controversy  raged  between  the  defenders 


and  opponents  of  Darwinism.  Eventually, 
however,  many  persons,  including  church¬ 
men,  came  to  feel  that  science  dealt  with 
certain  aspects  of  human  life  and  religion 
with  others.  Thus  they  concluded  that  no 
real  conflict  existed  between  Darwinism 
and  Christianity. 

Another  objection  to  Darwin’s  theory 
was  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  explain  how 
eharacteristics  were  actually  passed  on 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Pioneering 
work  in  the  field  of  heredity  was  done  by 
an  Austrian  monk  named  Gregor  Mendel. 
After  careful  experiments  with  plants,  he 
found  that  inherited  characteristics  are 
carried  by  minute  particles  (now  called 
genes).  Although  Mendel’s  laws  of  heredi¬ 
ty  did  not  receive  wide  recognition  when 
first  formulated  in  the  1860’s,  they  were 
later  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  genetics. 

Psychology  became  a  science.  Modern 
psychology,  the  science  of  human  behav¬ 
ior,  grew  from  the  work  of  physicians  who 
studied  men’s  conscious  experiences,  espe¬ 
cially  the  operation  of  the  senses.  In  the 
1890’s  a  Russian,  Ivan  Pavlov,  went  much 
further.  In  a  series  of  experiments,  he  gave 
food  to  a  dog  while  ringing  a  bell.  Food 
and  bell  became  so  elosely  linked  that  the 
dog  eventually  watered  at  the  mouth  when 
a  bell  was  rung,  even  if  no  food  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Pavlov’s  experiments  with  dogs  influ¬ 
enced  scientists’  ideas  about  human  be¬ 
havior.  Many  of  them  took  the  view  that 
reason  was  not  responsible  for  a  person’s 
actions,  but  that  many  human  responses 
were  the  result  of  mechanical  reactions  to 
stimuli. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  work  of 
a  Viennese  physician,  Sigmund  Freud,  in 
the  I890’s.  He  taught  that  a  person’s 
mental  life  is  influenced  by  his  subcon¬ 
scious  mind.  Freud  concluded  that  sub¬ 
conscious  memories,  especially  disturbing 
and  unhappy  ones,  could  result  in  mental 
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illness.  He  therefore  reasoned  that  the  way 
to  cure  such  mental  illness  was  to  make 
the  person  aware,  or  conscious,  of  his 
subconscious  memories. 

Freud  called  his  technique  for  curing 
mental  illness  psychoanalysis.  Believing 
that  one  of  the  major  keys  to  the  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  was  dreams,  he  developed 
an  important  theory  on  the  interpretation 
of  dreams.  Another  technique  for  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  subconseious  mind  was  free 
association,  a  procedure  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  tries  to  tell  the  doctor  what  he  is 
thinking  or  feeling  without  consciously 
controlling  his  thoughts.  By  listening  to 
what  the  patient  says,  the  psyehoanalyst 
can  discover  what  his  subconscious 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  wishes  are  and  can 
analyze  them  for  the  patient. 

Not  all  of  Freud’s  theories  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  But  the  discovery  that 
subconscious  mental  activity  is  part  of 
everyone’s  normal  life  was  of  enormous 
importanee.  As  a  result  of  Freud’s  work, 
the  20th-century  world  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  men  and  women  are  as  much 
influenced  by  irrational  impulses  and  sub¬ 
conscious  drives  as  they  are  by  rational 
motives  and  conscious  ideas. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  practical  in¬ 
ventions  in  transportation,  eommunication, 
heating,  and  lighting  that  resulted  from 
important  scientific  discoveries  of  the  19th 
century? 

2.  What  advances  in  medical  research 
during  the  19th  century  helped  lengthen 
the  human  life  span? 

3.  Explain  the  basic  principles  of  Charles 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution.  What  addi¬ 
tional  contribution  in  biology  was  made 
by  Gregor  Mendel? 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  work  of  Ivan 
Pavlov. 

5.  How  did  Sigmund  Freud  provide  new 
understanding  of  human  behavior? 


3  Democracy  made 
important  advances 

While  discoveries  in  science  and  medi¬ 
cine  and  improved  sanitation  reduced 
death  rates,  and  stepped-up  farming  and 
industrial  production  provided  people  with 
more  food,  more  clothes,  and  more  houses, 
the  right  to  vote  was  extended  to  all  men. 
This  was  done  more  rapidly  in  Western 
than  in  Eastern  Europe.  As  political  lead¬ 
ers  became  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of 
masses  of  new  voters,  as  workers  gained 
greater  freedom  to  organize  trade  unions 
and  political  parties,  the  pressures  rose 
for  government  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  dealing  with  the  soeial  and  economie 
problems  created  by  industrialism.  In  the 
years  between  1870  and  1914,  significant 
changes  took  place  in  political  and  social 
life,  and  the  idea  of  a  laissez-faire  state 
slowly  gave  way  to  the  idea  of  a  soeial 
welfare  state. 

Many  countries  adopted  universal  man¬ 
hood  suffrage.  From  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  most  noteworthy  development 
of  the  half  century  before  the  First  World 
War  was  the  granting  of  the  right  to  vote 
to  all  men  regardless  of  property  qualifi¬ 
cations.  The  movement  toward  universal 
manhood  suflFrage  was  strongest  in  the 
eountries  of  western  and  northern  Europe. 
The  right  to  vote  was  granted  to  most 
men  in  Britain,  Erance,  and  Germany  be¬ 
fore  1890.  By  1917  it  had  also  been  adopted 
in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

A  few  countries  permitted  women  to 
vote  before  the  Eirst  World  War:  Norway, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Also,  in  the 
United  States,  some  western  states  granted 
women  the  right  to  vote.  In  1903  a  women’s 
suffrage  movement  was  organized  in  Great 
Britain  by  Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  her 
two  daughters.  But  for  fifteen  years  the 
British  government  held  firm,  relenting 
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only  after  a  prolonged  campaign  of  un¬ 
ladylike  violence  by  the  suffragettes  and 
the  intervention  of  World  War  I.  English¬ 
women  gained  their  goal  in  1918,  and 
American  women,  in  1920. 

Governments  enacted  social  reforms. 
The  advance  of  demoeraey  soon  expressed 
itself  in  reforms  that  the  governments  of 
Western  Europe  enacted  in  the  years  after 
1870.  In  fact,  the  politics  of  all  European 
states  became  increasingly  concerned  with 
social  problems.  As  big  towns  grew  rapid¬ 
ly  and  industry  became  more  mechanized, 
more  voters  were  drawn  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  wage-earning  classes.  These  voters 
were  the  very  people  who  demanded  that 
government  take  a  more  active  role  in 
social  affairs.  Events  in  England  serve  as 
a  good  example  of  the  trend  of  the  times. 

The  British  government,  which  had  al- 
readv  passed  eonsiderable  legislation  reg¬ 
ulating  working  conditions  in  factories, 
mines,  and  mills,  extended  its  activities  to 
new  fields.  In  the  1870’s  laws  were  enacted 
governing  housing  and  publie  health;  in 
the  1890’s  infants’  welfare  eenters  were  set 
up  to  provide  free  milk  to  poor  mothers; 
in  1902  the  Education  Act  was  passed  as 
the  climax  of  a  long  effort  to  build  up  a 
national  system  of  primary  and  seeondary 
education.  When  the  Liberal  Party  came 
to  power  in  1905,  it  moved  even  more  vig¬ 
orously  in  the  field  of  social  legislation. 
Pushed  by  the  new  Labour  Party,  the  Lib¬ 
erals  outlawed  sweatshop  conditions  after 
1909,  introduced  a  legal  weekly  half  holi¬ 
day  with  pay  in  1911,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  passed  the  National  Insuranee 
Act  in  1911.  The  aet  insured  the  whole 
working  population  against  losses  suffered 
due  to  sickness,  provided  them  with  free 
medieal  attention,  and  gave  certain  kinds 
of  workers  unemployment  insuranee. 

In  many  ways  Germany  set  the  paee  in 
systematic  social  legislation.  Unlike  Brit¬ 
ain,  Germany  did  not  emphasize  faetory 


legislation  or  unemployment  insurance. 
German  legislation  aimed  at  the  three 
most  common  problems  of  urban  indus¬ 
trial  life— sickness,  accident,  and  incapacity 
in  old  age.  Laws  taekling  these  problems 
were  passed  in  1883,  1884,  and  1889.  (It 
was  ironic  that  these  laws  were  sponsored 
by  a  conservative  government  whose  pri¬ 
mary  aim  was  to  weaken  the  appeal  of 
soeialism.)  Eventually  free  medical  and 
hospital  care  was  provided,  but  faetory 
codes  and  child  labor  laws  were  not 
added  until  1914.  Germany’s  pioneering 
efforts  in  welfare  legislation  meant  that  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  Ger¬ 
man  workers  were  better  protected  against 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  industrial 
society  than  the  workers  of  any  other 
country. 

In  France,  where  the  movement  toward 
industrialization  and  urbanization  devel¬ 
oped  more  slowly,  soeial  legislation  also 
eame  more  slowly.  In  the  1890’s  laws  were 
passed  limiting  women  to  a  ten-hour  work¬ 
day  and  making  partial  provision  for  pen¬ 
sions  and  accident  insurance.  The  ten-hour 
workday  was  made  general  in  1900,  and  in 
1906  a  six-day  work  week  was  established. 

Many  other  countries  followed  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  Franee. 
By  1914  nearly  every  European  eountry 
exeept  Russia  aiid  the  Balkan  states  had 
well-developed  faetory  eodes  and  labor 
legislation.  There  were  also  minimum 
standards  for  the  building  of  houses  and 
streets  and  the  preparation  of  food  and 
drink. 

In  addition,  between  1871  and  1914  ev¬ 
ery  Western  nation  created  a  system  of 
publie  education.  On  the  primary  level, 
education  was  made  compulsory  as  well 
as  free,  for  only  by  this  means  eould  mass 
illiteraey  be  wiped  out.  At  the  same  time 
high  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  uni¬ 
versities  were  greatly  expanded  to  supply 
the  growing  need  for  engineers,  doctors, 
teachers,  teehnieians,  and  administrators. 
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In  most  countries,  but  particularly  in 
France  and  Germany,  bitter  struggles  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state  broke  out  over  the 
control  of  education,  but  eventually  the 
state  won  out.  The  movement  toward  pub¬ 
lic  education  developed  so  rapidly  that 
Prussia  spent  thirty  times  as  mueh  on  pri¬ 
mary  education  in  1901  as  it  had  in  1871, 
and  England  twice  as  much  in  1914  as  it 
had  in  1900.  Public  education  did  more 
than  make  great  inroads  against  illiteraey. 
It  also  became  the  greatest  single  force  in 
shaping  publie  opinion  and  teaching  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  live  in  an  industrial  civilization. 

Trade  unions  won  concessions.  The  use 
of  the  ballot  in  pressing  for  social  legisla¬ 
tion  was  only  one  way  in  which  workers 


tried  to  improve  their  position.  They  also 
resorted  to  other  methods.  One  was  to  or¬ 
ganize  trade  unions  and  seek  eoncessions 
directly  from  employers.  Although  labor 
unions  had  existed  before  1870,  their  most 
rapid  expansion  came  after  that  date. 
In  the  1880’s  France  granted  trade  unions 
legal  recognition  and  the  right  to  strike; 
Germany  did  likewise  in  the  1890’s. 

In  the  1880’s  trade  unions  entered  a 
new  phase  of  organization.  Prior  to  that 
time  unions  were  basically  craft  unions, 
composed  primarily  of  skilled  workers. 
They  concentrated  on  winning  benefits 
through  negotiations  with  employers.  After 
the  mid-1880’s  large  masses  of  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  workers  in  one  industry,  such 
as  the  steel  industry,  banded  together  to 
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Social  Problems  resulted  from  rapid  industrialization.  One  of 
them  was  child  labor.  An  early  photograph,  left,  depicts  youths  in 
an  American  mine;  these  “breaker  boys"  worked  long  hours  sorting 
chunks  of  coal.  Labor’s  struggle  for  the  right  to  form  unions  was 
also  an  important  issue.  Above,  French  workers  stare  defiantly  at 
soldiers  during  a  strike.  Another  problem  was  overcrowded  cities, 
typified  by  the  teeming  London  street  at  right. 


form  huge  industrial  unions.  These  so- 
called  new  unions  came  into  existence  after 
a  series  of  long  and  bitter  strikes  of  the  less 
skilled  workers  in  the  1880’s  and  1890’s  in 
Belgium,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Most  notable  was  the  great  London  dock 
workers’  strike  of  1889,  which  shut  down 
the  port  of  London  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  sixty  years.  The  success  of  the 
strikes  proved  that  organized  opposition 
was  a  useful  tool  in  winning  concessions 
from  employers.  Hence,  unlike  the  craft 
unions,  the  larger  industrial  unions  came 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  strikes  than  on  ne¬ 
gotiations.  As  a  result,  in  the  years  before 
the  First  World  War,  the  whole  union 
movement  became  more  aggressive  in  its 
methods. 


Socialists  formed  political  parties.  An¬ 
other  method  by  which  workers  tried  to 
improve  their  position  was  through  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  political  parties  that  sought 
to  change  the  capitalistic  system.  By  and 
large  it  was  the  socialists  who  took  the  lead 
in  this  development.  The  first  of  these  par¬ 
ties  was  the  German  Social  Democratic 
Party,  founded  in  1875.  Soon  afterward 
similar  socialist  parties  were  formed  in 
most  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

By  and  large  these  socialist  parties  were 
guided  by  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx,  a 
German-born  revolutionary  writer  and  eco¬ 
nomic  theorist  who  produced  most  of  his 
work  in  the  mid- 19th  century.  He  believed 
that  the  capitalistic  system  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  revolution  led  by  the  workers. 
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whom  he  called  the  proletariat,  and  that 
they  in  turn  would  take  over  from  the 
bourgeoisie,  or  middle  class.  Marx  argued 
that  revolution  was  inevitable  because  un¬ 
der  capitalism  the  poor  were  bound  to  get 
poorer  and  the  rich  richer.  Wealth  would 
become  concentrated  in  fewer  hands,  the 
workers’  standard  of  living  would  decline, 
and  unsold  goods  would  pile  up  in  ware¬ 
houses.  Businesses  would  then  fail,  fac¬ 
tories  would  close,  and  millions  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  After  a  series  of  such 
depressions,  capitalism  would  collapse, 
and  the  workers  would  seize  control  and 
impose  socialism  upon  their  society  through 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Despite  their  Marxist  inspiration,  the 
socialist  parties  formed  in  the  late  19th 
century  were  not  revolutionary  in  practice. 
Wherever  the  tradition  of  representative 
government  and  democracy  was  strong, 
workers  used  their  political  parties  to  elect 
candidates  who  would  work  for  reforms 
within  the  existing  system. 

Great  Britain  is  a  good  example.  In  1883 
a  group  of  intellectuals,  which  included 
writers  like  George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
H.  G.  Wells,  formed  the  Fabian  Society.  Al¬ 
though  critics  of  capitalism,  the  Fabians 
were  moderates  who  believed  in  gradual, 
piecemeal  reforms.  (The  Society  was 
named  after  Fabius  Maximus,  the  cautious 
Roman  dictator  whose  tactics  frustrated 
Hannibal  of  Garthage.)  In  1900  the  Fabi¬ 
ans  joined  with  a  small  Marxist  group  and 
the  major  trade  unions  to  found  the  British 
Labour  Party.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  Fabians,  the  British  Labour  Party  was 
content  to  work  patiently  for  specific  prac¬ 
tical  reforms  through  orderly  parliamen¬ 
tary  channels. 

Even  on  the  Continent,  revolutionary 
Marxism  was  tamed  into  parliamentary  so¬ 
cialism.  Moderates  like  Jean  Jaures  in 
France  and  Eduard  Bernstein  in  Germany 
argued  that  in  the  light  of  the  obvious  im¬ 
provement  in  the  workers’  standard  of  liv¬ 


ing,  Marxist  doctrine  had  to  be  revised. 
Socialists  should  drop  the  notion  of  revo¬ 
lution  and  class  dictatorship  and  concen¬ 
trate  instead  on  gaining  their  ends  through 
orderly  legislation.  In  most  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  social  democratic  parties 
followed  the  program  of  the  so-called  re¬ 
visionists. 

In  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
where  parliaments  did  not  exist,  political 
parties  and  trade  unions  were  outlawed, 
and  strikes  were  considered  a  crime  against 
the  state.  In  short,  in  the  nations  in  which 
orderly  channels  for  reform  were  totally 
lacking,  Marxism  retained  a  strong  revolu¬ 
tionary  fervor.  In  Russia,  for  example,  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  was  founded  in 
1898.  It  was  a  Marxist  group  and,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  it  was  a  secret  organization,  as  were 
all  other  political  parties  in  czarist  Russia. 
In  1903  the  Russian  Social  Democrats  split 
into  two  factions,  the  Mensheviks  (mean¬ 
ing  “minority”)  and  the  Bolsheviks  (mean¬ 
ing  “majority”).  The  Mensheviks  argued 
that  Russia  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  Marxist 
revolution.  They  wanted  to  cooperate  with 
middle-class  liberals  and  democrats.  The 
Bolsheviks,  led  by  Lenin  (Chapter  6), 
vehemently  denounced  both  the  revision¬ 
ists  and  Mensheviks  as  class  traitors  and 
declared  that  the  primary  goal  was  the 
revolution  of  the  proletariat.  Ultimately, 
the  chaos  of  the  First  World  War  gave 
Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  an  opportunity 
for  seizing  power  in  Russia,  but  in  1903 
they  were  considered  insignificant. 

In  general  the  working  class  as  a  whole 
had  come  a  long  way  by  1914.  Between 
1870  and  1900,  their  real  wages  in  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries  rose  by  50  per  cent. 
Clearly  the  revisionists  were  right  and 
Marx  was  wrong.  The  European  working 
class  was  in  no  mood  for  revolution.  To  be 
sure,  they  continued  to  demand  a  greater 
degree  of  social  justice,  but  they  were  con¬ 
fident  that  the  rise  in  their  own  living 
standards  was  proof  that  their  goals  could 
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Reform  Movements  pro¬ 
posed  various  methods  to 
remedy  the  hardships  that 
accompanied  industrialism. 
The  Salvation  Army,  a  reli¬ 
gious  organization  founded 
in  England  in  1865,  pro¬ 
vided  food  and  shelter  for 
the  poor.  At  left.  Salvation 
Army  workers  distribute 
coffee  and  bread  in  a  mis¬ 
sion. 


be  obtained  through  powerful  unions, 
through  political  parties,  and  through  vot¬ 
ing.  To  destroy  a  government  from  which 
workers  and  all  other  citizens  as  well  could 
expect  to  benefit  was  considered  extreme 
foolishness. 

Middle -class  attitudes  changed.  By  1914 
the  developments  discussed  in  this  chapter 
brought  about  an  important  change  in  the 
strong  laissez-faire  attitude  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  early  19th  century.  That  older 
attitude  mav  be  described  as  classical  lib- 

j 

eralism.  It  rested  on  the  belief  that  each 
individual  is  a  free  human  being;  that  gov¬ 
ernments  should  be  limited  in  power  and 
based  on  majority  rule;  that  the  right  to 
vote  should  be  restricted  to  men  of  prop¬ 
erty;  that  government  had  no  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  natural  operation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  system;  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  Darwinian  principle  of  struggle 
and  survival,  individuals  should  be  left  free 
to  compete  with  one  another. 

The  advance  of  democracy  and  indus¬ 
trialism  greatly  modified  liberal  beliefs. 
The  key  principle,  faith  in  the  freedom, 
dignity,  and  worth  of  the  individual,  still 
remained.  But  the  idea  grew  that  the  pres¬ 


ervation  of  the  key  principle  in  a  complex 
industrial  society  required  a  changed  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  proper  role  of  government. 
The  state  came  to  be  thought  of  as  having 
a  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its  cit¬ 
izens.  While  businessmen  looked  to  the 
state  for  subsidies  and  tariff  protection,  la¬ 
bor  unions,  socialist  parties,  and  masses  of 
new  voters  demanded  factory  codes,  social 
insurance,  a  system  of  free  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  regulation  of  the  purity  of  food 
and  drugs. 

The  change  in  attitude  could  be  seen  in 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
1891  Pope  Leo  XIII  issued  a  major  state¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  social  doctrine  in  the  form 
of  an  encvclical  entitled  Rerum  Novarum 

j 

(of  modern  things).  It  defended  private 
property  as  a  natural  right  but  criticized 
capitalism  for  its  failure  to  provide  social 
justice  to  the  working  class.  Poverty,  inse¬ 
curity,  and  degradation  were  declared  to 
be  unjust  and  unchristian.  To  the  extent 
that  socialism  sought  to  remove  these  evils, 
socialism  was  Christian.  It  was  the  atheism 
of  socialism  that  was  unchristian.  Rerum 
Novarum,  therefore,  encouraged  Catholics 
to  form  their  own  socialist  parties  and  la¬ 
bor  unions  in  order  to  seek  a  greater  meas¬ 
ure  of  social  justice. 
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Politicians  became  more  sensitive  to  the 
demands  of  the  electorate  and  heeded  their 
demands  for  social  and  economic  reform. 
As  political  leaders  increasingly  intervened 
in  social  and  economic  matters,  the  idea  of 
a  social  welfare  state  began  to  gain 
acceptance  among  middle-class  liberals. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  countries  adopted  universal  man¬ 
hood  suffrage  most  readily? 

2.  In  what  ways  was  Germany  a  pioneer 
in  social  legislation?  Compare  German  so¬ 
cial  legislation  with  that  in  Britain  and  in 
France. 

3.  What  significant  changes  took  place 
after  1880  in  the  organization  of  trade  un¬ 
ions  and  in  the  methods  they  used  to  gain 
their  objectives? 

4.  What  political  parties  in  Europe  repre¬ 
sented  the  moderate  socialist  position? 
How  did  Mensheviks  and  Bolsheviks  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  doctrines? 

5.  What  ideas  made  up  classical  liberal¬ 
ism?  How  had  those  ideas  been  modified 
by  1914? 

4  New  Western  nations 
^  arose  overseas 

While  the  advances  of  democracy  and 
industrialization  brought  about  important 
changes  in  Europe  proper,  significant  de¬ 
velopment  took  place  in  the  “New  Europes” 
overseas.  The  people  who  left  the  British 
Isles  and  settled  in  distant  countries  such 
as  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  carried  with  them  strong  tra¬ 
ditions  of  self-government.  After  a  long 
period  of  growth  far  removed  from  Britain, 
these  colonies  demanded  autonomy.  Their 
demands  eventually  were  granted,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
emerged  as  four  new  independent  English- 
speaking  nations. 


Even  more  significant  were  develop¬ 
ments  elsewhere  in  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Over  a  period  of  more  than  three 
centuries,  distinct  nations  had  come  into 
existence  in  North  and  South  America.  But 
there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  historical  evolution  of  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cas,  especially  between  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  United  States  and  the  Spanish-  and 
Portuguese-speaking  Latin  countries. 

Economic  growth  prepared  the  United 
States  for  world  leadership.  During  the 
first  fifty  years  after  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  most  significant  development  in 
the  United  States  was  its  rapid  economic 
growth.  The  war  itself  did  much  to  accel¬ 
erate  this  development,  especially  in  the 
North;  in  the  decade  between  1860  and 
1870,  the  value  of  manufactures  doubled. 
As  in  England  a  century  earlier,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  industrial  revolution  was  made 
possible  by  a  combination  of  favorable 
circumstances.  Among  these  conditions 
were  rich  natural  resources,  coupled  with 
inventions  and  techniques  for  converting 
them  into  finished  products;  a  network  of 
railroads,  rivers,  and  canals  capable  of 
meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  an 
expanding  economy;  a  huge  national  mar¬ 
ket  unobstructed  by  state  barriers;  a  grow¬ 
ing  population  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
incentives  of  tariff  protection,  low  taxes, 
and  generous  subsidies  provided  by  a 
business-minded  government;  and  a  labor 
supply  that  was  constantly  renewed 
through  immigration.  By  1914  the  United 
States  produced  more  iron,  steel,  coal,  and 
electricity  than  any  other  nation. 

One  factor  in  particular— the  huge  tide 
of  European  immigration  that  poured  into 
the  United  States  throughout  the  19th 
century— was  of  great  significance  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  Although  immigra¬ 
tion  had  been  proceeding  steadily  since 
the  first  days  of  the  republic,  it  assumed 
gigantic  proportions  in  the  184(ys, 
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when  famine  and  unemployment  stalked 
through  Europe.  In  that  decade  alone,  over 
1,700,000  persons  entered  the  United 
States,  more  than  had  come  in  the  fifty 
years  following  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  Thereafter,  immigrants  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive  by  the  millions  in  every 
succeeding  decade.  By  1914  a  total  of  35 
million  persons  had  made  their  way  to 
American  shores. 

To  “Americanize”  so  large  and  varied  a 
group  proved  to  be  a  problem,  but,  on  the 
whole,  one  that  was  solved  with  relatively 
few  difficulties.  It  was  accomplished 
through  such  means  as  public  schools  and 
political  organizations.  Important  too  was 
the  eagerness  of  many  immigrants  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation  that 
offered  them  individual  libertv,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  boundless  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Without  their  skills  and  labor,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  achieved 
the  phenomenal  growth  that  so  astonished 
Europe. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  United  States  was  its  geograph¬ 
ical  isolation,  which  freed  it  from  inter¬ 
national  involvements.  The  nation  did  not 
have  to  test  its  strength  in  any  serious  or 
prolonged  foreign  wars,  nor  divert  needed 
resources  for  large  standing  armies  or 
heavy  armaments.  Untroubled  by  any 
major  threats  to  their  national  security, 
Americans  came  to  consider  isolation  from 
world  affairs  a  positive  virtue. 

Discontent  grew  in  Latin  America.  The 
colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the 
oldest  in  the  New  World.  By  the  time 
the  first  small  band  of  English  colonists 
landed  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  250  thousand 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  already 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  make  their  homes 
and  fortunes  in  the  region  that  came  to  be 
called  Latin  America.  For  over  three  cen¬ 
turies  Spain  and  Portugal  governed  their 
New  World  empires,  controlling  much 


larger  areas  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
period  even  attempted.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  have  been  criticized,  with  some 
justice,  for  the  harshness  and  despotism  of 
their  rule.  However,  their  comparative 
successs  in  transplanting  their  religion,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  languages  to  a  vast  region  popu¬ 
lated  by  alien  peoples  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  For  both  good  and  ill,  the 
traditions  they  imparted  lasted  long 
after  their  colonial  peoples  had  become 
independent. 

Over  the  years  Spanish  colonists  became 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in 
Latin  America.  For  one  thing,  they  resented 
the  restrictions  which  mercantilism  im¬ 
posed  on  trade  and  manufactures. 

Another  grievance  arose  out  of  Latin- 
American  society  itself.  Unlike  the  English 
in  North  America,  the  Spanish  had  brought 
very  few  of  their  own  countrywomen  with 
them.  They  therefore  intermarried  with 
the  Indians  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  the 
blacks.  By  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  the  population  of  Latin  America 
was  estimated  at  45  per  cent  Indian,  42 
per  cent  mixed,  19  per  cent  white,  and  4 
per  cent  black.  Class  divisions  based  on 
birth  and  background  were  of  great 
importance. 

At  the  top  level  were  the  Spanish-bom 
officials,  the  peninsulares,  who  held  all 
the  important  political  and  military  posi¬ 
tions.  Below  them  was  a  colonial-born 
white  aristocracy,  the  Creoles,  who  lived 
like  feudal  nobles  on  the  income  from  their 
estates.  At  the  bottom  of  the  social  pyra¬ 
mid  were  the  millions  of  Indians,  blacks 
and  mixed  peoples— mestizos  (white  and 
Indian)  and  mulattoes  (white  and  black). 
Most  of  them  lived  in  a  state  of  serfdom  or 
slavery  and  performed  all  manual  labor, 
which  the  Europeans  looked  upon  as 
degrading. 

Of  these  groups,  it  was  the  Creoles  who 
were  most  dissatisfied.  Although  they  were 
of  pure  Spanish  descent,  their  colonial 
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Africans  Contributed  to  society  in  the  New  World 
in  various  ways.  Transferring  their  distinctive  cultural 
heritage  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  African  peoples 
enriched  the  cultures  of  both  North  and  South  America. 
The  painting  above  shows  black  Uruguayans  perform¬ 
ing  the  candombe,  a  dance  that  originated  in  Africa. 
Black  scientists  and  inventors  are  responsible  for  many 
major  breakthroughs.  In  the  late  19th  century,  for 
example,  Jan  Matzelinger  revolutionized  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry  with  his  lasting  machine,  which  shaped  the  shoe 
mechanically.  At  right  are  the  models  he  made  to 
illustrate  his  invention. 
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birth  made  them  ineligible  for  the  highest 
government  posts.  Wealthy  and  well- 
educated,  many  of  them  were  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Locke,  Voltaire,  and 
Rousseau  and  thus  with  the  political  liber¬ 
alism  of  the  18th  century.  They  were  eager 
to  take  control  of  their  own  aflFairs,  but  the 
colonial  system  kept  them  frustrated. 

Internal  problems  hindered  progress. 
In  the  19th  century  the  Creoles  led  suc¬ 
cessful  revolts  in  South  America.  But  they 
were  more  interested  in  seizing  authority 
for  themselves  than  in  radically  altering 
the  social  or  political  structure.  Thus,  the 
basic  pattern  of  life  did  not  change,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  lower  classes.  In  contrast  to 
the  United  States,  which  became  a  rich 
and  powerful  nation  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  the  Latin-American  republics 
made  painfully  slow  progress.  They  strug¬ 
gled  against  several  obstacles. 

For  one  thing,  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
not  permitted  self-government  in  their 
colonies,  and  therefore  the  people  lacked 
political  training.  Very  few  Latin-American 
republics  found  it  possible  to  maintain 
stable  democratic  governments.  In  many, 
corrupt  dictatorships  resulted.  Power 
changed  hands  rapidly  as  ambitious  men— 
often  military  leaders— seized  office  from 
one  another. 

Chapter  1 

Western  civilization  dominated  all  other 
civilizations  of  the  world  in  the  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  1914.  The  strength  of  the  West  was  based 
on  a  variety  of  factors:  a  long  period  of  gen¬ 
eral  peace,  the  growth  of  population,  and  a 
system  of  effective  government.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  rapid  advance  in  industrialization, 
which  entered  a  new  phase  after  1870.  As 
Western  business  activity  pushed  outward,  the 
international  economy  expanded  and  a  world 
market  was  created.  Europe  became  the  cen¬ 
tral  industrial  workshop  of  the  world. 


Political  instability  was  accentuated  by 
sectional,  racial,  and  class  divisions.  The 
18  million  Latin  Americans  were  dispersed 
over  an  area  of  8  million  square  miles 
and  were  separated  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  Andes  Mountains,  and  the 
rain  forests  of  the  Amazon  region.  At  the 
time  of  independence,  four  fifths  of  the 
total  population  consisted  of  poor,  illiter¬ 
ate  Indians,  blacks,  mestizos,  and  mulat- 
toes;  many  of  them  knew  neither  Span¬ 
ish  nor  Portuguese.  Jealousy  and  distrust 
prevented  effective  cooperation  among 
them  and  among  the  whites. 

In  the  late  19th  century  some  Latin- 
American  nations,  particularly  the  “ABC 
countries”  (Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile), 
began  to  wrestle  more  forcefully  with  the 
problems  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  backwardness,  However, 
much  remained  to  be  done  in  overcoming 
massive  social  injustice  as  Latin  America 
moved  into  the  20th  century. 

Section  Review 

1.  When  did  the  American  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  take  place?  What  factors  made  it 
possible? 

2.  Why  did  discontent  develop  in  Latin 
America?  Why  did  Latin  America  progress 
more  slowly  than  the  United  States  after 
achieving  independence? 

A  Review 

Contributing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  West¬ 
ern  technology  and  economic  strength  were 
important  advances  in  science  and  medicine. 
Work  in  physics,  for  example,  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  electricity,  which  opened  up  a  new 
source  of  energy  and  stimulated  the  invention 
of  electric  motors  and  electric  lights.  Chemists 
contributed  to  a  more  scientific  agriculture, 
which  along  with  the  use  of  steam-powered 
machinery,  resulted  in  higher  food  production 
to  feed  an  ever-increasing  population.  The 
conquest  of  dread  diseases,  such  as  cholera. 
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and  the  discovery  of  anesthetics  and  antiseptics 
saved  countless  lives  and  prolonged  the  life 
span  of  Westerners.  At  the  same  time,  Darwin’s 
theory  of  evolution  and  Freud’s  development 
of  psychoanalysis  provided  new  perspectives 
on  human  development  and  behavior. 

Political  and  social  forces  also  contributed 
to  Western  strength  by  making  governments 
more  responsive  and  societies  more  stable.  The 
extension  of  the  right  to  vote  induced  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  social  reform.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  where,  through  political  parties  and 
labor  unions,  workers  pressed  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  living  and  working  conditions. 
Despite  the  creation  of  a  great  many  socialist 
parties  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  teachings 
of  Karl  Marx,  reforms  in  Western  Europe 
were  achieved  without  revolution,  and  the 
standard  of  living  rose.  In  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  however,  where  no  legal 
channels  for  change  existed  (since  political 
parties  and  labor  unions  were  outlawed),  so¬ 
cial  and  political  discontent  became  more  in¬ 
tense. 

As  “New  Europes”  grew  overseas,  the 
Western  world  came  to  include  all  areas  set¬ 
tled  and  controlled  by  Europeans.  These  “New 
Europes”  encircled  the  globe,  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  South 
Africa  between  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans, 
and  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Of 
greatest  significance  was  the  rapid  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States,  which  was  cast 
into  a  world  leadership  role  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  countries  of  Latin  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  fiercely  proud  and  independ¬ 
ent,  were  hindered  in  their  progress  by  politi¬ 
cal  instability,  social  unrest,  illiteracy,  poverty, 
and  class  and  racial  divisions. 

The  Time 

Arrange  the  numbered  sentences  below  so 
that  the  events  appear  in  their  correct  time 
sequence. 

1.  The  Industrial  Revolution  entered  a  new 
phase. 

2.  The  first  modern  industrial  fair  was  held. 

3.  Radium  was  isolated. 

4.  The  telephone  was  invented. 


5.  Darwin’s  The  Descent  of  Man  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

6.  American  women  gained  the  right  to 
vote. 

7.  The  first  socialist  party,  the  German 
Social  Democratic  Party,  was  founded. 

8.  The  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party 
split  into  two  factions— the  Mensheviks  and 
the  Bolsheviks. 

9.  Pope  Leo  XIII  issued  Rerum  Novarum. 

10.  The  Fabian  Society  was  organized. 


The  Place 

1.  What  country  benefited  the  most  from 
the  unifying  force  of  nationalism? 

2.  Where  did  the  Industrial  Revolution  be¬ 
gin  in  the  West?  How  did  it  spread?  By  1914 
what  country  was  the  new  overseas  industrial 
giant? 

3.  By  1914  what  areas  of  Europe  had  not 
put  into  effect  factory  codes  and  labor  legis¬ 
lation? 

4.  What  four  countries  settled  primarily  by 
people  from  the  British  Isles  were  granted 
autonomy  by  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury? 


The  People 

1.  What  did  each  of  the  following  people 
contribute  to  scientific  progress? 


Charles  Darwin 
Gregor  Mendel 
Ivan  Pavlov 
Sigmund  Freud 
development  asso- 


Heinrich  Hertz 
Wilhelm  Roentgen 
Pierre  and  Marie  Curie 
Justus  von  Liebig 

2.  Name  the  medical 
dated  with  each  of  the  following. 

Morton  Pasteur  Lister 

Simpson  Koch 

3.  What  did  each  of  the  following  men 
contribute  to  modern  communications:  Morse, 
Bell,  Marconi? 

4.  In  what  ways  did  each  of  the  following 
men  contribute  to  the  development  of  modern 
socialism:  H.  G.  Wells,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Jean  Jaures,  Eduard  Bernstein? 

5.  With  what  sociafist  group  was  Lenin 
associated? 


Historical  Terms 

1.  Explain  the  ideas  on  which  Darwin’s 
theory  of  evolution  is  based:  struggle  for 
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existence,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  na¬ 
tural  selection. 

2.  What  do  the  terms  psychoanalysis  and 
free  association  mean? 

3.  What  did  Karl  Marx  mean  by  the  terms 
proletariat  and  bourgeoisie? 

4.  Who  were  the  revisionists?  How  did 
they  criticize  Karl  Marx? 

5.  Who  were  the  Mensheviks?  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks? 

6.  Describe  classical  fiberalism. 

7.  Explain  the  following  terms:  peninsu- 
lares.  Creoles,  mestizos,  mulattoes. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  “New 
Europes”? 

9.  What  is  genetics? 


Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  factors  that  explain  the  dominance 
of  the  West  in  the  era  before  World  War  I? 

2.  Why  was  it  that  some  countries  had 
greater  success  in  industrializing  than  others? 

3.  What  major  forces  or  trends  carried  over 
from  the  19th  century  do  you  think  best  help 
us  understand  the  20th  century? 

4.  What  racial,  religious,  and  economic 
factors  were  common  to  both  Spanish-  and 
Portuguese-speaking  countries  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica? 

5.  Is  the  Industrial  Revolution  still  going 
on  today?  If  so,  what  are  some  recent  devel¬ 
opments? 
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THE 

SUBDUING  OF 
ASIA  AND  AFRICA 


European  interest  in  overseas  possessions  revived  in  the  late  19th 
CHAPTER  2  1870—1914  century.  Many  nations  adopted  a  new  policy  of  expansion  called  im¬ 

perialism,  which  extended  Western  rule  the  world  over.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  was  the  leading  imperialistic  power  of  the  period,  with  holdings 
in  so  many  regions  of  the  globe  that  it  was  said,  "The  sun  never  sets 
on  the  British  Empire."  Above,  a  British  governor  general  of  India, 
Lord  Canning,  visits  the  maharajah  of  Kashmir. 


A  young  French  army  officer  stepped 
aboard  a  British  ship  anchored  far  up 
the  Nile  River  near  the  Sudanese  town  of 
Fashoda,  and  was  greeted  politely  by  an 
English  general.  The  situation  was  deli¬ 
cate.  The  Frenchman,  Captain  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Marchand,  had  marched  into  the 
small  settlement  in  July  1898  with  120  Afri¬ 
can  troops  and  had  hoisted  the  French  flag 
over  the  fort  there.  It  was  now  September, 
and  British  General  Horatio  Herbert  Kitch¬ 
ener  had  just  steamed  up  the  river  with  25 
thousand  troops  fresh  from  a  victory  over 
the  Sudanese  at  the  Battle  of  Omdurman. 

The  upper  Nile  territory.  Kitchener 
said,  belonged  to  Egypt— a  protectorate  of 
Britain— and  the  French  had  no  business 
there.  Marchand  replied  that  he  was  acting 
on  orders  from  his  government  and  could 
not  retreat  without  authorization.  Although 
British  forces  were  far  superior  in  number. 
Kitchener  contented  himself  with  raising 
the  Egyptian  and  British  flags  on  some 
ruined  bastions  south  of  the  fort.  Then  the 
two  men  referred  the  problem  back  to  their 
home  governments. 

It  was  a  time  of  intense  rivalry  among 
European  nations,  and  Britain  and  France 
came  close  to  open  warfare  in  negotiations 
over  the  so-called  Fashoda  Incident.  One 
British  official  blustered:  “There  are  worse 
evils  than  war,  and  we  shall  not  shrink 
from  anything  that  may  come.”  Eventually, 
however,  both  sides  grew  more  moderate. 
France  backed  down  and  ordered  Mar¬ 
chand  to  evacuate  his  troops.  Thus  armed 
conflict  was  avoided. 

Why  were  two  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  willing  to  risk  a  war  over  this 
steaming  little  town  on  the  upper  Nile? 
What  brought  them  to  Africa  in  the  first 
place?  The  answers  to  these  questions  de¬ 
pend  on  an  understanding  of  imperialism, 
which  flourished  between  1870  and  1914. 
During  this  period,  many  nations  competed 
with  one  another  in  acquiring  influence 
over  and  control  of  overseas  territories. 


The  rule  of  one  country  by  another  was 
not  something  new  to  the  19th  century. 
During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the 
nations  of  Europe  had  built  up  huge  colo¬ 
nial  empires  and  had  fought  to  keep  their 
possessions.  However,  except  for  the 
British  in  India  and  the  Dutch  in  the  East 
Indies,  Europeans  lost  interest  in  overseas 
possessions  late  in  the  18th  century.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  and  protecting 
them  hardly  seemed  worth  while,  since 
these  efforts  were  often  rewarded  by  inde¬ 
pendence  movements  and  revolts,  as  in 
North  America.  Furthermore,  with  the 
waning  of  mercantilism  and  the  growth  of 
free  trade,  political  control  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  promote  commerce. 

After  about  1870,  however,  interest  in 
colonies  revived,  due  to  several  factors.  In¬ 
creasing  industrialism  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living  stimulated  the  need  for  raw  ma¬ 
terials— many  from  tropical  areas.  Com¬ 
petition  among  industrial  nations  led  each 
country  to  raise  its  tariffs  for  protection 
against  foreign  competitors  and  to  look 
abroad  for  new  markets.  The  “backward” 
areas  of  the  world  offered  not  only  markets 
for  goods  but  also  possibilities  for  invest¬ 
ment.  Many  Europeans  and  Americans 
had  surplus  capital,  and  were  attracted  by 
opportunities  abroad.  Stock  in  Algerian 
railways  or  Dominican  sugar  plantations 
might  yield  profits  as  high  as  20  per  cent  a 
year,  compared  to  the  average  6  per  cent 
paid  on  domestic  stocks.  Businessmen 
wanted  protection  for  their  investments, 
which  usually  meant  outside  control. 

Economic  factors  were  reinforced  by 
political  pressures.  The  years  after  1870 
saw  intense  nationalistic  rivalry  among  the 
states  of  the  Western  world.  Two  new 
European  nations— Germany  and  Italy— 
were  especially  eager  to  compete  for  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  control  of  faraway  islands  or 
outposts  sometimes  seemed  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  national  security,  if  only  to 
be  sure  they  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
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potential  enemy.  Pride  and  prestige  were 
also  involved,  for  the  greatness  of  a  nation 
came  to  be  measured  largely  in  terms  of 
its  colonial  possessions.  Conflicts  between 
nations  over  imperialistic  claims  were  an 
important  factor  leading  to  World  War  I, 
as  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 

Pride  in  turn  was  mixed  with  religious 
and  humanitarian  motives.  Westerners 
thought  of  their  civilization  as  superior  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  felt  duty- 
bound  to  uplift  and  enlighten  those  whom 
they  considered  the  more  backward  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  earth.  Missionaries,  physicians, 
and  administrators  went  forth  to  carry 
what  the  English  poet  Rudyard  Kipling 
called  “the  white  man’s  burden.”  This  at¬ 
titude  did  promote  reforms.  Westerners 
helped  abolish  slavery  and  torture,  relieve 
famine,  improve  health  and  education,  and 
introduce  humane  standards  of  justice.  Too 
often,  however,  they  aroused  antagonism 
because  of  their  superior  attitude  toward 
native  peoples.  And  many  who  talked  of 
noble  purposes  were  more  interested  in 
motives  of  profit  and  gain. 

This  chapter  tells  how: 

1.  India  lost  its  independence. 

2.  Foreign  powers  exploited  China. 

3.  Japan  became  a  world  power. 

4.  Many  nations  acquired  influence 
elsewhere  in  the  East. 

5.  Africa  was  carved  into  many  colonies. 

6.  Imperialism  flourished  in  Latin 
America. 

India  lost  its  independence 

During  the  17th  century  Aurangzeb,  the 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul  dynasty,  brought  virtually  all  of 
India  under  Mogrd  control.  Aurangzeb  was 
a  religious  fanatic,  however,  and  bitterly 


persecuted  the  Hindus.  When  he  died  in 
1707,  the  Mogul  Empire  was  torn  with  un¬ 
rest.  His  sons  quarreled  among  themselves 
and  the  Persian  king  invaded  India  and 
sacked  Delhi.  Less  than  forty  years  after 
Aurangzeb’s  death,  his  empire  had  fallen 
into  complete  chaos. 

The  British  won  control.  By  this  time 
England  and  France  had  acquired  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  India.  Recognizing  the 
advantages  that  could  be  derived  from 
trade,  Mogul  rulers  during  the  17th  century 
had  allowed  the  English  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  establish  small  settlements  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Madras  on  the  east  coast,  and  at 
Surat  on  the  west  coast.  In  1661  the  English 
also  obtained  the  island  of  Bombay  off  the 
west  coast.  These  settlements,  called  fac¬ 
tories,  were  rented  to  the  English.  They 
were  fortified  and  used  chiefly  for  storage 
and  as  posts  for  trading  with  the  nearby 
inhabitants. 

The  French  East  India  Company  had 
established  trading  posts  along  the  east 
coast  in  the  late  1600’s.  Pondichery,  the 
strongest,  lay  only  100  miles  from  Madras. 
Competition  between  the  two  groups  of 
traders  was  strong.  It  increased  when  India 
lapsed  into  chaos  in  the  18th  century,  a 
situation  that  seemed  to  invite  interfer¬ 
ence. 

When  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes¬ 
sion  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1744,  with 
England  and  France  on  opposing  sides,  the 
conflict  spread  to  the  East.  The  French 
governor  in  India,  Joseph  Dupleix,  was  an 
able,  ambitious,  and  resourceful  man.  With 
help  from  Indian  troops,  he  fought  a  series 
of  brilliant  battles  against  the  British  and 
captured  Madras.  When  a  general  Euro¬ 
pean  peace  was  signed  in  1748,  however, 
the  French  government— with  little  inter¬ 
est  in  India— returned  the  town  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  Dupleix  then  plunged  into  native 
Indian  affairs  in  an  effort  to  oust  the  British, 
but  was  recalled  to  France  in  1754. 
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Two  years  later  the  Seven  Years’  War 
broke  out  in  Europe  and  again  the  conflict 
spread  to  India.  At  that  time  Enghsh  forces 
were  led  by  a  brilliant  young  Englishman, 
Robert  Clive,  who  had  gone  to  India  in 
1743  as  a  Company  clerk.  In  1756  the  Na- 
wab  of  Bengal,  who  favored  the  French 
and  detested  the  British,  attacked  Calcutta 
and  imprisoned  146  Englishmen  overnight 
in  a  small  windowless  dungeon.  By  morn¬ 
ing  most  of  them  had  died  of  suffocation  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Clive  was  in 
Madras  when  the  attack  occurred.  He 
quickly  loaded  his  forces  on  ships,  sailed 
northward  to  Calcutta,  and  won  a  smash¬ 
ing  victory  over  the  Nawab  at  Plassey. 
Pondichery  surrended  to  the  English  in 
1761.  When  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  over 
in  1763,  the  English,  tlianks  to  Robert  Clive 
and  superior  sea  power,  had  put  an  end  to 
French  rule  in  India  and  found  themselves 
masters  of  Bengal.  This  region  became  the 
cornerstone  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

Company  rule  was  limited.  The  British 
government  disapproved  of  a  commercial 
organization  having  extensive  political 
power,  and  determined  to  supervise  the 
East  India  Company  more  closely.  The 
India  Act  of  1784  gave  authority  over  the 
Company  to  a  Board  of  Control,  whose 
president  was  to  be  a  Cabinet  member. 
The  British  government  appointed  the 
highest  Company  official  in  India,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  general.  In  1814  Parliament  revoked 
the  Company’s  commercial  monopoly,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  China  trade;  this  monopoly  was 
in  turn  revoked  in  1833. 

However,  the  East  India  Company  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  administrative  agency  under 
government  supervision.  Faced  by  threats 
from  local  Indian  princes  and  by  the  an¬ 
archy  that  followed  the  end  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  it  extended  British  control  over 
more  and  more  territory.  Company  repre¬ 
sentatives  either  eonquered  lands  directly 
or  arranged  alliances  with  local  rulers  who 


accepted  the  protection  of  the  Company. 
By  the  mid-19th  century  the  entire  subcon¬ 
tinent  of  India  had  come  under  English 
control. 

The  final  blow  to  the  authority  of  the 
East  India  Company  came  in  1857  as  the 
result  of  a  mutiny  among  the  native  troops, 
or  sepoys,  serving  the  British.  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  had  been  growing  for  some  years. 
Indians  resented  British  missionary  activity 
and  modernization  policies,  and  were 
alarmed  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  ex¬ 
pansion  followed  by  the  Company  in  the 
mid-1800’s.  Then  in  1857  a  rumor  spread 
among  the  sepoys  that  new  rifle  cartridges 
—the  ends  of  which  had  to  be  bitten  off— 
would  be  greased  with  beef  and  pork  fat. 
Hindus  regarded  cows  as  sacred  and  Mos¬ 
lems  considered  pigs  unclean.  Both  groups 
were  outraged,  rose  in  mutiny,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  many  Europeans.  The  Sepoy  Rebel- 
lipn  laeked  mass  support,  however,  and  the 
British  were  able  to  suppress  it  by  the  end 
of  1858. 

As  a  result  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  the 
British  Parliament  abolished  the  East  India 
Company  in  1858  and  transferred  all  of  its 
authority  and  holdings  to  the  British 
crown.  The  government  created  a  new 
Cabinet  post.  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  appointed  a  viceroy  to  rule  in  India 
itself.  It  established  a  clear  division  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces  governed  directly  by 
the  British  (British  India)  and  the  native 
prineely  states  (Indian  India);  the  latter 
controlled  their  own  internal  affairs. 

By  and  large,  the  British  government 
retained  the  administrative  and  financial 
system  developed  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  The  vieeroy  had  full  authority.  In 
1861  legislative  and  executive  councils, 
including  Indian  representatives,  were 
created  to  assist  him.  All  the  members, 
however,  were  appointed  rather  than 
elected.  An  efficient  Indian  civil  service 
was  developed  and  although  the  British 
did  monopolize  the  top  positions,  Indians 
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eventually  filled  most  of  the  posts  in  the 
intermediate  and  lower  ranks. 

British  administration  had  mixed  re¬ 
sults.  Probably  the  single  most  important 
contribution  of  the  British  in  India  was 
unification;  never  before  had  the  entire 
subcontinent  come  under  one  authority. 
Political  unity  was  strengthened  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  English  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guage.  Prior  to  this  time,  there  had  been  no 
single  language  which  all  educated  Indians 
could  speak. 

The  British  in  India  also  suppressed  or¬ 
ganized  bands  of  robbers,  reduced  the 
dangers  of  travel,  and  provided  protection 
for  life  and  property.  They  outlawed  suttee 
( the  suicide  of  widows  on  their  husbands’ 
funeral  pyres)  and  the  killing  of  infant 
girls.  Other  improvements  included  in¬ 
creased  medical  facilities,  miles  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  telegraph  lines,  and  extensive 
irrigation  works  that  watered  over  30  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  land. 

The  picture  had  a  dark  side,  too.  Be¬ 
cause  of  better  sanitation  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  law  and  order,  the  population 
increased  rapidly.  Food  supplies  could  not 
keep  up  with  this  growth,  so  tliat  living 
standards  for  large  numbers  of  people  ac¬ 
tually  declined.  Millions  lived  so  close  to 
the  starvation  level  that  a  single  bad  season 
was  enough  to  create  famine.  Poverty  was 
an  old  story  in  India  and  the  British  did  try 
to  relieve  it,  but  without  great  success.  A 
heavy  blow  was  the  end  of  the  village 
handicraft  system,  which  for  centuries  had 
been  a  vital  part  of  the  Indian  economy. 
With  the  growth  of  British  industry,  India 
became  a  great  market  for  cheap  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  especially  cotton  textiles. 
The  Indians’  handwoven  cloth  could  not 
compete  with  the  imported  textiles  at 
home,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  sell  it  to 
other  countries.  Thus  Indians  were  forced 
to  depend  more  and  more  on  agriculture 
for  subsistence. 


Problems  also  arose  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  1833  the  British  government  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  educational  system.  It 
was  based  on  British  models,  and  all  in¬ 
struction  was  in  English.  Little  was  done  to 
set  up  schools  in  the  villages,  and  illiteracy 
actually  increased  in  the  population  at 
large.  However,  a  small  group  of  Indian 
intellectuals,  trained  in  the  new  schools  in 
the  cities,  absorbed  English  history  as  well 
as  the  English  language.  What  they  learned 
about  the  liberal  traditions  of  19th-century 
Europe  intensified  their  own  desire  for  self- 
government.  In  1885  Hindu  leaders  formed 
the  Indian  National  Congress;  in  1906  a 
group  of  educated  Moslems  formed  the 
Moslem  League.  Both  organizations  had 
as  their  common  aim  representative  self- 
government  for  India.  Indian  nationalism 
grew  steadily  in  strength. 

Section  Review 

1.  How  did  the  following  affect  British- 
French  rivalry  in  India:  Mogul  decline; 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession;  the 
Seven  Years’  War? 

2.  In  what  respects  did  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  India? 

3.  Why  and  how  did  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  reduce  the  powers  of  the  East  India 
Company? 

4.  What  was  the  Sepoy  Rebellion?  Why 
was  it  important? 

5.  What  were  some  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  British  rule  in  India?  some  of  the 
shortcomings? 

2  Foreign  powers  exploited  China 

In  the  mid-l7th  century,  when  Mogul 
power  was  at  its  height  in  India,  the  Man- 
chus  established  a  new  dynasty  in  China. 
For  many  years  they  controlled  a  vast  and 
prosperous  empire.  However,  decline  set 
in  about  1800.  Population  grew  rapidly, 
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The  Chinese,  who  looked  upon  other  peo¬ 
ples  os  barbarians,  resisted  Western  influ¬ 
ence.  For  many  years,  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  merchants  were  allowed  to  carry  on  only 
limited  trade  and  were  forbidden  to  mingle 
with  the  Chinese  people.  Merchants  in  Canton 
were  confined  to  a  small  area  of  the  harbor, 
shown  above,  until  military  pressure  from 
the  West  forced  China  to  liberalize  its  pol¬ 
icy.  At  right,  a  Chinese  caricature  depicts  a 
British  sailor  as  a  hideous  creature  with 
tobacco  smoke  pouring  from  his  mouth.  The 
Chinese  writing  warns  that:  "Soldiers  should 
shoot  it  with  fire-arms,  for  bows  and  arrows 
are  unable  to  injure  it.  .  .  .  When  it  meets 
anyone  it  forthwith  eats  him.  It  is  truly  a 
wonderful  monster." 
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and  agriculture  did  not  advance  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace.  Insufficient  food  and 
increasing  poverty  caused  discontent.  See- 
tional  differences  also  developed  because 
the  Manchus  discriminated  against  the 
southern  Chinese.  By  the  mid-19th  cen¬ 
tury,  Manchu  leadership  was  in  serious 
decline.  Rebellions  were  breaking  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  secret 
societies  were  being  organized  against  the 
regime. 

Europeans  used  force  to  win  trading 
rights.  Unfortunately  for  China,  with  its 
government  deteriorating  and  internal  dis¬ 
content  growing,  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  scene  to  complicate  matters  further. 

Europeans  had  begun  carrying  on  some 
eommerce  with  China  in  the  mid-16th 
century,  but  the  Manchu  government  re¬ 
stricted  it  severely.  Foreign  merchants 
were  permitted  to  trade  only  at  Macao  and 
Canton,  tariffs  were  high,  and  the  Chinese 
imported  very  few  Western  products.  With 
the  advent  of  industrialism  in  Europe, 
however.  Westerners  sought  to  increase  the 
volume  of  trade  with  China.  Friction  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  two  civilizations,  with  differ¬ 
ent  conceptions  of  law  and  justice,  came 
into  greater  contact  with  one  another. 

Discord  burst  into  open  warfare  in  1839. 
Basically,  the  war  grew  out  of  the  Manchu 
refusal  to  allow  the  British  to  establish  reg¬ 
ular  commerce  with  China.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  cause,  however,  was  opium,  which  the 
English  East  India  Company  had  been  im¬ 
porting  in  exchange  for  Chinese  tea  and 
silk.  Although  there  was  a  law  against  the 
practice,  the  Manchus  had  not  enforced  it 
for  years.  Suddenly  a  Cantonese  official 
seized  quantities  of  the  drug  and  destroyed 
it.  The  British  protested,  but  negotiations 
failed  and  the  two  countries  went  to  war. 

Although  the  Opium  War  lasted  three 
years,  the  Chinese,  who  had  no  navy,  were 
no  match  for  the  British.  The  conflict  ended 
with  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  by 


which  the  Chinese  ceded  Hong  Kong  to 
the  British,  paid  damages  for  the  opium 
cargoes  they  had  destroyed,  and  agreed  to 
a  uniform  and  moderate  tariff  on  trade. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  Chinese  were 
forced  to  open  five  port  cities  to  trade.  The 
Treaty  of  Nanking  signaled  the  real  open¬ 
ing  of  China,  for  soon  afterward  other 
Western  nations  received  similar  rights. 

Foreigners,  aware  of  the  weakness  and 
corruption  of  the  Chinese  government, 
abused  their  privileges  and  friction  devel¬ 
oped.  In  1856  war  again  broke  out.  This 
time  a  combined  English-French  fleet 
sailed  upriver  to  the  capital,  Peking,  forced 
the  emperor  to  flee,  and  burned  the  beauti¬ 
ful  summer  palace.  In  treaties  signed  in 
1858  and  I860,  the  Manchus  opened  eleven 
additional  ports,  legalized  the  opium  trade, 
agreed  to  receive  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives,  and  promised  to  protect  Christian 
missionaries.  China  also  granted  foreigners 
the  privilege  of  extraterritoriality— that  is, 
they  were  released  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chinese  courts  and  subject  only  to  their 
own. 

China  was  divided  into  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence.  For  the  next  fifty  years  the  history  of 
China  was  a  dismal  tale  of  continued  gov¬ 
ernmental  decline,  internal  rebellions,  and 
foreign  eneroachment.  As  explained  in  Sec¬ 
tion  4,  Russia  gained  control  of  the  entire 
Asian  seacoast  north  of  Korea,  France  ac¬ 
quired  Indo-China,  and  Britain  seized 
Burma.  China  regarded  all  these  neighbor¬ 
ing  areas  as  protectorates.  That  is,  they 
were  under  the  protection  of,  and  partly 
governed  by,  China.  Another  such  region, 
the  Korean  peninsula,  was  the  object  of 
Japanese  interest.  China  resented  the 
growth  of  Japanese  influence  there,  and  in 
1894  the  two  countries  went  to  war.  Japan 
easily  defeated  China  in  the  eight-month 
Sino-Japanese  War.  The  Treaty  of  Shimo- 
noseki  in  1895  provided  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Korea.  Japan  gained  die  island  of 
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Formosa,  the  Pescadores  Islands,  and  a 
large  indemnity. 

The  utter  helplessness  of  China  was  now 
clear  to  all,  and  foreign  powers  quickly 
moved  in  to  carve  up  the  “Chinese  melon” 
by  establishing  spheres  of  influence— that 
is,  regions  where  their  economic  interests 
were  supreme.  Within  its  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,  each  nation  had  rights  to  specific 
tracts  of  land  called  concessions,  which 
they  more  or  less  controlled  and  where 
they  enjoyed  extraterritoriality.  In  the  rich 
Yangtze  valley,  for  example,  British  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  allowed  to  build  railroads, 
establish  factories,  and  open  mines.  No 
other  foreigners  could  operate  in  this  area. 
In  return,  the  British  promised  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  other  spheres  of  influence.  Russia 
had  concessions  in  the  north,  Cermany  on 
the  Shantung  peninsula,  and  France  in  the 
south. 

The  scramble  for  concessions  from  the 
Manchus  prompted  the  United  States  to 
announce  its  Open  Door  Policy  in  1899. 
Fearing  that  Cliina  might  be  completely 
divided  up  into  exclusive  spheres  that 
would  shut  out  American  trade,  the  United 
States  proposed  that  nations  having  such 
spheres  should  permit  businessmen  of  all 
nations  to  compete  on  equal  terms.  Several 
nations  agreed  to  the  plan,  which  ultimate¬ 
ly  helped  keep  China  intact  territorially 
and  assured  American  businessmen  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
those  from  Europe. 

The  Chinese  deeply  resented  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  their  country  by  foreigners. 
Conservative  interests  dominated  the 
Manchu  court,  which  clung  more  fiercely 
than  ever  to  traditional  Chinese  customs. 
Many  of  the  people  joined  a  secret  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Society  of  Harmonious  Fists 
(dubbed  “Boxers”),  which  opposed  all 
Westerners.  The  Boxers  revolted  in  1899, 
destroying  railroads,  burning  bridges,  and 
killing  Europeans.  The  Boxer  Rebellion 
was  quickly  put  down  by  a  combined  force 


of  Europeans,  Americans,  and  Japanese, 
and  even  more  stringent  controls  were 
placed  upon  the  Chinese  government. 
Aleanwhile,  a  group  of  progressive  Chi¬ 
nese,  convinced  that  change  was  necessary, 
began  a  revolutionary  movement  that 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

Section  Review 

1.  How  did  China  by  the  mid-I9th  cen¬ 
tury  show  evidence  of  Manchu  decline? 
Describe  the  conditions  and  events  that 
led  to  the  Opium  War.  How  did  Britain 
profit  from  it?  What  further  concessions  to 
foreign  powers  were  the  Manchus  forced 
to  grant  in  the  treaties  of  1858  and  I860? 

2.  What  were  spheres  of  influence  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  China?  How  were  they  affected  by 
the  Sino-Japanese  War?  the  Open  Door 
Policy? 

3.  How  did  the  Manchu  rulers  react  to 
Western  intervention  in  China?  How  did 
other  groups  react?  What  was  the  outcome 
of  the  Boxer  Rebellion? 

3  Japan  became  a  world  power 

About  forty  years  before  the  Manchus 
became  all-powerful  in  China,  the  Tokuga- 
wa  clan  had  won  control  of  the  shogunate 
in  Japan.  Under  their  vigorous  leadership, 
Japan  was  unified  under  a  stable  political 
system.  After  foreigners  were  expelled  and 
Christianity  outlawed  in  the  I7th  century, 
Japan  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  orderly  government  in 
virtual  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Tokugawa  rule,  however,  was  based  on 
the  strict  division  of  social  classes.  The 
samurai  warriors  and  feudal  nobles  (dai- 
mios)  enjoyed  many  privileges  while  the 
peasants,  who  were  tlie  vast  majority  of  the 
population,  endured  harsh  exploitation.  In 
the  I8th  century,  internal  trade  flourished, 
prices  increased,  and  merchants  and 
traders  in  the  cities  prospered.  However, 
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the  nobles,  in  order  to  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  went  heavily  into  debt.  As  they 
did  so,  they  increased  the  rent  paid  them 
by  the  peasants.  Conditions  became  so 
intolerable  that  peasant  uprisings  broke 
out  frequently  in  the  mid-18th  century.  By 
the  mid-19th  century,  discontent  had 
reached  a  dangerous  point.  The  peasants 
were  desperate  and  the  nobles  were  mired 
in  debt.  Powerful  daimio  families  were 
jealous  of  the  Tokugawas,  and  many  Japa¬ 
nese  intellectuals  had  begun  to  raise  doubts 
about  the  feudal  system  of  shogunate. 

The  United  States  opened  Japan  to 
trade.  Since  the  early  19th  century,  Amer¬ 
ican  whaling  ships  had  been  operating  in 
the  northern  Pacific,  and  clipper  ships 
sailed  near  Japan  in  trading  with  China. 
American  shippers  were  interested  in  Japan 
because  they  needed  stations  where  their 
vessels  could  stop  for  food,  fuel,  and  water. 


They  also  wanted  protection  for  then* 
sailors;  those  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  Japanese  shores  had  been  harshly 
treated. 

In  1853  the  American  government  sent 
Commodore  Matthew  Perry  and  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  four  ships  to  ask  the  Japanese  to  open 
their  ports  and  trade  with  the  outside 
world.  Perry  delivered  a  message  from 
President  Millard  Fillmore,  requesting 
that  the  Japanese  open  their  country  to 
foreign  trade.  Then  he  left,  promising  to 
return  the  following  spring  for  an  answer. 

In  February  1854  Perry  returned  with 
ten  ships.  He  carried  many  presents  for 
the  Japanese  officials— books,  rifles,  revolv¬ 
ers,  clocks,  perfume,  sewing  machines, 
and  even  a  small  locomotive.  The  Japanese 
were  impressed  by  the  gifts  and  by  Perry’s 
dignity  and  show  of  force.  They  agreed  to 
the  Treaty  of  Kanagawa,  which  opened 
two  ports  and  provided  better  treatment 
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The  Japanese  opened  their  ports  to  American 
and  Europeon  merchants  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  ending  a  traditional  policy  of  isolation. 
However,  several  powerful  nobles  were  opposed 
to  allowing  Westerners  in  Japan.  Only  after 
the  British  bombarded  the  Japanese  port  of 
Kagoshima  in  1863  were  these  nobles  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  continued  isolation.  In 
the  scene  at  left,  drawn  a  few  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Perry  in  1853,  Westerners  and 
Japanese  gather  together  in  a  merchant's  house 
at  Yokohama,  a  major  trading  port. 


for  shipwrecked  sailors.  In  1858  a  second 
treaty  opened  additional  ports,  established 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  granted  extraterri¬ 
toriality  to  American  citizens  in  Japan. 
Soon  afterward,  other  Western  nations  ne¬ 
gotiated  similar  treaties.  The  way  seemed 
to  he  open  to  foreign  exploitation  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Japanese  adopted  new  ways.  Japan, 
however,  did  not  go  the  way  of  China. 
Unlike  the  Chinese  rulers,  the  Japanese 
decided  that  their  country  could  survive 
only  by  adopting  some  Western  ways.  One 
of  the  first  changes  involved  the  shogunate 
itself.  Antiforeign  riots  had  followed  the 
Treaty  of  Kanagawa.  The  Tokugawas  were 
blamed  for  these  uprisings,  as  well  as  for 
the  poor  conditions  of  the  preceding  hun¬ 
dred  years.  In  1867  powerful  daimio 
leaders  forced  the  shogun  to  surrender  his 


powers.  The  next  year  the  emperor  was  re¬ 
stored  to  a  position  of  authority  and  the 
capital  was  moved  from  Kyoto  to  Tokyo. 
Emperor  Mutsuhito,  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
adopted  AJeiji  (meaning  “enlightened 
peace”)  as  the  name  of  his  reign;  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  is  known  as  the  Meiji 
Restoration. 

During  the  forty-five  years  of  the  Meiji 
Era,  Japan  was  transformed  into  a  power¬ 
ful  modern  state,  the  first  industrialized 
nation  of  Asia.  However,  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  political,  social,  and  economic 
affairs  were  carefully  controlled  and  di¬ 
rected.  Japanese  leaders  sent  delegations 
to  study  the  techniques  and  institutions  of 
all  the  major  Western  powers,  and  then 
adopted  only  what  they  thought  suitable 
for  Japan. 

In  1871  the  emperor  aboHshed  feudal¬ 
ism.  In  1889  he  issued  a  constitution  mod¬ 
eled  on  Bismarck’s  constitution  for  the  Cer- 
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man  Empire.  Although  it  provided  for  a 
two-house  legislature,  the  emperor  re¬ 
mained  supreme.  Only  the  lower  house  was 
elected,  and  voting  was  limited  to  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Military  leaders 
wielded  great  power  in  the  government, 
which  was  in  no  sense  a  democracy.  The 
army  and  navy  were  reorganized  and 
strengthened,  the  former  based  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  model  and  the  latter  on  the  British. 
Compulsory  education  was  introduced  and 
illiteracy  virtually  abolished.  The  govern¬ 
ment  adopted  a  new  legal  code  and  judicial 
system,  patterned  after  Western  ones,  so 
that  all  foreign  powers  gave  up  their  rights 
of  extraterritoriality  by  1899. 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
political  changes  were  those  in  economic 
life.  Aware  that  the  strength  of  the  Western 
nations  was  based  on  industrial  power, 
Japanese  leaders  pushed  ahead  with  an 
intensive  program  of  industrialization.  Be¬ 
cause  capital  was  in  short  supply,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  not  only  granted  loans  and  sub¬ 
sidies  to  private  industrialists  but  also 
entered  directly  into  the  building  of  rail¬ 
roads,  factories,  shipping  facilities,  and 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  Many  of 
these  enterprises  were  eventually  turned 
over  to  private  capitalists,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  never  relinquished  its  control  over 
railroads  and  communications.  Japan  thus 
developed  an  unusual  industrial  system. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  a  “mixed”  system  of 
private  and  governmental  enterprise.  For 
another,  it  was  dominated  by  a  few  wealthy 
families  that  made  up  an  economic  ruling 
class. 

A  third  significant  feature  of  Japanese 
industrialization  was  its  rapidity.  At  the 
time  of  die  Meiji  Restoration,  there  were 
practically  no  factory  workers  in  Japan.  By 
1900  there  were  half  a  million. 

Foreign  aggression  furthered  Japanese 
ambitions.  In  becoming  a  modern  indus¬ 
trial  nation,  Japan  also  became  imperialis¬ 


tic.  A  rapid  rise  in  population  had  resulted 
from  improved  sanitation  and  better  med¬ 
ical  services.  In  the  Meiji  Era  alone,  popu¬ 
lation  expanded  from  less  than  30  to  over 
50  million.  The  nation  could  not  produce 
enough  food  for  its  people.  It  also  lacked 
raw  materials  and  needed  markets  for  its 
manufactures.  Japan  looked  to  the  Asian 
mainland  as  a  solution  for  its  difficulties. 
As  early  as  1876  the  Japanese  obtained 
commercial  privileges  in  Korea.  It  was  such 
transactions  that  irritated  the  Chinese  and 
precipitated  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of 
1894-1895.  By  defeating  China,  Japan 
made  its  first  significant  acquisition  of  ter¬ 
ritory  beyond  its  own  borders. 

The  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  granted 
Japan  not  only  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
but  also  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  of  Man¬ 
churia,  which  jutted  southward  into  the 
Yellow  Sea.  The  Russians,  pursuing  their 
own  vigorous  policy  of  imperialist  expan¬ 
sion  in  Manchuria,  had  long  desired  Liao¬ 
tung  because  at  its  southern  tip  lay  Port 
Arthur,  one  of  the  finest  year-round  harbors 
in  the  Far  East.  Backed  by  France  and 
Germany,  Russia  forced  Japan  to  return 
Liaotung  to  China,  and  shortly  afterward 
leased  the  peninsula  and  harbor  for  itself 
through  a  treaty  with  China.  This  move 
angered  the  Japanese,  as  did  Russian  in¬ 
trigues  in  Korea. 

Negotiations  between  Japan  and  Russia 
over  Korea  and  Manchuria  broke  down 
in  1904.  Fighting  began  when  Japan, 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur, 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  West,  Japan 
won  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  modem  history  that  an  Asian 
country  had  defeated  a  great  European 
nation.  In  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  ( 1905 ) , 
Japan  regained  Liaotung  and  Port  Arthur, 
obtained  a  definite  sphere  of  influence  in 
Korea,  and  won  the  southern  half  of  the 
Russian  island  of  Sakhalin.  Five  years  later 
Japan  openly  annexed  Korea.  Almost  over- 
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night  Japan  had  become  a  first-class  power  5.  Describe  the  background  and  results  of 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 


Section  Review 

1.  What  internal  conditions  in  Japan  led 
to  dissatisfaction  with  rule  by  the  Toku- 
gawa  clan? 

2.  Why  did  the  United  States  wish  to  es¬ 
tablish  closer  contacts  with  Japan?  How 
was  this  aim  accomplished? 

3.  What  was  the  Meiji  Restoration?  How 
was  Japanese  fife  transformed  during  the 
forty-five  years  that  followed? 

4.  Why  did  Japan  become  imperialistic? 
What  territories  did  Japan  gain  as  a  result 
of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki? 


4  Many  nations  acquired  influence 
elsewhere  in  the  East 

When  old  and  proud  civilizations,  such 
as  those  of  India  and  China,  proved  unable 
to  withstand  European  penetration,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  smaller  nations  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  the  scattered  islands  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  should  also  come  under  West¬ 
ern  domination.  In  the  Pacific  region,  the 
imperialistic  nations  of  Europe  found  a 
new  rival,  the  United  States. 
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Through  Native  Eyes,  Europeans  often 
appear  strange.  A  native  of  New  Caledonia, 
an  island  northeast  of  Australia,  made  the 
amusing  drawing  below,  showing  French 
soldiers  holding  huge  rifles.  The  Aleutian 
Islands,  located  oft  Alaska,  were  exploited 
by  Siberian  fur  traders.  At  bottom,  two  Aleuts 
paddle  a  stern  Russian  in  a  kayak.  The 
wooden  plaque  at  left  was  made  in  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  a  British  possession  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  central  figure,  a  native 
god,  is  surrounded  by  European  objects  that 
symbolize  the  power  of  the  white  man,  in¬ 
cluding  a  spoked  wheel,  a  clock,  a  rifle, 
mirrors,  and  hatchets. 
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European  powers  expanded  into  several 
regions  of  Asia.  In  northern  Asia,  Russia 
had  for  generations  been  building  up  its 
settlements  in  Siberia.  When  China  be¬ 
came  vulnerable  to  Western  exploitation 
in  the  mid-19th  century,  the  Russians— 
always  in  search  of  warm-water  ports— 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  secure  a 
large  coastal  area  north  of  Korea,  where 
they  founded  Vladivostok  in  1860.  Later 
they  won  concessions  in  Mongolia  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Turkestan.  In  1890  Russia  began 
building  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  and 
obtained  permission  from  China  for  the  line 
to  cross  Manchuria.  The  Russians  failed  to 
hold  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  however,  and 
their  defeat  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
was  a  serious  blow  to  their  imperialistic 
plans  in  this  area. 

Meanwhile,  Russian  imperialists  were 
advancing  into  southwestern  Asia— partic¬ 
ularly  the  Caucasus  and  tire  steppes  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Both  advances  worried 
the  British.  Russian  influence  extended  into 
Persia,  and  the  British  feared  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  might  reach  the  Persian  Culf  and 
menace  the  British  route  to  India  and  the 
East.  In  mid- Asia  the  Russians  reached  the 
borders  of  Afghanistan,  a  position  that  also 
threatened  India.  In  1907  Britain  and  Rus¬ 
sia  signed  an  agreement  promising  to  re¬ 
frain  from  seizing  Afghanistan;  Persia  was 
divided  into  spheres  of  influence,  with  Rus¬ 
sia  controlling  the  north  and  Britain  the 
south. 

In  southeast  Asia,  Britain  and  France 
were  the  two  chief  rivals  for  territory.  The 
French  first  moved  into  the  area  in  the  late 
18th  century,  and  peaceful  relations  were 
maintained  for  many  years.  In  the  mid-19th 
century,  however,  hostile  feelings  resulted 
in  the  persecution  of  French  missionaries. 
A  French  naval  expedition  attacked  and 
captured  Saigon  in  1860.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  France  established  protector¬ 
ates  over  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and 
Annam.  These  areas  had  traditionally  paid 


tribute  to  China,  which  tried  unsuccess- 
fidly  to  eject  the  French  by  force  in  the 
1880’s.  In  1893  the  French  took  over  Laos. 
They  grouped  all  these  areas  together  to 
form  the  French  colony  of  Indo-China,  an 
area  nearly  50  per  cent  larger  than  France. 

Burma  meanwhile  had  come  under  Brit¬ 
ish  influence.  Conflicts  along  the  Indian 
border  touched  off  small  wars  which  en¬ 
abled  the  victorious  British  to  seize  more 
and  more  territory.  Burma  was  formally 
annexed  to  India  in  1885.  Other  possessions 
of  the  British  in  this  area  were  Ceylon, 
Singapore,  and  northern  Borneo. 

One  other  European  power  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  region  was  the  Netherlands, 
which  controlled  the  East  Indies.  As  was 
the  case  with  the  British  in  India,  a  private 
trading  company  (the  Dutch  East  India 
Company)  ruled  for  many  years.  Then  in 
1798  the  home  government  took  over  and 
made  the  territoiy  a  colony,  called  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  The  Dutch 
reaped  handsome  profits  from  their  colony. 
They  built  schools,  but  insisted  that  in¬ 
struction  be  given  in  native  languages.  This 
system  had  the  effect  of  preserving  native 
cultures  and— more  important  from  the 
Dutch  viewpoint— also  delayed  the  spread 
of  disruptive  European  ideas  like  national¬ 
ism  and  democracy. 

Pacific  islands  fell  under  foreign  domi¬ 
nation.  The  Pacific  Ocean  became  increas¬ 
ingly  significant  in  the  late  19th  century  as 
a  vast  international  waterway  for  the  na¬ 
tions  that  ringed  its  shores.  With  the  rapid 
development  of  ocean  transportation, 
trans-Pacific  commerce  developed  witli 
amazing  suddenness.  And  just  as  suddenly, 
the  thousands  of  islands  that  lay  scattered 
across  the  Pacific  became  important  as  re¬ 
fueling  stops. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  that  Great  Britain,  the  most  important 
naval  power,  acquired  the  largest  number 
of  Pacific  islands,  beginning  with  its  an- 
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nexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands  in  1874.  Ten 
years  later  Britain  proclaimed  southeast 
New  Guinea  a  protectorate,  and  in  the 
1890’s  added  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  south¬ 
ern  Solomons  to  its  domain. 

The  Germans  colonized  northeastern 
New  Guinea  and  acquired  the  northern 
Solomon  Islands  in  the  1880’s.  In  1899  they 
purchased  from  Spain  the  Marshall,  Garo- 
line,  and  Mariana  Islands.  These  islands 
were  valuable  chiefly  as  coaling  stations. 
French  possessions  in  the  Pacific  were  less 
extensive  than  those  of  the  British  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  French  made  protectorates  of 
Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands  in  1842  and 
annexed  New  Galedonia  in  1853.  Later  in 
the  century,  they  established  joint  rule  with 
the  British  over  the  New  Hebrides.  Eco¬ 
nomically  the  most  valuable  island  was 
New  Galedonia,  which  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  chromium  in  the  1900’s. 

The  United  States  too  was  interested  in 
Pacific  possessions.  During  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  Americans  and  Europeans  settled  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  developed  a 
thriving  export  trade  in  sugar.  By  the  1880’s 
resident  Americans  dominated  the  govern¬ 
ment,  although  Hawaii  was  technically  in¬ 
dependent.  In  1890  the  McKinley  Tariff 
destroyed  the  favored  position  enjoyed  by 
Hawaiian  sugar  on  the  American  market. 
To  regain  a  preferred  status,  local  sugar 
planters  urged  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  strong-willed  Queen 
Liliuokalani  refused,  she  was  overthrown 
in  1893.  The  provisional  government,  con¬ 
trolled  by  Americans,  asked  for  annexation, 
which  Gongress  finally  granted  in  1898. 

The  islands  of  Samoa  were  the  object 
of  keen  rivalry  among  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  In  1899  Brit¬ 
ain  withdrew  from  Samoa  entirely,  Ger¬ 
many  received  two  of  the  largest  islands, 
and  the  United  States  obtained  Tutuila 
with  its  excellent  harbor  of  Pago  Pago, 
which  was  promptly  turned  into  a  naval 
base. 


Meanwhile,  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  of  1898,  the  United  States  had  ac¬ 
quired  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  Pacific.  When  the  war 
ended,  the  United  States  decided  to  keep 
the  islands  because  of  their  economic  and 
strategic  value.  The  Filipinos  wanted  com¬ 
plete  independence  but,  after  three  years 
of  stubborn  guerrilla  warfare,  were  finally 
subdued.  Military  government  was  re¬ 
placed  by  civil  government  in  1902,  when 
the  United  States  initiated  a  policy  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  Philippines  for  self-government 
and  eventual  independence. 

Section  Review 

1.  Name  the  chief  areas  of  Russian  im¬ 
perialistic  penetration  in  the  19th  century. 
How  were  resulting  conflicts  resolved? 

2.  Describe  the  imperialistic  ventures  of 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  in 
southeast  Asia. 

3.  Why  did  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  be¬ 
come  important  in  the  late  19th  century? 
How  did  the  United  States  gain  possession 
of  Hawaii?  of  the  Philippines? 

r  Africa  was  carved 

^  into  many  colonies 

Nowhere  did  imperialism  proceed  with 
such  speed  as  in  Africa.  Only  one  tenth  of 
its  huge  land  mass  was  under  European 
control  in  1875.  Within  twenty  years  only 
one  tenth  was  free  of  such  control. 

France  and  Britain  gained  control  of 
North  Africa.  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  had  been  conquered  by  the  Turks 
in  the  15th  century  and  incorporated  into 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  the  19th  century, 
Turkish  power  was  waning  and  the  nations 
of  Europe  saw  an  opportunity  to  extend 
their  influence. 

The  first  important  European  penetra¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  French,  who  invaded 
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Algeria  in  1830,  both  for  prestige  and  to 
avenge  the  attacks  of  Algerian  pirates.  For 
many  years  no  other  European  state 
showed  much  interest  in  North  Africa. 
Then  in  1869  a  French  company  under 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  finished  building  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  Near 
East  again  became,  as  it  had  been  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  a  great  crossroads  of  world 
trade. 

The  Turkish  khedive  (governor)  of 
Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  owned  a  large  bloc  of 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  How¬ 
ever,  in  trying  to  modernize  Egypt,  he  had 
borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money  from  Euro¬ 
pean  banks  and  had  gone  deeply  into  debt. 
In  1875  he  sold  his  stock  in  the  canal  com¬ 
pany  to  the  British  government.  From  then 
on  Britain  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  canal, 
a  vital  link  in  its  lifeline  to  India,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  When  internal  disorders 
broke  out  in  Egypt  in  1882,  Britain  sent  in 
a  military  expedition  and  reduced  the 
country  to  the  status  of  a  British  protector¬ 
ate.  Although  Egypt  was  technically  an 
autonomous  province  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  the  Turks  were  too  weak  to  resist. 

The  British,  hoping  to  acquire  a  solid 
belt  of  territory  from  Cairo  in  the  north  to 
Cape  Town  in  the  south,  then  moved  into 
the  Sudan.  (Their  immediate  goal  was  to 
put  down  a  native  revolt.)  The  first  ex¬ 
pedition  ended  in  disaster  when  Ceneral 
Charles  George  Gordon  was  killed  by  Su¬ 
danese  forces  at  the  battle  of  Khartoum  in 
1885.  Thirteen  years  later  General  Kitch¬ 
ener  avenged  Gordon’s  death  by  defeating 
the  Sudanese  at  Omdurman.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  Britain  and  Egypt  made  the  Sudan 
a  condominium— that  is,  an  area  to  be 
jointly  ruled  by  both  countries.  Actually,  of 
course,  Britain  was  the  dominant  power. 

Meanwhile,  France  had  been  active  de¬ 
veloping  Algeria  and  extending  its  influ¬ 
ence  over  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  It  had  also 
made  settlements  farther  south  throughout 
the  Sahara  region.  The  French  had  dreams 


of  establishing  a  solid  belt  of  territory 
across  the  top  of  Africa,  from  Dakar  on  the 
west  to  French  Somaliland  on  the  east.  It 
was  one  step  in  realizing  this  plan.  Captain 
Marchand’s  expedition,  that  precipitated 
the  Fashoda  Incident.  Although  blocked 
in  the  upper  Nile  region,  the  French  con¬ 
tinued  to  penetrate  central  and  western 
Africa. 

European  explorers  opened  up  the 
“Dark  Continent.”  For  centuries  only  the 
coasts  of  sub-Saharan  Africa— the  “Dark 
Continent”— were  known  to  Europeans. 
Exploration  of  the  interior  began  late  in  the 
I8th  century  with  Mungo  Park,  a  young 
Scottish  doctor  who  explored  the  Niger 
River.  In  the  I830’s  Richard  Lander,  an 
Englishman,  further  investigated  this  area, 
so  that  by  1840  the  entire  course  of  the 
river  was  known.  The  first  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Lake  Chad  region  were 
made  by  Heinrich  Barth,  a  German  who 
explored  the  area  in  the  I850’s.  In  East 
Africa,  two  English  explorers,  Richard  Bur¬ 
ton  and  John  Speke,  made  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  1858— Burton  of  Lake  Tangan¬ 
yika,  Speke  of  Lake  Victoria.  Six  years 
later  Speke  proved  that  the  Nile  had  its 
source  in  Lake  Victoria. 

The  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most 
famous,  of  all  African  explorers  was  David 
Livingstone,  a  Scottish  medical  missionary. 
He  explored  southeast  Africa,  making  sev¬ 
eral  great  journeys  between  1851  and  1873. 
He  was  the  first  white  man  to  cross  the 
Kalahari  Desert  and  to  see  Victoria  Falls. 
His  writings,  even  more  than  his  explora¬ 
tions,  had  significant  results.  Livingstone’s 
reports  on  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  for 
example,  speeded  up  its  abolition  in  East 
Africa.  By  stressing  the  point  that  Africa 
should  be  opened  to  “commerce  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  he  created  widespread  interest  in 
the  continent. 

Livingstone  began  his  third  journey  in 
1866  and  was  not  heard  from  for  several 
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years.  The  belief  spread  in  Europe  and 
America  that  the  greatest  hving  explorer 
was  lost.  In  1869  the  New  York  Herald  sent 
its  best  reporter,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  to 
Africa  with  orders  to  “find  Livingstone.” 
Stanley  underwent  great  hardships  in  his 
search.  Finally,  one  day  in  1871,  he  wan¬ 
dered  into  a  village  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
There  stood  a  lone  white  man.  In  Stanley’s 
words : 

As  I  advanced  slowly  toward  him  I  no¬ 
ticed  he  was  pale,  looked  wearied,  had  a 
grey  beard,  wore  a  bluish  cap  with  a  faded 
gold  band  around  it,  had  on  a  red-sleeved 
waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  grey  tweed  trou¬ 
sers.  I  would  have  run  to  him,  would  have 
embraced  him,  only  I  did  not  know  how 
he  would  receive  me;  so  I  walked  deliber¬ 
ately  to  him,  took  off  my  hat,  and  said: 
“Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?”  “Yes,”  he 
said  with  a  kind  smile,  lifting  his  cap  slight¬ 
ly.  “I  thank  God,  Doctor,  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  you.” 

Stanley  tried  to  persuade  Livingstone 
to  give  up  his  work  and  return  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  Livingstone  refused.  Instead  he 
traveled  west  to  explore  further  and  died 
two  years  later. 

Meanwhile,  Stanley  became  an  explorer 
in  his  own  right  and  made  the  dangerous 
trip  down  the  Congo  River  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  In  the  course 
of  his  explorations  he  became  convinced 
that  Afriea  offered  vast  possibilities  for 
commercial  exploitation.  He  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope  to  seek  financial  backing  and  found  it 
in  the  person  of  Leopold  H,  king  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  In  1878  they  founded  a  private  com¬ 
pany  called  the  International  Congo  As¬ 
sociation. 

Western  powers  partitioned  Africa.  The 
formation  of  the  International  Congo  As¬ 
sociation  represented  the  beginning  of  the 
rapid  partition  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  This 
vast  region  was  inhabited  by  hundreds  of 


tribes  who  lived  by  primitive  farming  or 
cattle  raising.  Although  they  varied  widely 
in  culture,  none  had  developed  a  written 
language  or  strong  political  system.  They 
were  virtually  helpless  against  the  superior 
technology  of  the  Europeans. 

Stanley  returned  to  the  Congo  in  1879 
and  within  a  few  years  made  over  400 
treaties  with  native  chiefs.  The  latter  did 
not  understand  that,  in  placing  their  marks 
on  bits  of  paper  in  exchange  for  trinkets 
and  cloth,  they  were  turning  over  their 
land  to  the  Congo  Association.  Stanley  ac¬ 
quired  enormous  tracts  by  these  methods. 
This  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  which  in  1908  became  known 
as  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Other  explorers  adopted  Stanley’s  tech¬ 
niques  and  obtained  huge  areas  for  their 
countries.  Pierre  de  Brazza  of  France 
worked  in  western  Africa  and  enabled 
France  to  claim  a  vast  territory  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Congo  River.  A  German, 
Karl  Peters,  concentrated  on  eastern  Africa, 
and  was  instrumental  in  acquiring  German 
East  Africa  for  his  nation.  From  their  base 
in  Angola  (the  oldest  colony  in  Africa), 
the  Portuguese  explored  southern  Africa. 
Italians  made  claims  along  the  Red  Sea. 

The  great  British  empire  builder  Gecil 
Rhodes  went  to  South  Africa  in  1870  and 
made  a  fortune  in  the  diamond  and  gold 
mines.  Rhodes  was  instrumental  in  making 
Bechuanaland  a  protectorate  of  Britain, 
and  in  Britain’s  acquisition  of  the  territory 
of  Rhodesia. 

By  1914  all  of  Africa  had  been  parti¬ 
tioned  by  European  powers,  with  only 
Liberia  and  Abyssinia  (now  Ethiopia)  re¬ 
maining  independent.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  had  become  a  self-governing  British 
dominion  in  1910.  In  addition  to  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  Rhodesia,  and  Bechuanaland, 
Britain  was  in  control  of  Nigeria,  the  Gold 
Coast,  Uganda,  Kenya,  Nyasaland,  Brit¬ 
ish  Somaliland,  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone, 
Zanzibar,  Swaziland,  and  Basutoland. 
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Imperialism  in  Africa  disrupted  the  lives  of  the  natives.  Well  before  the 
imperialistic  era,  slave  traders  had  begun  taking  people  from  their  villages. 
The  diagrams  below  show  how  the  slaves  were  packed  into  ships.  IThe  top 
view  is  a  ship  as  seen  from  above,  and  the  lower  one  is  a  cross  section.)  In 
the  19th  century,  white  explorers  seized  and  exploited  vast  regions  of  Africa. 
Above,  natives  fall  before  the  guns  of  men  accompanying  Henry  Stanley.  Some 
Europeans,  including  missionaries  and  doctors,  tried  to  improve  conditions  in 
Africa.  A  carving  of  a  French  nun,  below  right,  was  made  by  a  West  African. 
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France  by  1900  had  gained  control  of  the 
largest  colonial  empire  in  Africa.  It  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  Sahara  and  large  areas 
adjacent  to  it;  on  the  east  the  French  ruled 
Madagascar  and  French  Somaliland.  Ger¬ 
many  had  obtained  German  East  Africa, 
the  Gameroons  and  Togoland,  and  Ger¬ 
man  Southwest  Africa.  Least  successful 
were  the  Italians.  They  gained  Eritrea, 
Italian  Somaliland,  and  Libya,  but  none  of 
these  regions  was  of  much  value.  They 
were  defeated  decisively  by  the  Abyssin- 
ians  in  1896  when  attempting  to  occupy 
their  country. 

The  coming  of  the  white  man  brought 
mixed  results  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  led  to  the  eventual  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  tribal  warfare.  Euro¬ 
pean  help  was  invaluable  in  fighting  dis¬ 
ease  and  illiteracy  and  in  building  cities, 
railroads,  and  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  Europeans  wanted  African  labor 
above  all  and  exploited  the  natives  cruelly 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  Many  Africans  were 
uprooted  from  their  tribal  and  village  soci¬ 
eties,  taxed  heavily,  and  compelled  into 
forced  labor.  Some  of  the  worst  barbarities 
occurred  in  the  Gongo  Free  State,  where 
European  overseers  inflicted  brutal  pun¬ 
ishments  in  order  to  increase  rubber  pro¬ 
duction.  Execution,  whipping,  and  torture 
were  common. 

Gonditions  gradually  improved  in  the 
20th  century,  and  a  small  Westernized 
class  of  Africans  slowly  emerged.  Resent¬ 
ful  of  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  they  formed  the  core  of  a  national¬ 
istic  movement  that  gathered  strength  as 
the  century  advanced. 

Section  Review 

1.  How  was  North  Africa  affected  by  the 
dechne  of  the  Turks?  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Ganal? 

2.  How  did  Britain  extend  its  control  over 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan?  Why  did  it  clash 
with  France? 


3.  Describe  the  work  of  Livingstone,  Stan¬ 
ley,  and  Rhodes  in  opening  up  the  “Dark 
Gontinent.” 

4.  What  were  the  chief  African  possessions 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  in 
1914? 

5.  How  did  imperialism  affect  the  peoples 
of  Africa? 

0  Imperialism  flourished 
in  Latin  America 

Foreign  interference  in  Latin  America 
generally  involved  its  economic  affairs. 
Actual  colonization  and  direct  control  were 
less  common  than  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Foreign  investments  led  to  difficulties. 
Latin  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I9th 
century  offered  fertile  ground  for  imperial¬ 
ism.  Its  resources— including  silver,  gold, 
oil,  rubber,  platinum,  tin,  and  copper— 
were  underdeveloped.  At  the  same  time, 
most  eountries  were  poorly  governed,  of¬ 
fering  little  resistance  to  foreign  penetra¬ 
tion.  Revolutions  were  common,  many  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  were  dishonest,  and  social 
welfare  was  neglected. 

American  and  European  businessmen 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to  dig  mines,  sink  oil  wells,  and  build  rail¬ 
roads  and  public  utilities.  Their  develop¬ 
ments  yielded  a  high  rate  of  return  and 
helped  the  countries  in  which  tliey  were 
located,  but  they  also  caused  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  Some  promoters  bribed  corrupt  offi¬ 
cials  to  sign  agreements  that  robbed  the 
people  of  resources  that  rightfully  be¬ 
longed  to  them.  Huge  profits  went  into  the 
pockets  of  promoters  and  officials,  while 
the  majority  of  the  population  remained 
desperately  poor. 

Trouble  also  arose  because  of  unstable 
governments.  A  new  ruler,  anxious  to  en¬ 
rich  himself,  might  refuse  to  honor  agree- 
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merits  entered  into  by  tlie  previous  govern¬ 
ment.  Foreign  property  was  seized  with¬ 
out  compensation  in  times  of  revolutionary 
upheaval.  When  foreign  businessmen 
found  their  investments  threatened,  they 
sought  help  from  their  home  countries. 

The  United  States  intervened.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  large-scale  European  interfer¬ 
ence  in  Latin  America  worried  the  United 
States,  which  felt  that  its  security  was  en¬ 
dangered.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  val¬ 
uable  statement  of  principle.  However,  as 
imperialism  in  Latin  America  increased, 
further  United  States  action  seemed  neces¬ 
sary.  An  important  modification  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  made  in  1895,  as  the 
result  of  a  border  dispute  between  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  British  Guiana.  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Olney,  announcing  that  “the 
United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on 
this  continent,”  declared  that  Britain  must 
submit  the  problem  to  international  arbi¬ 
tration.  Thus  the  United  States  not  only 
opposed  European  intervention,  but  also 
stated  its  intention  to  act  as  a  negotiator  in 
Latin -American  international  disputes. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Latin  Americans,  was  a  two-edged 
sword.  Although  it  offered  protection 
against  intervention  from  Europe,  it  pro¬ 
vided  no  such  guarantees  against  interfer¬ 
ence  by  the  United  States.  This  situation 
was  made  very  clear  after  a  war  with  Spain. 

During  the  late  19th  century,  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico— the  last  remnants  of  the 
once-mighty  New  World  empire  of  Spain 
—were  swept  by  revolutionary  agitation 
aimed  at  independence.  Americans  were 
highly  sympathetic  toward  these  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  their  indignation  was  aroused 
by  Spanish  severity  toward  the  rebels. 
Their  sympathies  were  reinforced  by  other 
considerations:  Americans  had  invested 
some  $50  million  in  Cuba;  Cuba  was  the 
largest  supplier  of  American  sugar;  and 
the  island  was  strategically  important  be¬ 


cause  it  controlled  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  An  unstable,  unfriendly  Cuba 
threatened  all  these  interests.  When  the 
American  battleship  Maine  exploded  in 
Havana  harbor  under  mysterious  circum¬ 
stances  in  1898,  the  United  States  went  to 
war  and  defeated  Spain  in  less  than  five 
months. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  United  States  annexed  Puerto  Rico,  as 
well  as  the  Philippine  Islands.  Cuba,  for 
whose  freedom  the  conflict  had  presum¬ 
ably  been  fought,  was  permitted  to  set  up 
an  independent  government.  However,  the 
United  States  imposed  several  restrictions 
on  Cuba.  It  reserved  the  right  to  supervise 
the  foreign  relations  of  Cuba,  intervene  in 
its  internal  affairs,  and  establish  naval  bases 
on  the  island.  In  effect,  Cuba  became  an 
American  protectorate.  In  the  next  twenty 
years,  the  United  States  actively  inter¬ 
vened  there  several  times.  Not  until  1934 
did  the  American  government  give  up  all 
rights  of  intervention,  and  even  then  it 
retained  a  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay. 

Dollar  diplomacy  characterized  the 
early  20th  century.  In  the  thirty  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Spanish-American  War,  Ameri¬ 
can  investments  in  Latin  America  reached 
new  heights.  The  American  government 
worked  closely  with  business  interests  to 
obtain  favorable  terms  for  investors.  The 
coordinated  efforts  of  government  and 
business  are  often  called  “dollar  diplo¬ 
macy.” 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  from 
1901  to  1909,  was  a  dominant  figure  in  this 
phase  of  Latin-American  relations.  The 
United  States  planned  to  build  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Colombia.  Roosevelt  became 
irritated  because  the  Colombian  legislature 
delayed  ratifying  a  long-term  lease  on  the 
territory.  When  revolution  broke  out  in 
Panama  in  1903,  he  sent  American  marines 
to  the  scene  and  prevented  Colombian 
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troops  from  suppressing  the  rebels.  Two 
weeks  later  the  United  States  formally  rec¬ 
ognized  the  new  Republic  of  Panama  and 
negotiated  a  perpetual  lease  on  a  zone  ten 
miles  wide.  Panama,  like  Cuba,  became 
essentially  an  American  protectorate.  The 
Panama  Canal,  of  great  strategic  value  to 
the  United  States,  was  finished  in  1914. 

In  1904,  Roosevelt  proclaimed  his  fa¬ 
mous  corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  United  States,  he  announced,  would  be 
forced  to  assume  the  duties  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  policeman  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  whenever  ‘T)rutal  wrongdoing,  or 
an  impotence  which  results  in  a  general 
loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society  may 
finally  require  intervention  by  some  civi¬ 
lized  nation.”  This  was  Roosevelt’s  way  of 
informing  the  world  that  the  United  States 
regarded  itself  as  responsible  for  seeing 
that  Latin- American  nations  met  their  for¬ 
eign  obhgations. 

During  the  era  of  dollar  diplomacy,  the 
Roosevelt  Corollary  served  to  justify  re¬ 
peated  American  intervention  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  In  1905,  when 
the  Dominican  Republic  went  bankrupt 
and  could  not  pay  off  its  European  bond¬ 
holders,  the  United  States  took  over  cus- 

Chapter  2 

Between  about  1870  and  1914,  many  West¬ 
ern  nations  were  active  in  extending  their  rule 
over  foreign  territories,  particularly  under¬ 
developed  areas.  This  movement,  known  as 
imperialism,  had  several  causes  and  took  many 
different  forms. 

Earlier,  in  India,  the  English  had  defeated 
the  French  in  the  18th  century  and  had  gained 
a  free  hand  to  enlarge  their  territories  at  the 
expense  of  the  declining  Moguls.  Rule  by  the 
East  India  Company  was  replaced  by  govern¬ 
ment  control  after  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  of 
1857. 

China  under  the  Manchus  had  grown  poor 
and  weak  by  the  19th  century.  Beginning  with 


toms  collections  and  assured  payment  to 
all  creditors.  The  United  States  also  inter¬ 
vened  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  to  set 
chaotic  finances  in  order  and  protect 
American  investments.  In  1915  internal  dis¬ 
turbances  erupted  in  Haiti.  American  ma¬ 
rines,  sent  to  restore  order,  remained  in  the 
country  almost  twenty  years. 

Many  Americans  opposed  imperialistic 
ventures.  Their  opposition,  together  with 
growing  Latin-American  resentment  to¬ 
ward  the  “Colossus  of  the  North,”  helped 
modify  dollar  diplomacy  by  the  1930’s. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  conditions  in  Latin  America  in¬ 
vited  imperialism?  Why  did  United  States 
intervention  in  Latin  America  increase 
during  the  latter  1800’s? 

2.  How  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  modified 
in  1895?  in  1904? 

3.  What  were  the  factors  behind  United 
States  entry  into  the  Spanish-American 
War?  How  did  the  United  States  maintain 
control  over  Cuba  after  the  war? 

4.  Explain  how  the  United  States  ma¬ 
neuvered  to  control  the  Panama  Canal. 

5.  What  was  dollar  diplomacy?  Give  three 
examples  of  this  policy  in  action. 

A  Review 

the  Opium  War  in  1839,  the  country  fell  more 
and  more  under  foreign  influence.  Its  defeat 
in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  signaled  a  scramble 
for  concessions,  which  left  China  virtually 
helpless  at  the  hands  of  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Russia.  Although  the  Open  Door 
Policy  of  the  United  States  helped  stave  off 
total  collapse,  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  agitation  heralded  future  trouble. 

The  Japanese  were  brought  into  closer  re¬ 
lations  with  the  outside  world  by  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  succumbing  to  Western 
domination,  however,  Japan  undertook  a  mod¬ 
ernization  program  of  tremendous  proportions. 
The  feudal  shogunate  was  abolished,  a  consti- 
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tution  adopted,  and  reforms  instituted  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  law.  Most  far-reaching  was  the 
rapid  transition  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  economy.  Japan  itself  turned  to  im¬ 
perialism;  its  fruits  were  territorial  acquisitions 
and  recognition  as  a  first-rate  power. 

Imperialism  was  also  at  work  elsewhere  in 
Asia.  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  came  under 
Russian  influence,  as  did  central  and  south¬ 
western  Asia.  Indo-China  became  a  French 
protectorate,  and  Burma  was  added  to  British 
possessions.  The  Dutch  ruled  a  scattered  island 
empire  in  the  East  Indies.  Pacifie  islands  were 
snapped  up  by  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States. 

Africa  was  quickly  partitioned.  While  the 
French  and  British  were  dividing  North  Afriea 
between  them,  explorers  penetrated  the  “Dark 
Continent”  below  the  Sahara.  In  the  last  few 
decades  of  the  19th  century,  all  but  two  areas 
lost  their  independence.  Britain  and  France 
won  the  lion’s  share,  but  sizable  portions  went 
to  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Portugal,  and  even 
Italy  established  claims. 

In  Latin  America,  foreign  investments 
reached  a  high  level,  and  the  United  States 
asserted  a  dominant  role  to  protect  its  security. 
Especially  after  the  Spanish-American  War, 
its  own  investments  in  the  region  were  sizable. 
A  policy  of  dollar  diplomacy  led  to  interven¬ 
tion  in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Haiti,  and 
earned  much  dislike  for  the  “Colossus  of  the 
North.” 


The  Time 

Indicate  the  period  in  which  the  events  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  statements  occurred. 


(a)  1751-1800 

(b)  1801-1850 

(c)  1851-1870 

(d)  1871-1880 


(e)  1881-1890 

(f)  1891-1900 

(g)  1901-1910 

(h)  1911-1920 


1.  The  Panama  Canal  was  completed. 

2.  Roosevelt  proclaimed  his  corollary  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

3.  The  International  Congo  Association 
was  formed. 

4.  The  Treaty  of  Kanagawa  opened  Japan. 

5.  The  Seven  Years’  War  ended. 

6.  Japan  won  the  Sino-Japanese  War. 


7.  France  invaded  Algeria. 

8.  The  Sepoy  Rebellion  resulted  in  the 
abolishment  of  the  English  East  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

9.  Hawaii  was  annexed  by  the  United 
States. 

10.  The  Suez  Canal  was  completed. 

11.  The  United  States  announced  the  Open 
Door  Policy. 

12.  The  Spanish-American  War  resulted  in 
the  annexation  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  by  the  United  States. 

13.  The  Treaty  of  Nanking  opened  Chinese 
ports. 

14.  The  Republic  of  Panama  was  formed. 

15.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  cre¬ 
ated. 

16.  Egypt  became  a  British  protectorate. 

17.  The  Meiji  Restoration  began  in  Japan. 

18.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  broke  out. 

The  Place 

1.  During  the  period  of  imperialistic  ex¬ 
pansion,  Western  nations  gained  possessions 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific.  Name  and 
locate  at  least  two  possessions  that  the  na¬ 
tions  listed  below  obtained  within  the  region 
named. 

Britain,  France,  Japan . Asia 

Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy . Africa 

Britain,  Germany,  United 

States  . Pacific  islands 

2.  Which  imperialistic  nations  were  rivals 
for  control  or  influence  in  each  of  the  following 
areas:  southwestern  Asia  and  mid- Asia, 
Samoa,  southeast  Asia,  Liaotung  Peninsula? 

3.  In  what  part  of  China  was  a  sphere  of 
influence  established  by  Russia?  by  Britain?  by 
France?  by  Germany? 

4.  Locate  the  places  named  below.  Of 
what  value  was  each  one  to  the  imperialistic 
nation  that  controlled  it? 

Pago  Pago  Isthmus  of  Suez 

Port  Arthur  Vladivostok 

Cuba  Isthmus  of  Panama 

5.  Locate  the  following  places  where  fric¬ 
tions  from  imperialism  arose:  Khartoum,  Fa- 
shoda,  Omdurman,  Calcutta,  Pondichery.  Who 
were  the  opponents  of  the  British  at  each 
place? 
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6.  On  a  map  of  Africa,  locate  the  following 
places  and  name  one  man  associated  with 
the  discovery  and/or  exploration  of  each  one. 
Niger  River  Kalahari  Desert 

\hctoria  Falls  Lake  Tanganyika 

Congo  River  Lake  Victoria 

Lake  Chad 

The  People 

1.  Describe  one  action  by  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  men  that  directly  or  indirectly  extended 
the  influence  of  an  imperialistic  nation. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  Ismail  Pasha 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Leopold  II 

Cecil  Rhodes  Richard  Olney 

Pierre  de  Brazza  Karl  Peters 

2.  What  Ameriean  naval  officer  persuaded 
the  Japanese  to  open  their  ports  to  trade?  Why 
were  the  Japanese  impressed  with  him? 

3.  In  what  military  incident  were  each  of 
the  following  men  involved? 

Joseph  Dupleix  Robert  Clive 

Jean  Marchand  Charles  Gordon 

Horatio  Kitchener 

4.  What  contribution  did  each  man  make 
to  the  development  of  an  overseas  territory: 
David  Livingstone,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps? 

5.  With  what  significant  change  in  Japan 
is  Emperor  Mutsuhito  associated? 

Historical  Terms 

1.  What  cireumstances  led  to  eaeh  of  the 
following  movements:  Moslem  League,  Indian 
National  Congress,  Sepoy  Rebellion,  Society 
of  Harmonious  Fists? 

2.  What  were  the  terms  of  eaeh  of  the 
treaties  listed  below?  Name  the  wars  that 
ended  in  three  of  the  treaties. 

Treaty  of  Nanking  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki 
Treaty  of  Kanagawa  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 


3.  Describe  three  major  aceomplishments 
— oue  social,  one  political,  and  one  economic— 
of  the  Meiji  Restoration. 

4.  Explain  each  of  the  following  terms  as 
applied  to  imperialism  in  the  Americas,  in 
China,  and  in  Africa,  respectively:  dollar  di¬ 
plomacy,  spheres  of  influence.  International 
Congo  Assoeiation. 

5.  What  were  the  purposes  of  these  United 
States  policies:  the  Open  Door  Policy,  the 
Roosevelt  Corollary? 

6.  What  was  extraterritoriality  as  applied 
to  imperialistic  nations  in  China? 

7.  Give  an  example  of  a  protectorate  and 
name  the  nation  which  controlled  it. 

Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  Why  did  Latin- American  nations  use 
the  phrase  “Colossus  of  the  North”  in  resent¬ 
ment  rather  than  in  gratitude? 

2.  Compare  the  methods  used  by  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  to  gain  control  in  Africa  with  the 
methods  used  in  China.  Why  do  you  think  the 
European  nations  gained  control  so  easily 
in  Africa? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  imperialistic  nations 
were  actually  concerned  with  taking  up  “the 
white  man’s  burden”?  What  evidence  in  this 
chapter  justifies  your  answer? 

4.  Why  did  imperialism  in  Latin  America 
primarily  involve  economic  affairs,  rather  than 
colonization  and  direct  control? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  Japan  succeeded  in 
becoming  a  modern  industrial  nation  by  the 
end  of  the  19th  century? 

6.  In  what  respects  are  the  factors  which 
inspired  colonial  expansion  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  similar  to  those  that  in¬ 
spired  imperialism  during  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury?  In  what  respects  are  they  different? 
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UNIT 


NATIONAL  RIVALRIES  AND 
WORLD  WAR  I 


Europe  in  the  19th  eentury  was  the  cul¬ 
tural,  political,  and  industrial  center 
of  the  world.  From  the  famous  capital  cities 
of  London,  Paris  and  The  Hague,  its  ag¬ 
gressive  leaders  controlled  huge  colonial 
empires  the  world  over.  The  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  enjoyed  steadily  improving  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  material  well-being. 

The  year  1914  marked  an  abrupt  end  to 
the  peace  and  plenty  of  the  19th  century. 
It  was  in  August  that  the  Great  War,  sub¬ 
sequently  known  as  World  War  1,  broke 
out.  For  four  years,  Europe  endured  the 
tramp  of  marching  armies,  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  and  the  spit  of  machine  guns. 
World  War  1  was  a  new  kind  of  war,  more 
deadly  than  men  had  ever  imagined.  It  was 
fought  under  the  sea  by  submarines,  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  by  giant  battleships, 
in  the  air  by  airplanes,  and  on  the  land  by 
huge  mechanized  armies.  The  glamour  of 
conflict  was  obliterated  by  the  horrors  of 
machine  warfare.  Human  beings  had  little 
chance  against  a  barrage  of  shells,  the 
fumes  of  poison  gas,  or  the  entanglements 


of  barbed  wire.  Soldiers  became  almost  like 
the  machines  that  now  dominated  their 
lives.  In  the  painting  on  the  opposite  page, 
“La  Guerre,”  by  the  French  artist  Marcel 
Gromaire,  the  sinister  quality  of  modern 
war  is  depicted.  The  French  soldiers,  the 
poilus,  look  less  like  men  than  automatons. 

The  First  World  War  was  fought  in 
many  areas— in  western  Europe,  eastern 
Europe,  the  Balkans,  the  Near  East,  Rus¬ 
sia,  tropical  Africa,  and  on  the  seas.  Some 
of  the  most  bitter  fighting  took  place  in 
the  trenches  on  the  Western  Front  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  northern  France.  The  eerie, 
nightmare  aspects  of  trench  warfare  are 
described  in  the  following  passage: 

In  and  near  the  front  several  millions 
of  men  lived  like  moles,  fearing  even  to 
show  their  steel  helmets  above  the  sand¬ 
bagged  parapets.  ...  In  time,  after  [the 
front-line  trenches]  had  been  fought  over  a 
good  deal,  almost  all  sense  and  direction 
were  lost  to  them  and  they  became  murder¬ 
ously  confused,  interconnected  in  hap¬ 
hazard  new  ways,  astounding  labyrinths  in 
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which  the  men  moved  warily  and  felt  little 
secui'ity.  Sometimes  British  and  German 
troops  occupied  what  was  in  effect  the  same 
trench,  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
a  bomb  barrier  and  an  unspoken  agree¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

And  finally  in  the  intricate,  molelike 
maze  of  the  Western  Front  were  the  dug- 
outs,  in  their  most  primitive  form  merely 
extra-large  holes  scooped  into  the  side  of  a 
trench  for  the  personal  use  of  one  man.  But 
many  caverns  were  minor  marvels  of  crude 
engineering  ingenuity  that  housed  dozens 
of  troops.  Here  in  the  fetid  smell  of  un¬ 
washed  bodies  and  dank  earth  the  men 
lived  when  not  on  active  duty,  made  coffee 
in  brown  pots,  dried  their  stockings,  played 
chess,  warmed  potatoes,  dozed,  argued, 
cleaned  their  rifles,  wrote  letters,  waited  for 
morning,  or  guard  duty,  or  a  bit  of  action, 
and  shuddered  .  .  .  under  the  pounding  of 
enemy  artillery  exploding  overhead  with 
dull,  harmless  thuds.  Candles  flickered  (far 
back  in  the  dugout  the  air  was  so  bad  they 
often  went  out) ,  the  rats  prowled,  but  there 
was  no  peril  even  from  the  direct  hit  of  a 
15-inch  railway  shell.  The  sound  of  war 
was  muffled  almost  to  extinction.  .  .  . 

Between  the  lines  was  No  Man’s  Land, 
above  which  nightly  hung  the  star  shells 
thrown  up  to  probe  the  stripped,  blasted 
wasteland  with  a  nightmarish  glare.  Ma¬ 
chine  guns  in  set  patterns  raked  the  deso¬ 
late  ground,  searching  for  enemy  patrols. 

.  .  .  every  man  knew  the  whiplash  crack 
of  a  rifle  bullet  near  the  direct  line  of  fire, 
and  the  melancholy  whine  of  a  ricochet. 

As  for  men,  they  were  seldom  to  be  seen. 
For  this  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Western 
Front:  the  uproar  seldom  ceased  and  the 
number  of  men  involved  was  countless,  but 
the  terrain  seemed  deserted.  Nothing 
moved  in  the  lethal  zone  where  the  great 
armies  brushed  against  each  other.  Nobody 
appeared  to  be  fighting.  .  .  . 

How  did  this  nightmare  come  about? 
Its  causes,  courses  of  development,  and 
outcome  are  discussed  in  the  two  chapters 
of  this  unit.  In  the  closing  decades  of  the 
19th  century,  many  Europeans  believed 


that  a  widespread,  general  war  between 
the  great  powers  was  unthinkable.  This 
view  was  supported  by  the  conviction  that 
wars  settled  nothing  and  had  no  place  in 
a  civilized  world.  Peace  societies  were  or¬ 
ganized  to  spread  and  popularize  this  be¬ 
lief.  Wealthy  industrialists  contributed 
large  sums  to  encourage  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  growth  of  internationalism.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  pointed  to  the  growing  interde¬ 
pendence  of  nations  being  fostered  by  in¬ 
ternational  trade.  Governments  cooperated 
in  establishing  international  agencies  to 
supervise  world  postal,  telegraph,  and 
cable  services. 

The  forces  working  for  harmony  were 
offset  by  those  creating  discord.  One  of  the 
chief  factors  was  the  growth  after  1871  of 
two  powerful  military  alliance  systems  in 
Europe.  On  the  one  side  were  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy;  on  the  other, 
Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
members  of  these  alliances  were  rivals  in 
the  race  to  build  up  their  armed  forces. 
Their  imperiahstic  ambitions  clashed  as 
they  sought  colonies  for  strategic  bases, 
raw  materials,  and  markets  for  their  sur¬ 
plus  manufactured  goods. 

The  Balkans  was  an  explosive  area.  Rus¬ 
sia  was  determined  to  expand  its  influence 
by  strengthening  Serbia  and  weakening 
Austria.  Germany,  equally  determined  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  Russian  influence, 
lent  its  support  to  its  only  reliable  ally— 
Austria.  Britain  and  France  stood  on  the 
diplomatic  sidelines.  In  the  event  of  a 
showdown  in  the  Balkans,  the  major  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  would  be  drawn  into  a 
war.  The  fatal  event  took  place  in  June 
1914  at  Sarajevo,  when  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Serbian  terrorist.  Austria 
declared  war  on  Serbia  and  inevitably  all 
the  members  of  the  two  rival  alliances  were 
drawn  into  the  conflict. 

In  the  opening  months  of  the  war,  it 
seemed  as  if  victory  might  go  quickly  to 
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one  side  or  the  other.  German  forces  almost 
reached  Paris;  and  Russian  armies  threat¬ 
ened  Berlin  by  the  “back  door”  of  East 
Prussia.  These  moves  were  averted,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  war  settled  down  to  a  dreary, 
agonizing  stalemate.  Great  attacks  were 
launched  only  to  conquer  a  few  square 
miles  of  shell-pocked  land.  Striving  to  end 
the  deadlock,  Germany  stepped  up  its  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  only  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  Following  a  last  unsuccessful  drive 
for  victory  by  Germany,  the  Allied  armies, 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  American 
troops,  forced  a  surrender  of  tlieir  ex¬ 
hausted  foes. 

At  Paris,  the  victors  met.  Hopes  were 
high  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  by  “the  war  to  end  all  wars.”  How¬ 
ever,  wide  gulfs  separated  the  national  aims 
of  the  peacemakers.  It  soon  became  pain¬ 
fully  clear  that  making  the  right  kind  of 
peace  was  as  difficult  as  waging  a  victorious 
war. 
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DRIFTING 
TOWARD  WAR 


Militant  self-interest  dictated  the  policies  of  European  nations  during 
CHAPTER  3  1871— 1907  the  late  19th  century.  In  the  Spanish  cartoon  above,  national  leaders 

play  billiards  using  rifles  and  swords  as  cues.  Bombs  are  stacked 
beneath  the  table,  which  is  covered  with  a  map  of  Europe  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  snake-haired  figure  identified  as  Diplomacy.  Played 
for  ever  higher  stakes,  the  deadly  game  of  international  power  poli¬ 
tics  was  ultimately  to  result  in  the  First  World  War. 


In  1862  appeared  a  slim  volume  by  a 
Swiss  businessman  entitled  A  Memory 
of  Solferino.  The  author  was  Jean  Henri 
Dunant,  who  had  been  an  eyewitness  to  the 
Battle  of  Solferino.  Within  fifteen  hours  on 
that  fateful  day  of  June  24,  1859,  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  their  opponents,  the  French  and 
the  Sardinians,  together  lost  40  thousand 
men.  After  the  defeated  Austrians  with¬ 
drew,  Dunant  himself  helped  carry  the 
wounded  to  makeshift  hospitals  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  countryside  surrounding  Sol¬ 
ferino.  He  observed  a  pitifully  small  corps 
of  doctors  and  orderlies  fighting  fatigue  as 
they  toiled  to  relieve  their  patients.  He 
watched  men  die  for  lack  of  adequate  med¬ 
ical  supplies  and  was  haunted  by  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  lying  helplessly  on  the 
battlefield,  many  for  as  long  as  a  week. 
A  Memory  of  Solferino  was  both  a  stirring 
account  of  the  tragic  aftermath  -  of  the 
battle  and  a  passionate  appeal  for  the 
prevention  of  the  suflEering  caused  by  war. 
Dunant  proposed  the  organization  of  relief 
societies  as  stand-by  units  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  assistance  to  war  victims,  regard¬ 
less  of  nationality.  The  societies  were  to 
be  governed  by  a  neutral  board  of  “honor¬ 
able  reputation”  and  stafiFed  with  crews  of 
“zealous,  devoted  and  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied”  volunteers.  He  urged  that  ambulance 
units  be  set  up  and  medical  supplies 
stocked  in  advance  of  emergencies. 

Dunant  worked  tirelessly  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  his  proposals.  Neglecting  his  busi¬ 
ness,  he  took  his  case  to  the  heads  of  states 
in  Europe  and  to  the  officers  of  influential 
associations.  Finally,  in  1864,  his  efforts 
were  rewarded.  At  a  meeting  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  delegates  from  twelve  na¬ 
tions  voted  for  the  creation  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  they  named  the  Red  Cross. 
It  was  intended  to  provide  care  for  war 
victims,  whether  they  were  friend  or  foe. 
Also  adopted  at  Geneva  were  rules  which 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Red  Cross 
personnel. 


One  of  Dunant’s  most  widely  quoted 
statements  was  the  simple  declaration 
that  “all  men  are  brothers.”  The  establish¬ 
ment  by  1900  of  Red  Cross  societies  in 
thirty  nations  showed  that  the  humanitar¬ 
ian  sentiments  which  united  men  were 
strong  and  enduring.  And  yet  the  forces 
which  divided  nation  from  nation,  and 
man  from  his  fellows— imperialism,  mili¬ 
tarism,  and  nationalism— were  powerful 
and  menacing. 

Chapter  3  tells  how: 

1.  Imperialism  threatened  peace. 

2.  Europe  split  into  two  armed  camps. 

3.  Some  conditions  favored  peace. 

4.  Strong  forces  led  to  war. 


Imperialism  threatened  peace 

By  the  187 O’s  the  major  European  na¬ 
tions  were  highly  industrialized.  To  keep 
their  factories  humming,  raw  materials  and 
new  markets  were  needed.  As  shown  in 
Chapter  2,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  European  nations,  along 
with  Japan,  moved  into  underdeveloped 
areas  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Imperialistic 
ambitions  led  to  situations  which  threat¬ 
ened  world  peace.  But  major  conflicts  were 
avoided  at  first,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  created  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  A  system  of  balancing 
power  prevented  the  emergence  of  one 
predominant  nation  or  coafition  of  nations. 
At  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  national 
rivalries  became  more  intense  as  the  race 
for  colonies  continued.  The  present  chap¬ 
ter  shows  how  the  delicately  maintained 
balance  of  power  began  to  break  down. 

Imperialism  in  Africa  and  Asia  incited 
wars  and  rebellions.  The  unification  of 
Italy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
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brought  this  Mediterranean  nation  into  the 
race  for  colonies  after  most  of  the  European 
powers  had  already  staked  out  their  claims. 
French  occupation  of  Tunis  in  1881  infuri¬ 
ated  the  Italians,  who  had  hoped  to  obtain 
for  themselves  this  North  African  area, 
formerly  a  province  of  Turkey.  (In  ancient 
times,  Tunis  had  been  the  site  of  Carthage 
in  the  Roman  Empire.)  In  1896,  without 
provocation,  Italy  attacked  Abyssinia,  but 
the  untrained  Africans  completely  de¬ 
feated  the  poorly  led  Italian  army  at 
Adowa.  More  than  three  decades  later  tliis 
defeat  was  avenged  when  an  aggressive 
Italian  nation  led  by  Benito  Mussolini 
conquered  Abyssinia  (Chapter  7). 

Imperial  rivalry  in  Africa  brought 
France  and  Britain  to  the  verge  of  war  in 
1898.  Both  nations  wished  to  control  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Nile  in  the  Sudan,  and 
conflict  was  avoided  only  when  France 
backed  down  after  the  Fashoda  Incident. 
In  South  Africa,  where  Dutch  settlers  and 
British  fortune  seekers  clashed,  imperial¬ 
ism  was  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  Boer 
War,  from  which  Britain  emerged  the 
victor  in  1902.  In  Morocco  in  North  Africa, 
both  in  1905  and  in  1911,  Cermany  threat¬ 
ened  French  authority.  The  first  Moroccan 
crisis  resulted  in  a  diplomatic  victory  for 
France  after  a  conference  of  European 
powers  at  Algeciras,  Spain,  in  1906.  Six 
years  later  the  Germans  again  challenged 
the  French  when  a  German  gunboat  at¬ 
tempted  to  back  up  the  kaiser’s  protest 
against  French  activity  in  Morocco.  Brit¬ 
ain’s  support  of  France,  however,  forced 
Germany  to  yield  again. 

In  1889  imperiahst  ambitions  led  to 
intense  rivalry  among  Germany,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  over  the  Samoa 
Islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  three  nations 
sent  battleships  to  the  area  under  dispute, 
and  war  was  averted  only  when  a  fierce 
hurricane  destroyed  nearly  all  the  vessels. 
Gommon  danger  had  drawn  the  rivals 
together  and  tempers  cooled.  The  dispute 


was  temporarily  settled  at  a  conference  in 
Berlin  where  a  three-power  protectorate 
was  created.  When  this  arrangement 
proved  unsatisfactory.  Great  Britain  gave 
up  its  claims  and  the  Samoan  archipelago 
was  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany. 

The  rebellion  of  native  peoples  was  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  imperialism  that  darkened 
international  relations  near  the  turn  of  the 
century.  After  the  United  States  had 
extended  the  Spanish-American  War  of 
1898  to  Spain’s  Philippine  Islands,  Presi¬ 
dent  William  McKinley  decided  to  take 
them  over.  A  Fihpino  patriot,  EmiHo 
Aguinaldo,  who  had  fought  with  the  Amer¬ 
icans  against  Spain,  felt  that  his  country 
had  been  betrayed  when  the  United  States 
failed  to  give  tlie  Filipinos  their  independ¬ 
ence.  He  led  a  rebellion  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  which  lasted  more  than  two  years  and 
which  proved  more  costly  to  the  United 
States  than  the  original  campaign  against 
the  Spanish.  In  1900  anti-foreign  feefing  in 
Ghina  led  to  the  bloody  Boxer  Rebellion. 
The  Ghinese  resented  Western  economic 
and  political  encroachments.  False  reports 
of  Ghi'istian  rites  in  which  Ghinese  children 
were  sacrificed  added  to  their  anger.  Only 
after  desperate  fighting  did  an  interna¬ 
tional  army  save  the  besieged  legation 
personnel  at  Peking  and  force  Ghina  to  sue 
for  peace  in  1901.  A  heavy  indemnity  was 
imposed  on  Ghina,  but  in  keeping  with 
traditionally  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Ghina,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  American  award  was  set  aside  for 
educating  Ghinese  students  in  the  United 
States. 

Great  Britain  and  Japan  resisted  Rus¬ 
sian  expansion.  The  Russian  Empire  com¬ 
manded  an  enormous  land  area,  but  its 
coasts  were  blocked  by  ice  most  of  the  year. 
For  centuries  Russian  rulers  had  tried 
to  obtain  an  outlet  to  the  sea  that  would 
be  open  all  year  round.  In  1877  Russia 
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declared  war  on  Turkey  in  hopes  of  gain¬ 
ing  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  Russia  jus¬ 
tified  aggressive  action  by  declaring  to 
the  world  that  it  was  rescuing  its  fellow 
Slavs  in  the  Balkan  portion  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  Turkish  cruelties.  After 
months  of  hard  fighting,  Russia  won  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  and  dictated  the  peace 
in  March  1878.  The  resulting  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  established  Montenegro,  Serbia, 
and  Rumania  as  independent  nations  and 
made  Bulgaria  an  autonomous  state.  With 
these  Balkan  countries  in  its  sphere  of 
influence,  Russia  was  in  a  position  to  gain 
access  to  the  warm  water  ports  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea. 

Great  Britain  was  alarmed  at  the  Rus¬ 
sian  gains  which  threatened  British  sea 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  brought 
Russia  close  to  the  Suez  Canal,  the  sea 


route  to  India  which  was  a  lifefine  of  the 
British  Empire.  To  protect  the  canal,  the 
British  prime  minister,  Benjamin  Disraeh, 
sought  the  cooperation  of  other  European 
nations.  Since  the  Austrian  emperor, 
Francis  Joseph,  was  equally  concerned 
with  Russian  encroachments  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  Austria  agreed  to  help  Great  Britain. 
In  July  1878,  acting  as  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  representatives  from  Russia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  Turkey  met  at  the  Congress  of  Berfin. 
The  brilhant  assemblage  of  statesmen 
included  Otto  von  Bismarck  of  Germany, 
who,  by  failing  to  support  Russia  as  the 
latter  had  hoped,  assured  the  British  and 
Austrians  a  great  diplomatic  victory.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting,  Bulgaria  was  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  and  about  one-third  of  its 
land  was  returned  to  Turkey.  Austria  was 
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made  protector  of  the  Ottoman  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Rumania 
was  enlarged  at  Russian  expense.  The  most 
important  result  of  the  Congress  was  the 
frustration  of  Russian  designs.  Russia’s  aim 
of  advancing  to  the  Mediterranean  through 
control  of  its  Balkan  allies  was  blocked. 

The  actions  taken  at  the  Congress  of 
Berhn,  however,  did  not  halt  Russia  in  its 
drive  for  greater  empire.  Blocked  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  Russia  turned 
to  the  Far  East,  where  it  attempted  to  gain 
a  port  in  Manchuria.  This  move  clashed 
with  the  imperialistic  designs  of  Japan, 
which  considered  Manchuria  as  its  special 
source  of  raw  materials  and  markets.  Rival¬ 
ries  there,  as  well  as  in  Korea,  led  in  1904 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (Chapter  2) 
in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated  by 
Japan.  Although  Japan  made  significant 
gains  in  the  peace  treaty  which  ended  the 
war,  many  Japanese  felt  that  American 


mediation  of  the  conflict  had  saved  the 
Russians  from  paying  a  huge  money  indem¬ 
nity  to  Japan.  This  settlement  was  merely 
one  incident  in  a  series  of  events  which 
undermined  the  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  the  early  20th 
century.  The  newly  emerged  Far  Eastern 
nation  had  entered  the  imperial  race  and 
was  determined  to  pit  its  growing  strength 
against  the  West. 

Section  Review 

1.  Why  did  Italy  attack  Abyssinia  in  1896? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  war  which 
followed? 

2.  Why  did  the  powers  of  Europe  call  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878?  What  were  the 
results  of  this  meeting? 

3.  Did  the  United  States  participate  in 
imperialism?  Explain. 

4.  What  brought  on  the  Russo-Japanese 
War?  What  were  its  results? 
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Q  Evirope  split  into  two 
armed  camps 

The  Franco-Prussian  Wai*  of  1870-1871 
completed  the  unification  of  Germany— a 
keystone  in  Bismarck’s  poHcy  of  increasing 
German  power.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
long  period  of  peace  in  which  his  country 
could  consolidate  its  gains.  Because  France 
smarted  under  its  defeat,  Bismarck  feared 
it  might  seek  allies  in  a  war  of  revenge. 
Therefore,  he  began  to  make  alliances, 
primarily  to  isolate  the  French. 

Bismarck  formed  a  series  of  alliances 
favorable  to  Germany.  The  German  chan¬ 
cellor  first  made  an  alfiance  with  Bussia. 
In  1873  the  two  nations  agreed  to  help 
each  other  in  case  of  attack.  Austria  also 
agreed  to  aid  Germany.  These  agree¬ 
ments  became  part  of  the  Three  Emperors’ 
League,  which  proved  to  be  a  failure  as 
an  alliance.  Austria  and  Russia  disagreed 
over  Balkan  matters,  and  by  1875  relations 
between  Germany  and  Russia  had  cooled. 
This  relationship  was  further  strained 
when  Bismarck  allowed  Austria  and  Great 
Britain  to  block  Russian  demands  at  the 
Gongress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 

In  1879  Bismarck  negotiated  the  Dual 
Alliance  with  Austria.  Three  years  later 
Italy  joined  Germany  and  Austria,  thus 
estabhshing  the  Triple  Alliance.  Although 
Italy  and  Austria  had  long  disagreed  over 
territory  that  Italy  wanted— the  Trentino 
in  the  Alps  and  the  region  around  Trieste 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic— the  latter 
agreed  to  halt  anti-Austrian  propaganda. 
The  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  prom¬ 
ised  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  be 
attacked,  all  three  would  wage  warfare 
together  against  the  aggressor. 

Through  skiUful  diplomacy  Bismarck 
was  able  to  bring  Germany  and  Russia 
together  again  in  the  so-called  Reinsurance 
Treaty  of  1887.  Germany  pledged  its  sup¬ 
port  to  Russia  in  certain  matters  relating 


to  the  Balkans  while  Russia  assured  Ger¬ 
many  of  its  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a 
French  attack  on  Germany.  These  agree¬ 
ments  succeeded  in  furthering  Bismarck’s 
basic  plan:  the  isolation  of  France. 

The  kaiser  changed  German  policy.  In 
1888  the  young  and  brash  Kaiser  William 
II  came  to  the  German  throne.  He  dis¬ 
missed  old  Ghancellor  Bismarck,  consid¬ 
ering  him  too  cautious  and  old-fashioned. 
Gontrary  to  Bismarck’s  policy  of  friendship 
with  Russia,  the  German  emperor  stopped 
making  loans  to  the  czar.  The  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Russia  was  allowed 
to  lapse,  and  the  kaiser  joined  Austria  in  a 
program  to  defend  their  common  interests 
in  the  Balkans  against  the  Russians. 

Snubbed  by  Germany,  the  Russians 
looked  to  other  great  powers  for  alliances 
and  loans.  France  eagerly  grasped  the 
opportunity  to  ally  itself  with  Russia.  Gom- 
mon  fear  of  Germany  fostered  the  alliance. 
France  had  made  an  amazing  recovery 
from  its  defeat  of  1871,  had  built  a  strong 
army,  and  was  again  prosperous.  It  loaned 
Russia  millions  of  francs  which  Russia  used 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  for  build¬ 
ing  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  In  1894 
France  and  Russia  signed  a  treaty  of  mili¬ 
tary  alliance.  This  treaty  not  only  helped 
forestall  German  supremacy  in  Europe  but 
also  spHt  Europe  into  two  armed  camps. 

Great  Britain  began  to  seek  allies.  Great 
Britain  was  in  neither  camp.  Protected  by 
its  great  navy,  this  island  empire  practiced 
what  it  called  “splendid  isolation.”  Its  rich 
colonies  circled  the  earth  and  its  strong 
navy  brought  a  feeling  of  security  to  the 
home  islands  and  colonies.  Great  Britain 
preferred  not  to  meddle  in  European 
affairs  so  long  as  no  European  nation 
threatened  its  interests.  By  1900,  however. 
Great  Britain  decided  that  it  needed  alfies. 
The  British  were  afraid  of  being  left  out¬ 
side  the  two  power  blocs  in  Europe.  They 
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also  feared  that  a  growing  rivalry  with 
France  for  colonies  might  bring  war. 

The  British  first  turned  to  Germany  as  a 
logical  ally  against  the  French.  The  idea 
of  Anglo-Saxon  kinship  seemed  to  support 
Anglo-German  friendship  in  the  eyes  of 
some  prominent  British  statesmen.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  kaiser  began  to  build  a 
merchant  fleet  and  a  navy  to  outstrip  Eng¬ 
lish  sea  power,  the  British  were  roused  to 
action.  Without  control  of  the  sea,  and  in 
the  event  of  an  enemy  blockade,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  in  danger  of 
starvation,  for  they  had  to  import  most  of 
their  food.  To  keep  control  of  the  seas, 
Britain  needed  to  build  twice  as  many 
ships  as  Germany.  The  British  grimly  pre¬ 
pared  to  achieve  this  costly  goal.  Other 
developments  in  Germany  gave  Britain 
added  cause  for  worry.  German  industry 
rivaled  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  two 
nations  competed  in  world  markets.  Kaiser 
William’s  warlike  speeches  disturbed  the 
British  as  much  as  his  actions.  The  British 
ambassador  to  Germany  said  “[the  kaiser 
was]  like  a  cat  in  the  cupboard.  He  may 
jump  out  anywhere.” 

The  two  rivals,  France  and  Great 
Britain,  were  brought  together  because  of 
mutual  distrust  of  Germany  and  because 
of  French  desire  to  regain  the  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  Germany  took 
in  1871.  The  Fashoda  Incident  had  indi¬ 
cated  the  growth  of  better  understanding 
between  the  two  great  powers.  In  1904  the 
British  and  French  signed  an  agreement 
called  the  Entente  Cordiale  (French  for 
“friendly  understanding”).  Then  France 
worked  to  bring  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
closer  together.  This  task  was  made  easier 
because  of  Russian  and  British  opposition 
to  Germany’s  growing  influence  in  the 
Near  East.  The  German  kaiser  had  helped 
the  Turkish  sultan  organize  and  equip  liis 
army,  and  a  Berlin-to-Bagdad  railway  was 
being  planned  by  German  and  Austrian 
financiers.  Thus,  in  1907,  France,  Great 


Britain,  and  Russia  became  partners  in  the 
second  of  the  great  European  systems,  the 
Triple  Entente.  The  world  viewed  with 
growing  concern  the  possibility  of  a  clash 
between  tlie  two  sets  of  rivals. 

Section  Review 

1.  Why  did  Bismarck  seek  allies  for  Ger¬ 
many  after  1871?  How  did  his  alliances 
isolate  France? 

2.  How  did  the  actions  of  Kaiser  William 
H  lead  Russia  and  Britain  to  turn  to  France 
as  an  ally? 

3.  Why  was  the  formation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  of  the  Triple  Entente  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe? 

Q  Some  conditions 

^  favored  peace 

In  many  respects  the  19th  century  had 
been  a  “wonderful  century.”  Mankind 
could  look  back  at  it  with  some  pride. 
Winston  Ghurchill,  the  famous  British 
statesman  and  writer,  described  the  cen¬ 
tury  as  a  period  when  “  .  .  .  accumulation 
of  health  and  wealth  had  been  practically 
unchecked.  .  .  By  1900  conditions  for 
the  working  man  were  greatly  improved. 
Many  countries  had  achieved  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  and  education  had  been 
extended  to  the  lower  classes.  Science  and 
medicine  had  made  tremendous  gains 
along  with  industry  and  technology,  Givi- 
lization,  many  persons  thought,  had  at¬ 
tained  a  new  height. 

Economic  interdependence  fostered 
peace.  By  the  early  20th  century,  the  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples  of  the  world  had  become 
economically  interdependent.  European 
capital  and  know-how  had  helped  speed 
the  eeonomic  growth  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Americas.  For  example,  money  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Britain  helped  finance  the 
American  railway  system,  as  well  as  rail- 
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roads  in  Argentina  and  eastern  Europe. 
As  late  as  1914,  total  European  investments 
in  the  United  States  were  triple  the  Ameri¬ 
can  national  debt. 

Peace  meant  that  industrial  leaders 
could  locate  raw  materials  throughout  the 
world  and  sell  their  products  in  a  world 
market.  Large  companies  could  establish 
offices,  factories,  and  plantations  in  foreign 
countries,  with  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
cables  providing  quick  communication. 
Railroads  and  steamships  could  carry  prod¬ 
ucts  without  hindrance  in  peacetime.  Pros¬ 
perity  built  on  international  trade  would 
be  destroyed  by  war.  Because  peace  meant 
prosperity,  many  businessmen  and  states¬ 
men  worked  for  world  harmony. 

Philanthropists  urged  peace.  Some  of 
the  great  industriahsts  of  the  world  made 
noteworthy  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  Swedish  millionaire  Alfred 
Nobel,  who  had  invented  dynamite  in 
1866,  established  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1896.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  persons  or 
organizations  making  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  One 
of  the  first  recipients  was  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  was  instrumental  in  mediating 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1905. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Scottish  immi¬ 
grant  whose  rags-to-riches  career  was  one 
of  the  greatest  19th-century  American  suc¬ 
cess  stories,  gave  funds  to  build  the  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  1899  and  again  in  1907,  international 
conferences  met  there  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  disputes. 

International  organizations  furthered 
understanding.  Cooperation  through  dip¬ 
lomatic  activity  and  world  organizations 
helped  foster  peace.  In  the  19th  century, 
the  Concert  of  Europe  had  operated  to 
preserve  peace.  In  the  Balkan  controversy 


of  1878,  it  had  arranged  a  settlement  which 
temporarily  prevented  war.  In  1884  the 
Concert  laid  down  rules  for  the  peaceful 
partition  of  Africa.  Compromises  and 
agreements  resulted  in  the  allocation  of 
vast  areas  to  one  nation  or  another.  It  was 
agreed  that  any  country  wishing  to  annex 
territory  in  Africa  was  required  to  notify 
the  other  powers  of  its  intentions. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Pan- 
American  movement  encouraged  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  American  nations.  At  one 
of  the  early  meetings  in  1889,  seventeen 
countries  met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  set 
up  a  bureau  which  became  known  as  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Its  chief  purpose 
was  to  promote  trade.  (In  1948  the  Union 
became  part  of  a  larger  agency  called  the 
OAS,  or  Organization  of  American  States.) 

In  1868  twenty  nations  established  the 
International  Telegraph  Union,  and  in  1874 
the  Ceneral  Postal  Union  was  formed. 
International  agreements  were  reached 
also  on  such  matters  as  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  the  laying  and  operation  of  cables, 
the  navigation  of  international  rivers,  and 
the  protection  of  wildlife.  The  Greek 
Olympic  games  were  revived  in  1896.  This 
event,  held  every  four  years,  brings  togeth¬ 
er  participants  from  nearly  every  country 
of  the  world. 

The  International  Red  Cross,  founded 
through  the  efforts  of  Jean  Henri  Dunant, 
helped  lessen  the  hardships  of  war.  The 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864  was  a  set  of 
agreements  reached  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  International  Red  Cross.  It  became  the 
forerunner  of  other  international  agree¬ 
ments  covering  victims  of  warfare  at  sea, 
prisoners  of  war,  and  civilians  during  war¬ 
time.  National  Red  Cross  societies  also 
offered  aid  during  times  of  peace  to  dis¬ 
aster  victims  and  other  unfortunates. 

Peace  movements  were  organized. 
The  idea  of  peace  through  international 
federation  goes  back  many  hundreds  of 
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years.  In  1623  an  obscure  French  monk, 
Emeric  Cmce,  published  a  pamphlet  pro¬ 
posing  his  scheme  for  perpetual  peace. 
Reacting  against  the  horrors  of  war, 
Cmce  suggested  a  plan  of  union  which 
included  not  only  European  countries,  but 
also  China,  India,  and  Persia.  The  “Grand 
Design”  of  the  French  king,  Henry  IV, 
described  in  1634  by  his  minister,  the  Due 
de  Sully,  contemplated  the  division  of 
Europe  into  fifteen  nations  which  would 
cooperate  through  a  common  council  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  English 
Quaker  William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Philadelphia,  suggested  the  creation  of  an 
all-European  parliament  called  the  Great 
Diet,  in  which  representation  would  be 
based  on  national  wealth.  Early  in  the  18th 
century,  the  Abbe  Saint-Pierre  proposed 
an  alliance  of  states  meeting  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  assembly  which  could  impose  penal¬ 
ties  by  force  on  nations  guilty  of  violating 
agreements.  In  1761  the  French  philos¬ 
opher  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  his  essay, 
A  Lasting  Peace  Through  the  Federation 
of  Europe,  advanced  the  idea  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  Congress  of  Europe  in  which  the 
combined  military  force  of  all  members 
would  be  applied  against  aggressors.  The 
English  philosopher  and  reformer  Jere¬ 
my  Rentham  published  his  treatise  on  the 
principles  of  international  law  in  1789.  The 
union  of  states  he  proposed  would  achieve 
common  peace  through  application  of 
moral  laws  rather  than  force.  Bentham 
pointed  to  economic  rivalries,  armaments, 
and  the  struggle  for  colonies  as  causes  of 
war.  In  his  famous  essay,  Toward  Eternal 
Peace  (1795),  the  eminent  German  phi¬ 
losopher  Immanuel  Kant  based  his  hopes 
for  peace  on  republicanism  as  a  universal 
form  of  government.  He  also  advocated 
world  citizenship  and  the  gradual  abohtion 
of  standing  armies. 

Practical  statesmanship,  rather  than 
visionary  schemes,  was  characteristic  of 


19th-century  international  relations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  modern  organized  peace  move¬ 
ment  produced  devoted  leaders  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  and  attracted  a  sig¬ 
nificant  following.  In  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  private  organizations 
played  an  important  part  in  molding  public 
opinion.  Two  of  the  early  peace  groups  in 
the  United  States  were  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  and  the  American  Peace 
Society.  In  an  essay  written  in  1840,  Wil¬ 
liam  Ladd,  the  founder  of  the  latter  group, 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  congress 
of  ambassadors  from  all  Western  nations 
and  a  voluntary  international  court  of 
arbitration.  In  England,  two  well-known 
philosophers,  James  Mill  and  his  son  John 
Stuart  Mill,  also  suggested  plans  for  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  through  estabfishment 
of  a  European  court  federation.  From  1848 
to  1850,  international  peace  congresses 
met  in  important  European  cities.  In  1849 
Victor  Hugo,  the  celebrated  French 
author,  delivered  a  notable  address  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  in  which  he  urged  the 
formation  of  a  United  States  of  Europe. 

Arbitration  was  used  to  settle  inter¬ 
national  disputes.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
19th  century,  arbitration  as  a  means  of  set¬ 
tling  international  disputes  became  more 
widespread.  In  arbitration,  the  disputing 
countries  agree  in  advance  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  judge  or  judges  chosen  to 
consider  the  case.  This  practice,  which 
originated  in  Greek  and  Roman  times,  was 
used  to  compose  important  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  For  example,  in  the  claims  arising 
from  British  help  to  Gonfederate  sea 
raiders  in  the  War  Between  the  States, 
an  arbitral  commission  in  1872  awarded 
tire  United  States  $15,500,000.  A  boundary 
dispute  between  Ganada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Alaskan  Panhandle  was  settled 
in  1904  by  a  joint  commission  of  British 
and  Americans. 
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The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was 
established  in  1899  at  The  Hague  in  the 
Netherlands.  Contesting  states  could  avail 
themselves  of  arbitrators  furnished  by  the 
Court  from  an  oflBcial  panel.  Arbitration 
agreements  were  concluded  by  many 
countries,  and  by  1914  the  Court  had  ren¬ 
dered  decisions  in  fourteen  international 
disputes. 

Section  Review 

1.  Why  were  the  businessmen  of  the  early 
20th  century  eager  to  maintain  peace 
among  nations?  How  did  Nobel,  Carnegie, 
and  Dunant  make  important  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  peace? 

2.  What  international  organizations  helped 
foster  harmony  among  nations? 

3.  Name  four  thinkers  who,  previous  to 
the  19th  century,  proposed  methods  for 
estabhshing  world  peace.  Briefly  summa¬ 
rize  the  plans  of  each. 

4.  What  is  arbitration  and  how  did  it  help 
settle  international  disputes? 

4  Strong  forces  led  to  war 

Some  people  believed  that  the  principal 
cause  of  war  was  nationahsm.  They  felt 
that  if  an  international  authority  could  be 
estabhshed  with  power  to  enforce  its  deci¬ 
sions,  peace  would  be  maintained.  Others 
held  that  such  an  authority  was  uncalled 
for  and  that  it  might  be  a  threat  to  national 
loyalties  and  well-being. 

Nationalism  threatened  peace.  Spurred 
on  by  intense  national  pride,  the  people  of 
some  nations  believed  that  they  were  supe¬ 
rior  to  their  neighbors.  War,  they  thought, 
was  a  legitimate  and  excellent  means  of 
proving  superiority.  Demagogues  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  nationahsts  urged  their  follow¬ 
ers  to  press  for  war  in  order  to  avenge 
fancied  insults,  to  take  territory  claimed  as 
their  own,  or  to  “Hberate”  fellow  nationals 


living  under  foreign  rule.  Persons  who 
favored  these  aggressive  policies  became 
known  as  jingoes.  The  term  came  from  a 
song  that  was  popular  in  England  near  the 
turn  of  the  century; 

We  don’t  want  to  fight; 

But  by  Jingo  if  we  do. 

We’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  got  the  ships. 
We’ve  got  the  money,  too. 

There  were  many  pockets  of  discon¬ 
tented  nationals  in  Europe.  In  Austria- 
Hungary  two  ruling  nationalities,  Cerman 
and  Hungarian,  governed  unhappy  Czechs, 
Poles,  Serbs,  and  Italians.  In  other  areas, 
French,  Poles,  and  Danes  were  under  Ger¬ 
man  rule.  These  “submerged  nationalities” 
plotted  secretly  and  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  they  would  form  their  own  inde¬ 
pendent  governments  or  combine  with  fel¬ 
low  nationals  to  create  a  new  nation. 

The  Irish  were  displeased  with  being 
tied  to  England.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  century,  they  organized  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement,  which  stressed  national  self- 
reliance.  Irish  leaders,  such  as  Eamon  De 
Valera  and  Arthur  Griffith,  insisted  that 
the  people  rely  on  their  own  actions  and 
not  on  the  British  Parhament  to  gain 
reforms. 

Extremists  glorified  war.  Many  impor¬ 
tant  intellectuals  and  statesmen  considered 
war  a  worthwhile  activity.  Social  Darwin¬ 
ists,  who  derived  their  ideas  of  national 
struggle  from  Darwin’s  biological  theories, 
saw  war  as  the  supreme  principle  produc¬ 
ing  social  progress.  They  pictured  an 
international  competition  in  which  nations 
were  pitted  against  each  other  in  a  struggle 
for  existence.  As  with  biological  species, 
this  struggle  would  result  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

Extreme  German  nationalists,  such  as 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  popularized  ideas 
glorifying  expansionism  and  militarism. 
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On  the  Brink  of  War 

The  rivalries  among  European  nations  drew  caustic 
comment  from  cartoonists.  The  English  cartoon  at  left 
mocks  the  1907  peace  conference.  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and  England,  all  heavily  armed,  politely  in¬ 
vite  each  other  into  The  Hague.  In  a  German  cartoon 
of  1912,  above,  Winston  Churchill  (then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty)  urges  John  Bull,  symbol  of  England, 
to  shoulder  more  naval  expenditures.  The  English 
stepped  up  their  shipbuilding  program  to  maintain 
supremacy  over  the  fast-growing  German  fleet. 

Imperialistic  conflicts  and  military  alliances  were  also 
subjects  for  lively  cartoons,  as  shown  on  the  opposite 
page.  At  top  left,  a  German  eagle  and  a  British  lion 
eye  one  another  suspiciously  as  each  claims  a  por¬ 
tion  of  prostrate  China.  Below,  Germany  is  ridiculed 
for  not  resisting  French  penetration  of  Morocco.  A 
wily  Frenchman  eats  his  way  through  a  cake  identi¬ 
fied  as  “Marokko"  (Morocco),  while  a  passive  Ger¬ 
man  sheep  holds  a  banner  marked  “Algesiras"  (Al- 
geciras);  a  1906  conference  in  this  Spanish  city 
supposedly  assured  Moroccan  independence.  Below 
right,  France  and  Britain  refuse  to  give  a  musical 
instrument  to  Germany,  at  right,  who  wants  to  join 
their  concert.  The  trio  above  right  represents  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Germany,  center,  robustly  leads  the 
singing  while  Austria  at  left  and  Italy  at  right  lend 
only  half-hearted  support. 
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Treitschke  was  an  ardent  defender  of  the 
Prussian  ruling  class  and  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Great  Britain.  His  ideas  had  a  great 
impact  on  German  youth  in  the  latter  19th 
century.  Treitschke  declared: 

The  grandeur  of  war  lies  in  the  utter  an¬ 
nihilation  of  puny  man  in  the  great  con¬ 
ception  of  the  State,  and  it  brings  out  the 
full  magnificence  of  the  sacrifice  of  fellow- 
countrymen  for  one  another.  In  war  the 
chaff  is  winnowed  from  the  wheat. 

Militarism  was  a  strong  factor  for  war. 
In  the  three  wars  that  Bismarck  fought  in 
order  to  unify  Germany,  he  proved  the 
value  of  military  conscription,  or  the  draft. 
Under  this  system,  military  service  was 
compulsory.  Other  nations  copied  tins 
practice,  each  trying  to  build  the  strongest 
armed  force. 

Military  strength  was  no  longer  concen¬ 
trated  only  on  defense.  Military  leaders 
whose  careers  were  furthered  by  interna¬ 
tional  instability  became  spokesmen  for 
preparedness.  They  argued  that  quick 
mobilization  and  early  action  were  matters 
of  life  or  death  for  any  nation.  In  the 
United  States,  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  a  naval 
officer  and  historian,  focused  attention  on 
the  importance  of  sea  power  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  He  helped  influence  Americans  to 
build  a  powerful  navy.  One  of  his  disciples 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  vigorous  na¬ 
tionalist  and  exponent  of  the  military  life. 


Fear  and  suspicion  endangered  peace. 
Under  the  influence  of  imperialism,  nation- 
ahsm,  and  militarism,  the  two  armed  camps 
of  Europe  faced  each  other  in  conditions 
sometimes  described  as  international  an¬ 
archy.  The  system  of  international  order, 
which  had  managed  to  prevent  a  major 
conflict  in  the  I9th  century,  appeared  to 
be  breaking  down.  The  Goncert  of  Europe 
was  being  replaced  by  rival  alliance  sys¬ 
tems.  National  sovereignty,  or  independ¬ 
ence,  far  outweighed  the  respect  for 
international  obhgations. 

Statesmen  and  diplomats  used  their 
wiles  to  threaten  and  confuse  rival  coun¬ 
tries.  Secret  agents  and  spies  were 
employed  to  secure  information  about  the 
military  strength  of  other  governments  and 
their  attitudes  toward  war.  In  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  fear  and  suspicion  that  marked 
European  international  relations  from 
about  1900  to  1914,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  sooner  or  later  sometliing  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  set  off  a  reaction  which  would  bring 
the  sensitive  alliance  system  into  play. 

Section  Review 

1.  Why  were  discontented  national  minor¬ 
ities  a  threat  to  peace? 

2.  How  did  the  ideas  of  the  Social  Dar¬ 
winists  contribute  to  the  glorification  of 
war? 

3.  What  were  the  basic  ideas  of  Mahan? 
of  Treitschke? 


Chapter  3 


A  Review 


In  the  19th  century  Western  nations  were 
building  empires  the  world  over  in  order  to 
obtain  raw  materials  and  markets.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  century,  imperialism  led  to  many 
rivalries  among  the  Great  Powers.  Some  of 
the  conflicts  were  settled  peaceably;  but  others 
resulted  in  wars,  such  as  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  and  the  Boer  War.  These  wars,  however, 
were  locahzed,  or  restricted  in  scope.  A  kind 
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of  balance  was  maintained  which  prevented  a 
major  conflagration. 

Another  factor  which  worked  against  the 
outbreak  of  war  was  the  increasing  economic 
interdependence  of  nations.  Their  prosperity 
depended  on  the  exchange  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods.  Other  forces  for  peace 
included  the  activities  of  philanthropists  such 
as  Nobel  and  Carnegie  and  the  agreements 


reached  by  various  international  organizations. 
In  the  19th  century,  the  organized  peace 
movement  continued.  It  attracted  many  well- 
known  proponents  and  involved  various  socie¬ 
ties  and  congresses  which  helped  to  influence 
public  opinion. 

It  was  the  European  alliance  system  which 
finally  threatened  to  bring  on  a  world-wide 
disaster.  Under  the  shrewd  guidance  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  the  German  Empire  set  up  a  complex 
network  of  alliances  including  the  Triple 
Alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy.  To 
protect  themselves,  Erance,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain  formed  the  Triple  Entente.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  alliances,  the  military  build-ups  they 
fostered,  and  the  fear  and  suspicion  which 
they  fomented  led  to  unease  and  unrest  in 
Europe.  By  1900  the  world  watched  anx¬ 
iously  as  these  two  armed  camps  faced  each 
other. 

The  Time 

Place  the  events  named  in  the  list  below 
in  their  correct  chronological  sequence. 
Russo-Japanese  War  began. 

Algeciras  Gonference  met. 

Gongress  of  Berlin  met  to  discuss  Balkan 
problems. 

Eranco-Prussian  War  ended. 

Spanish- American  War  broke  out. 

Triple  Entente  was  formed. 

American  nations  created  a  bureau. 

Triple  Alliance  was  established. 

Treaty  of  San  Stefano  ended  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War. 

Boxer  Rebelhon  ended. 

The  Place 

1.  What  political  changes  were  made  in 
the  Balkans  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano?  Why 
were  these  changes  of  particular  advantage 
to  Russia?  How  did  the  decisions  of  the  Gon¬ 
gress  of  Berlin  impede  the  Russian  advance 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 

2.  In  which  of  the  major  alliances  were 
the  member  nations  joined  together  in  one 
continuous  land  mass? 

■3.  On  a  map  of  the  world,  locate  the 
following  places  and  cite  one  important  event 
which  occurred  at  each  place  during  the 
period  from  1871  to  1914. 


Morocco  Samoa  Islands 

The  Hague  Manchuria 

Abyssinia  (now  Ethiopia) 


The  People 

Indicate  the  importance  of  the  following 
figures  in  the  history  of  international  relations. 


Jean  Henri  Dunant 
William  Penn 
Andrew  Garnegie 
Heinrich  von 
Treitschke 
William  H 


Alfred  Nobel 
Alfred  T.  Mahan 
Jeremy  Bentham 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
Otto  von  Bismarck 
Theodore  Roosevelt 


Historical  Terms 

1.  Identify  each  of  the  following  alliances. 

Three  Emperors’  League  Reinsurance  Treaty 
Dual  Alliance  Entente  Cordiale 

Triple  Alhance  Triple  Entente 

2.  Define  the  following  terms:  submerged 
nationalities,  jingoes,  conscription. 

3.  What  was  the  purpose  of  each  of  the 
following  groups? 

International  Red  Gross 
American  Peace  Society 
International  Telegraph 

Union 

Permanent  Gourt  of 
Arbitration 


Goncert  of  Europe 
Olympic  games 
Sinn  Fein 
Pan  American 
Union 


Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  late 

unification  of  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  imperi¬ 
alist  race  for  colonies? 

2.  Of  the  trends  toward  peace  and  those 
toward  war  from  1871  to  1914,  which  seemed 
stronger?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  Why  did  the  Goncert  of  Europe  after 
1900  cease  to  function  effectively  as  a  “police¬ 
man”  or  “balancer”  in  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Europe? 

4.  Erom  the  standpoint  of  geography,  what 
military  advantages  and  disadvantages  did 
the  nations  of  the  Triple  Alliance  have?  the 
nations  of  the  Triple  Entente? 

5.  To  what  degree  did  the  actions  of 
Kaiser  William  11  weaken  the  position  of  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  continent  of  Europe?  Had  he 
continued  Bismarck’s  foreign  policies  instead 
of  pursuing  his  own,  would  the  danger  of  war 
have  decreased  by  1914?  Explain. 
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WORLD  WAR 


Extreme  nationalism,  entangling  alliances,  and  imperialistic  rivalries 
CHAPTER  4  1908—1919  plunged  Europe  into  a  grim,  bloody  vvar  in  1914.  Hope  for  a  quick 

settlement  soon  vanished  as  armies  found  themselves  fighting  for 
months  over  possession  of  a  few  miles  of  mud,  trenches,  and  barbed 
wire.  Dangerous  new  weapons  multiplied  the  horrors  of  combat. 
When  hostilities  ended  four  years  later,  the  victors  were  torn  be¬ 
tween  a  longing  for  peace  and  their  desire  to  punish  Germany. 


A  friend  came  to  see  me  ...  he  thinks 
it  was  on  Monday,  August  3  [1914]. 
We  were  standing  at  a  window  of  my  room 
in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  getting  dusk, 
and  the  lamps  were  being  lit  in  the  space 
below  on  which  we  were  looking.  My 
friend  recalls  that  I  remarked  on  this 
[scene]  with  the  words;  “The  lamps  are 
going  out  all  over  Europe;  we  shall  not  see 
them  lit  again  in  our  time.” 

These  sorrowful  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  foreign  secretary  of  Great  Britain, 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  many  men  and 
women  in  the  dark  days  of  August  1914. 
Europe  was  plunging  into  a  long  and 
deadly  conflict,  a  Great  War  which  even¬ 
tually  drew  into  it  not  only  the  major 
powers  of  Europe,  but  of  America  and 
Asia  as  well. 

The  Great  War,  or  World  War  I,  as  it 
was  later  known,  was  to  make  a  mockery 
of  the  peace  and  abundance  prophesied 
by  the  statesmen  and  scientists  of  the  19th 
century.  No  longer  could  the  consequences 
of  imperialistic  ambitions,  rival  alliances, 
rabid  nationalism,  and  the  race  for  armies 
and  armaments  be  averted.  Nor  could  the 
threat  of  the  new  and  deadly  instruments  of 
war  devised  by  modern  technology  be 
pushed  aside.  Enlisted  in  the  services  of 
warfare  were  the  noteworthy  advances 
which  had  been  made  during  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  fields  of  invention,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  transportation,  and  communication. 
Indeed,  the  lamps  were  going  out  for  the 
“wonderful  century.”  When  they  came  on 
again  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  few  men 
doubted  that  the  world  had  passed  into  a 
new  era. 

Ghapter  4  describes  how: 

1.  A  crisis  arose  in  the  Balkans. 

2.  The  powder  keg  exploded. 

3.  The  world  went  to  war. 

4.  The  victors  tried  to  build  a  lasting 
peace. 


-J  A  crisis  arose 
in  the  Balkans 

By  the  early  20th  century,  five  Balkan 
countries— Greece,  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria— had  freed  them¬ 
selves  from  Turkish  rule.  Proud  of  their 
freedom,  the  Slavs  in  these  countries  were 
determined  to  free  other  Slavs  who  re¬ 
mained  under  foreign  control.  Serbia,  for 
example,  had  a  large  Slavic  population, 
and  it  had  long  dreamed  of  creating  a 
Greater  Serbia.  This  ambition  was  aimed 
chiefly  against  Turkey  and  Austria,  both  of 
which  governed  many  Slavic  people. 

The  rivalries  of  the  great  European 
powers  centered  in  the  Balkans.  In  the 
mid-1800’s  the  desire  of  the  Slavs  for 
freedom  found  expression  in  Pan-Slavism,  a 
nationalistic  movement  to  unify  the  Slavic 
peoples.  Pan-Slavism  gained  strength 
during  the  next  fifty  years,  especially  in 
Russia,  which  had  assumed  the  role  of 
protector  of  its  “little  Slavic  brothers”  in 
the  Balkans.  By  encouraging  unrest  in  the 
Balkans,  Russia  hoped  to  weaken  Austrian 
and  Turkish  power  there  and  gain  for  itself 
two  straits— the  Bosporus  and  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  With  these  waterways  under  its 
control,  Russia  would  then  realize  its  am¬ 
bition  to  have  a  warm-water  outlet  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  profitable  Near 
Eastern  trade. 

Germany  also  wanted  to  increase  its 
strength  in  the  Balkans  and  to  enlarge 
its  Near  Eastern  trade.  To  gain  influence 
in  the  area,  Kaiser  William  II  made  dip¬ 
lomatic  visits  to  Turkey  in  1898.  Another 
move  was  German  financial  support  for  a 
“Berlin-to-Bagdad”  railroad.  Parts  of  the 
railway  had  been  built  by  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

For  its  part.  Great  Britain  was  opposed 
to  an  increase  of  either  German  or  Russian 
power  in  the  Balkans.  Although  allied  with 
Russia  in  the  Triple  Entente,  Britain  par- 
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ticularly  feared  Russian  control  of  the 
straits.  It  was  a  direct  threat  to  the  British 
sea  route  to  India  and  the  Far  East  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Balkan  situation  was  most  crucial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
made  up  as  it  was  of  many  different 
peoples,  including  Germans,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Italians,  Czechs,  and  Serbs.  If  the 
Serbs  should  break  away  from  Austria, 
other  nationality  groups  might  do  the 
same,  thereby  bringing  about  the  collapse 
of  the  whole  empire. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  had 
given  Austria  the  right  to  “protect”  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  These  two  Slavic  Balkan 
provinces  formerly  had  belonged  to  Tur¬ 
key.  In  1908  Austria  annexed  the  provinces 
as  part  of  a  secret  arrangement  with 
Russia,  and  in  return,  Russian  warships 
were  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosporus.  When  the  British  ob¬ 
jected  strongly  to  Russia’s  claim  on  the 
straits,  Austria  denied  all  knowledge  of  an 
agreement.  This  betrayal  angered  the 
Russians,  for  Austria  kept  the  two  Balkan 
provinces  while  Russia  got  nothing. 

Austrian  seizure  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  also  angered  the  Serbs,  because 
their  plan  for  a  Greater  Serbia  had  in¬ 
cluded  the  absorption  of  these  two  Balkan 
provinces. 

The  Balkans  became  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  spot  in  Europe.  The  Greater  Serbia 
movement  was  weakened  by  two  basic 
factors.  First,  no  one  of  the  great  powers 
involved  in  this  area  could  be  counted 
upon  to  support  Serbia.  Although  Russia 
avowed  its  sympathies  with  the  Serbs 
after  the  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  inci¬ 
dent,  it  could  offer  the  Serbs  no  direct 
help  because  it  had  been  badly  battered 
in  the  war  with  Japan  in  1904  and  1905. 
Nor  were  the  appeals  that  Russia  made 
to  its  partners  in  the  Triple  Entente  ( Brit¬ 
ain  and  France)  of  any  avail. 


A  second  and  even  greater  deterrent  to 
the  Greater  Serbia  movement  was  the  lack 
of  cooperation  among  the  Balkan  peoples 
themselves.  Dissension,  distrust,  and  in¬ 
trigue  weakened  them  even  when  they 
appeared  united  in  a  common  cause.  In 
1^2  the  First  Balkan  War  broke  out  when 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro,  and  Serbia 
attacked  Turkey,  intending  to  drive  it  from 
Europe  and  to  free  Albania,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace.  Turkey  was  defeated,  but  the 
great  European  powers,  meeting  in  Lon¬ 
don,  kept  the  victors  from  dividing  the 
spoils  among  themselves.  A  blow  to  Serbia 
was  the  establishment  of  Albania  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  nation.  Thus  Serbia  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  acquiring  this  seacoast  area 
as  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic. 

Denied  Albania,  the  Serbs  joined  the 
Greeks  in  an  alliance  against  Bulgaria, 
hoping  to  gain  territory  in  Macedonia.  In 
1913,  Bulgaria  attacked  Serbia  and  Greece, 
and  the  Second  Balkan  War  began,  Bul¬ 
garia  was  in  turn  attacked  by  Turkey  and 
Rumania  and  defeated.  Bitterness  in  the 
Balkans  increased,  but  Serbia,  growing  in 
power  and  prestige,  was  more  than  ever 
determined  to  unite  the  Slavs. 

By  1914  Serbian-Austrian  relations  were 
approaching  a  breaking  point.  More  dan¬ 
gerous,  these  relations  involved  Austria 
and  Russia.  These  two  great  powers— one 
trying  to  maintain  its  conglomerate  empire 
and  the  other  promoting  Pan-Slavism— 
were  members  of  rival  affiances.  The  inter¬ 
action  of  these  opposing  systems  could 
have  dangerous  consequences  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Small  wonder  that  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  was  considered  the  “powder 
keg  of  Europe.” 

Section  Review 

1.  How  did  the  Balkan  interests  of  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  conflict? 

2.  How  did  relations  between  Russia  and 
Serbia  add  to  the  unrest  in  the  Balkans? 

3.  Why  were  Russian  and  Austrian  inter- 
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ests  in  the  Balkans  especially  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  Europe? 

2  The  powder  keg  exploded 

During  the  tense  days  of  June  1914, 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne,  visited  Sarajevo,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Bosnia.  As  he  rode  through  the 
streets  in  an  open  automobile,  a  young  man 
sprang  forward,  fired  a  revolver,  and  killed 
both  the  archduke  and  his  wife. 

The  murder  of  the  archduke  furnished 
the  spark.  The  crime  set  off  events  that 
brought  on  a  world  war  within  a  month. 
The  killer  was  identified  as  a  young 
Bosnian  student  named  Gavrilo  Princip. 


( Only  later  was  it  learned  that  Serbian 
officials  who  belonged  to  an  anti-Austrian 
society  were  plotting  to  kill  the  arch¬ 
duke  during  his  visit.  Whether  Princip 
was  a  member  of  their  group  has  never 
been  definitely  proved.) 

Count  Leopold  von  Berchtold,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  foreign  minister,  suspected  that  the 
crime  was  of  Serbian  origin.  Immediately, 
he  went  into  action  to  remove  Serbia  as  a 
center  for  anti-Austrian  propaganda.  In  a 
letter  to  Kaiser  William  II  of  Germany, 
which  was  signed  by  the  Austrian  emperor, 
Francis  Joseph  I,  Berchtold  asked  for  Ger¬ 
man  help.  Eager  to  keep  Austria  as  an  ally 
and  in  the  belief  that  the  conflict  could 
be  confined  to  the  Balkans,  the  kaiser  as¬ 
sured  the  Austrian  emperor  of  his  support. 
His  reply,  placing  no  limits  on  the  amount 
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of  help  Austria  could  expect  from  Ger¬ 
many,  became  knovm  as  the  “blank  check.” 

Berchtold  thus  had  all  the  assurance 
he  needed,  and  on  July  23  he  sent  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  Serbia.  He  insisted  that  all  anti- 
Austrian  activities  in  Serbia  cease;  that 
Austro-Hungarian  olBcials  be  assigned  to 
suppress  such  activities;  and  that  all  Ser¬ 
bian  government  officials  guilty  of  anti- 
Austrian  propaganda  be  dismissed. 

Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  Count 
von  Berchtold  gave  the  Serbs  forty-eight 
hours  to  reply.  Should  they  refuse  his  ulti¬ 
matum,  he  was  confident  that  Austria 
could  defeat  Serbia  in  a  local  war.  Further¬ 
more,  with  Germany  as  an  ally  of  Austria, 
he  beheved  other  nations  would  be  afraid 
to  help  Serbia. 

The  Serbs  agreed  to  some  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  demands,  but  considered  others  as 
violations  of  Serbian  sovereignty.  They 
suggested  the  dispute  be  placed  before 
the  World  Court  at  The  Hague  for  arbitra¬ 
tion.  When  Austria  refused,  Serbia  called 
on  Russia  for  help.  The  Russians  pledged 
support,  and  thus  a  world  war— not  a  local 
one— threatened.  As  tension  mounted  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
the  British  foreign  secretary,  tried  to  ar¬ 
range  a  conference  between  Serbia  and 
Austria.  While  the  diplomats  worked  for 
peace,  Berchtold  convinced  the  Austrian 
emperor  that  war  was  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  Serbs.  He  paid  no  attention  to 
Grey’s  proposals  for  peace  nor  to  the  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  German  chancellor,  Theobald 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  that  Germany  re¬ 
fused  “to  be  drawn  into  a  world  conflagra¬ 
tion.”  German  militarists,  whose  interests 
often  conflicted  with  those  of  the  diplo¬ 
mats,  encouraged  Berchtold.  On  July  28 
Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia. 

Alliances  brought  other  nations  into  the 
war.  Even  at  that  critical  stage,  increased 
pressure  from  the  German  chancellor 


might  have  opened  a  path  for  a  peaceful 
settlement.  However,  on  July  30  Russian 
mobihzation  began  and  prevented  further 
attempts  at  negotiation. 

Because  of  Russian  kinship  with  the 
Serbs  and  because  a  Serbian  defeat  would 
endanger  Russian  designs  on  the  straits, 
Russian  generals  mrged  the  immediate  mo¬ 
bilization  of  the  army.  Gzar  Nicholas  H  of 
Russia  was  at  first  reluctant  to  follow  this 
advice,  but  he  yielded  when  France  assured 
him  of  support. 

News  of  Russian  mobilization  and 
French  support  caused  alarm  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  capital,  for  Germany  would  have  to 
fight  on  two  fronts:  France  on  the  west  and 
Russia  on  the  east.  Germany  immediately 
demanded  that  Russia  halt  war  prepara¬ 
tions  and  that  France  stay  neutral.  These 
nations  refused,  and  on  August  1  Germany 
declared  war  on  France  and  demanded  of 
Belgium  that  German  troops  be  allowed 
to  cross  its  frontiers  on  their  way  to  the 
French  front.  Belgium  refused  to  grant 
permission,  although  its  independence  had 
been  guaranteed,  and  appealed  instead  to 
Britain  and  France.  Germany  thereupon 
ignored  the  refusal  and  sent  its  troops 
across  Belgium. 

Great  Britain,  as  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  was  not  bound  to  help  France  or 
Russia  in  a  war.  However,  in  entering  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany  had  violated  a  treaty  by 
which  both  Germany  and  Britain  were 
pledged  to  respect  Belgian  neutrahty.  The 
violation  not  only  angered  the  British  but 
made  them  fearful  lest  Germany  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  North  Sea  coast  and  thus 
threaten  the  British  Isles.  Therefore,  on 
August  4,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Germany. 

Section  Review 

1.  After  the  murder  of  the  archduke, 
what  were  the  steps  Austria  took  to  crush 
anti-Austrian  influences  in  Serbia?  How 
did  Germany  help  Austria? 
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2.  Following  the  ultimatum  from  Austria, 
what  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  a  war? 

3.  How  did  alliances  bring  European  na¬ 
tions  into  war? 

^  The  world  went  to  war 

In  August  1914,  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
only  six  nations  were  involved.  On  one  side 
were  the  Alhes— Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  and  Serbia.  Opposing  them  were 
the  Central  Powers— Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  strength  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  increased  when  Tmrkey  joined  them  in 
October  1914  and  Bulgaria  a  year  later. 

Although  Italy  was  an  ally  of  Germany 
and  Austria  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  it  felt 
no  real  friendship  for  Austria.  When  the 
war  began,  Italy  declared  its  neutrality, 
and  for  several  months  afterward  the  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers  each  sought  to  win 
Italy  to  its  side.  In  April  1915,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  promises  of  territory  in  Austria  and  an 
extension  of  its  African  colonies,  Italy 
joined  the  Allies. 

Japan  had  joined  the  Allies  in  1914,  and 
in  1917  China  declared  war  against  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  Eventually,  thirty-one 
countries  including  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  the  conflict.  The  war  was  to 
last  four  years  and  to  draw  more  than  61 
million  men  into  military  service. 

German  aggressiveness  shocked  the 
world.  No  major  European  nation  could 
escape  some  of  the  blame  for  conditions 
leading  to  war.  Ever  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870-1871  when  Germany 
had  acquired  the  two  valuable  French 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  France 
had  nursed  a  bitter  hatred  of  Germany. 
Great  Britain  feared  German  colonial,  na¬ 
val,  and  industrial  strength,  and  neither 
these  two  nations  nor  Russia  trusted  the 
kaiser,  William  II.  Tensions  in  Europe 
had  been  increasing  ever  since  William 


had  come  to  the  throne  and  proclaimed 
his  intentions  to  make  Germany  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  In  the  Allied 
nations,  many  of  the  people  felt  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  chiefly  at  fault  for  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I. 

When  German  troops  marched  into  Bel¬ 
gium,  thousands  were  shocked  at  such  dis¬ 
regard  of  international  law.  Their  anger 
and  dismay  increased  when  the  German 
chancellor  justified  the  invasion  by  saying, 
“Necessity  knows  no  law.  .  .  .  We  shall  try 
to  make  good  the  wrong  we  have  thus  com¬ 
mitted  as  soon  as  we  shall  have  reached 
our  military  goal.”  This  frank  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  bold  self-interest  put  Germany  in 
the  wrong  as  a  treaty-breaker,  a  position 
that  lost  it  support  and  sympathy  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

The  Allies  held  firm.  By  striking  fast 
through  Belgium,  Germany  tried  to  deal 
France  a  lightning  blow.  The  highly 
trained  German  troops  almost  reached 
Paris  before  the  French  under  Marshal 
Joseph  Joffre  stopped  them.  His  hastily  as¬ 
sembled  army  forced  the  Germans  back  at 
the  Marne  River,  ending  German  hopes 
for  a  quick  victory.  The  Germans,  how¬ 
ever,  occupied  northeast  France  and  al¬ 
most  all  of  Belgium.  In  a  race  for  the  Ghan- 
nel  ports,  the  Germans  destroyed  the  main 
British  force  at  Ypres,  and  Britain  was  not 
able  to  regain  its  full  strength  on  land 
until  1917. 

From  1915  to  1917,  bitter  fighting  on 
the  Western  Front  raged  back  and  forth. 
The  Allies  and  the  Germans  built  trenches, 
ranging  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
English  Ghannel  to  the  Swiss  border,  but 
neither  side  made  significant  advances. 
For  days  and  weeks  at  a  time  cannons 
bombarded  the  trench-bound  soldiers. 
The  fire  of  machine  guns,  the  menace  of 
poison  gas,  and  the  shelling  of  big  guns 
added  to  the  constant  danger  of  the  men 
in  the  trenches. 
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The  Deadly  Weapons  of  Modern  Warfare  revolutionized  combat  tactics  during 
World  War  I.  The  surprise  element  of  land  attacks  was  reduced  by  aerial  reconnaissance 
flights,  but  ships  at  sea  had  no  warning  against  submarines  prowling  the  ocean  waters. 
Above  left,  Allied  airplanes  (marked  by  circles)  battle  German  aircraft  in  a  "dogfight.” 
Moored  in  a  German  harbor,  the  submarine  at  right  takes  on  supplies.  The  German 
soldier  above  right  wears  a  gas  mask  as  protection  against  the  newly  developed  poison 
gases,  which  were  used  by  both  sides.  He  carries  a  hand  grenade,  an  effective  weapon 
in  trench  warfare.  British  tanks,  like  those  below,  terrified  German  troops  when  first  used 
in  1916.  The  British  had  developed  the  tank  secretly  under  the  pretext  of  constructing 
water  tanks,  thus  giving  the  new  vehicle  its  name. 
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In  1916  French  soldiers  under  General 
Henri  Petain  held  the  Germans  back  at 
Verdun,  and  at  the  Somme  River  the  Alhes 
made  a  small  gain.  During  these  two  bat¬ 
tles,  it  is  estimated  that  each  side  lost 
nearly  a  million  men. 

Technology  provided  both  sides  with 
deadly  weapons.  Science,  invention,  and 
manufacture  combined  to  make  weapons 
more  effective  and  more  frightful  than  ever 
before  in  history.  Battles  were  fought  in 
the  air  and  under  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land 
and  sea.  Germany  countered  the  British 
battleships  with  submarine  attacks.  Early 
in  the  war  both  Germany  and  the  AUies 
used  airplanes  for  reconnaissance  and 
photography.  By  1917  both  had  devel¬ 
oped  fighter  and  bomber  squadrons  that 
bombed  targets  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  bases. 

The  British  introduced  tanks,  and  later 
the  Germans  adopted  them.  Internal- 
combustion  engines  powered  land,  air,  and 
sea  transportation  systems.  Sea  and  land 
mines,  torpedo  boats,  hand  grenades, 
flame  throwers,  machine  guns,  and  many 
other  devices  for  war  were  created  or  im¬ 
proved  by  technological  advances.  Giant 
guns,  such  as  the  German  “Big  Bertha,” 
lobbed  shells  more  than  seventy-five  miles. 

The  Central  Powers  achieved  victories 
in  the  East.  On  the  Eastern  Front,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  kept  a  large  segment  of  the  German 
army  occupied.  The  Russian  invasion  of 
East  Prussia  in  1914  drew  German  divi¬ 
sions  from  the  Western  Front.  However, 
after  the  Germans  under  General  Paul  von 
Hindenburg  made  a  successful  counter¬ 
attack  in  the  East  Prussian  battles  of 
Tannenberg  and  the  Masurian  Lakes,  the 
Russians  drew  back.  Further  defeats  and 
losses  demoralized  them.  Although  they 
continued  to  resist  the  Germans  and  Aus¬ 
trians,  for  the  most  part  they  fought  only 
a  defensive  war. 


In  1915  the  British  and  French  at¬ 
tempted  to  capture  the  Dardanelles  and 
to  send  supplies  through  the  straits  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  their  plans  ended  in  failure.  The 
Allies  then  landed  troops  on  the  GallipoH 
Peninsula  in  Turkey,  but  this  campaign 
also  failed  and  more  than  200  thousand 
men  were  lost.  Later  in  1915  Austria  and 
Bulgaria  defeated  Serbia  and  occupied 
the  country.  This  victory  gave  the  Gentral 
Powers  control  of  an  unbroken  line  from 
Berlin  to  Gonstantinople. 

Germany  stepped  up  naval  warfare. 
During  the  first  months  of  the  war,  heavy 
damage  had  been  inflicted  on  Allied  ship¬ 
ping  by  the  German  navy.  However,  by 
December  the  British  had  destroyed  the 
German  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  Of  greater  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  conflict,  the  British  had 
begun  to  lay  mines  in  the  North  Sea.  As  a 
result,  on  February  4,  1915,  Germany  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  the  waters  surrounding 
the  British  Isles  would  be  considered  a  war 
zone  and  that  any  enemy  ship— including 
merchant  ships— would  be  attacked.  Brit¬ 
ain  retaliated  by  ordering  a  blockade  of 
Germany,  seizing  all  goods  destined  for 
German  ports. 

By  1916  the  British  naval  blockade  of 
the  Gontinent  had  resulted  in  a  drastic 
reduction  of  food  supplies  in  Germany. 
In  the  battle  of  Jutland,  also  in  1916, 
German  battleships  engaged  the  British. 
During  the  struggle,  both  sides  lost  an 
equal  number  of  ships  but  the  British  lost 
a  greater  tonnage.  Later  in  the  year,  Ger¬ 
many  increased  the  number  of  its  sub¬ 
marines,  and  its  light  cruisers  slipped 
through  the  blockade  to  raid  Atlantic  ship¬ 
ping.  Although  Britain  speeded  up  ship¬ 
building  and  developed  depth  bombs, 
German  naval  warfare— especially  subma¬ 
rine  warfare— was  very  effective.  By  the 
early  part  of  1917,  supphes  of  food  in 
England  were  running  low  and  the  coun¬ 
try  was  brought  close  to  starvation. 
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On  the  Home  Fronts,  World  War  1  affected  the  lives  of 
civilians  more  than  any  previous  conflict.  Public  support 
was  aroused  by  the  effective  use  of  propaganda.  In  the 
American  poster  at  right,  a  plea  for  contributions  to  the 
war  effort,  a  young  girl  protects  a  baby  from  the  menac¬ 
ing  "Hun."  Women  eased  the  labor  shortage  by  taking 
jobs  in  factories;  below,  a  group  works  at  an  American 
assembly  line.  Because  of  an  Allied  blockade  which  cut  off 
foreign  food  supplies,  the  Central  Powers  faced  starvation 
late  in  the  war.  In  the  scene  above,  German  city  dwellers 
strip  a  dead  horse  for  its  meat. 
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The  Allies  faced  collapse.  In  April  1917 
a  large-scale  attack  by  the  French  on  the 
German  lines  was  beaten  back  with  hor¬ 
rible  losses.  Two  months  later  the  British 
launched  several  oflFensives  in  Belgium  and 
lost  400  thousand  men.  War  weariness 
among  British  soldiers,  a  growing  spirit  of 
mutiny  among  the  French,  and  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  between  British  and  French 
commanders  weakened  the  Allies. 

In  March  1917  the  people  of  Russia  had 
revolted  against  the  czar  and  had  set  up 
a  new  government.  It  tried  to  carry  on  the 
war,  but  from  that  time  on  Germany  had 
little  to  fear  from  Russia. 

Late  in  1917,  a  German-Austrian  army 
defeated  the  Italians  at  Caporetto,  captur¬ 
ing  300  thousand  men  while  more  than 
that  number  deserted.  An  Allied  victory 
seemed  more  and  more  remote. 

The  United  States  joined  the  Allies. 
Several  weeks  after  the  war  began.  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  a  message 
to  Gongress: 

The  United  States  must  be  neutral  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name  ....  We  must  be  impar¬ 
tial  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action,  [we] 
must  put  a  curb  upon  our  sentiments.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  as  the  war  advanced, 
strict  neutrality  was  difficult  to  maintain. 
Some  Americans  were  angered  by  the 
British  search  of  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
and  by  its  naval  blockade  of  Germany. 
Others  were  strongly  pro-Ally.  When  Ger¬ 
man  submarines  sank  merchant  ships 
carrying  American  passengers,  sentiment 
for  the  Allied  cause  increased. 

On  May  7,  1915,  a  German  submarine 
sighted  the  British  liner  Lusitania  in  the 
war  zone  and  torpedoed  it.  Almost  1200 
lives  were  lost,  including  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  Americans.  Wilson  demanded  repa¬ 
rations  and  assurance  from  Germany  that 
such  disasters  would  not  occur  again,  but 


in  1916  more  Americans  were  involved  in 
the  sinking  of  another  vessel,  the  French 
Sussex.  As  a  result,  Wilson  threatened  to 
break  oflF  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and  received  the  promise  that  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  would  not  be  attacked  with¬ 
out  warning.  He  also  continued  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  end  the  war  through  negotiation 
and  at  the  same  time  urged  nations  to  or¬ 
ganize  “some  definite  concert  of  power”  to 
make  war  impossible. 

In  the  meantime,  other  factors  turned 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  predomi¬ 
nantly  toward  Great  Britain  and  France. 
British  propaganda  for  the  Allied  cause 
was  handled  skillfully.  More  than  350 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  daily  news  releases,  and  stories 
of  German  atrocities  against  Belgian  civil¬ 
ians  were  distributed  by  various  Allied 
agencies.  Although  a  great  number  of  the 
atrocity  stories  were  false,  the  effect  on 
public  opinion  was  far-reaching.  In  widely 
circulated  cartoons,  the  Germans  were 
pictured  as  bestial  Huns  and  brutal 
war-lovers. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  United 
States  entry  into  the  war  were  the  German 
submarine  campaign  and  the  Zimmemiann 
telegram.  On  January  31,  1917,  Germany 
announced  unrestricted  submarine  war¬ 
fare,  and  in  the  next  two  months  several 
American  ships  were  sunk.  Late  in  March, 
British  agents  intercepted  a  note  sent  to 
Mexico  by  Alfred  Zimmermann,  the  Ger¬ 
man  foreign  secretary,  suggesting  that 
Mexico  ally  itself  with  Germany  and  help 
fight  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
financial  aid,  Germany  promised  that  Mex¬ 
ico  should  recover  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  when  the  Allies  were  defeated. 

German  submarine  warfare  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  Zimmermann  telegram  raised 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  to 
a  fever  pitch.  President  Wilson  urged 
immediate  entry  into  the  war,  and  on  April 
6,  1917,  Gongress  declared  war  on  Ger- 
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many.  By  that  time,  most  people  in  the 
United  States  were  eager  for  the  fight  and, 
under  the  spell  of  Wilson’s  idealistic 
speeches,  thousands  enlisted,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  “to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.” 

Germany  gambled  for  a  final  victory.  In 
March  1917  after  the  government  of  Czar 
Nicholas  II  of  Russia  had  been  overthrown, 
a  provisional  government  was  estabhshed. 
In  November  the  radical  Bolsheviks  in¬ 
cited  a  second  revolution.  Led  by  Nikolai 
Lenin,  they  offered  to  make  peace  with 
Germany,  and  on  March  3,  1918,  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  the  Bolsheviks  signed  a  treaty  in 
which  Russia  lost  one  third  of  its  people, 
nine  tenths  of  its  coal  mines,  and  the  great 
Caucasian  oil  fields  to  Germany.  As  a  re¬ 


sult,  Germany  not  only  increased  its  pow¬ 
er,  but,  of  greater  strategic  importance,  it 
no  longer  needed  to  fight  on  two  fronts. 

While  Russia  was  crumbling,  the  first 
troops  from  the  United  States  landed  in 
France.  German  leaders  sought  to  win  the 
war  before  this  new  army  could  go  into 
action.  Following  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty. 
General  Erich  von  Ludendorff  sent  almost 
every  German  soldier  to  the  Western  Front 
and  in  a  massive  offensive,  his  troops  drove 
ahead.  But  at  Chateau-Thierry,  American 
and  French  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Ferdinand  Foch  of  France, 
stopped  the  Germans.  Ludendorff  then 
launched  one  final,  desperate  offensive, 
which  was  countered  by  Foch.  Under  the 
force  of  the  combined  Alhed  drive,  the 
German  attack  was  decisively  smashed. 
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The  tide  turned  for  the  Allies.  By  the 
time  of  LudendorfF’s  last  offensive,  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  were  arriving  in  France  by 
the  thousands.  Under  General  John  J. 
Pershing,  the  commander  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  (AEF),  they  carried 
out  brilliant  offensives  at  St.  Mihiel  and  in 
the  Argonne  Forest.  In  the  autumn  of  1918, 
Allied  morale  soared  as  it  became  clear 
that  German  strength  was  spent.  One  by 
one  Germany’s  alhes  quit.  Bulgaria,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  Allied  forces  advancing  from 
Greece,  sued  for  peace  in  September;  the 
British,  after  conquering  Turkish  lands 
along  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  forced 
Turkey  to  sign  an  armistice  on  October  30; 
Austria-Hungary,  besieged  by  Italian 
troops,  surrendered  on  November  3.  That 
same  day  German  sailors  mutinied  at  Kiel, 
and  four  days  later  a  revolution  broke  out 
in  Germany.  A  republic  was  founded,  and 
the  kaiser  fled  to  Holland.  Thus  ended  the 
Hohenzollern  government  and  the  Second 
German  Reich. 

Officials  of  the  new  German  govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  an  armistice,  requesting 
that  the  peace  settlement  be  based  on  the 
Fourteen  Points  that  President  Wilson  had 
set  forth  in  a  speech  before  Gongress  on 
January  8,  1918.  Wilson  had  recommended 
an  end  of  secret  agreements;  freedom  of 
the  seas  in  peace  and  in  war;  reduction  of 
armaments;  the  right  of  nationality  groups 
to  form  their  own  nations;  an  association 
of  nations  to  keep  the  peace.  In  other 
speeches  Wilson  called  for  a  negotiated 
peace  with  reasonable  demands  on  the 
vanquished.  He  proposed  as  a  peace  aim, 
“No  annexations,  no  contributions;  no  puni¬ 
tive  indemnities.”  The  Allies  agreed  some¬ 
what  reluctantly  to  model  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Fourteen  Points. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  November  11, 
1918,  in  a  railroad  car  in  the  Gompiegne 
Forest  in  northern  France,  two  German 
delegates  met  Allied  officials  to  sign  the 
armistice.  The  Allies  demanded  that  Ger¬ 


many  vacate  all  Allied  territory;  allow 
Allied  forces  to  occupy  Germany  west  of 
the  Rhine  River;  give  up  thousands  of  its 
locomotives,  freight  cars,  and  trucks,  and 
large  numbers  of  its  submarines  and  war¬ 
ships.  The  Germans  signed  the  armistice, 
and  the  fighting  ceased. 

Section  Review 

1.  With  what  success  did  the  opposing 
powers  fight  from  1914  to  1917?  What  was 
achieved  in  the  outstanding  offensives? 

2.  What  action  did  Britain  take  for  control 
of  the  seas?  How  did  the  British  response 
affect  Germany? 

3.  What  made  the  United  States  abandon 
its  policy  of  neutrafity? 

4.  How  did  the  Bolshevik  revolution  affect 
the  course  of  the  war  in  Russia? 

5.  What  factors  led  to  victory  for  the 
Allies? 

4  The  victors  tried  to  build 
a  lasting  peace 

No  previous  war  in  the  world’s  history 
had  been  responsible  for  such  widespread 
horror.  More  than  10  million  men  were 
killed  in  battle;  20  million  more  were 
wounded;  and  13  million  civilians  died 
from  famine,  disease,  or  war  injuries.  In 
addition,  the  cost  of  the  war  was  estimated 
to  have  totaled  more  than  $350  billion. 

Gathering  momentum  during  the  war¬ 
time  years  was  the  belief  in  a  league  of 
nations,  whereby  governments  could  dis¬ 
cuss  differences  and  avoid  war.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  such  a  league  was  a  major 
concern  of  President  Wilson.  Indeed,  he 
considered  it  the  most  important  of  his 
Fourteen  Points.  After  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  Alfied  Nations  met  at  Paris  to 
discuss  peace  terms.  Although  many  of  the 
delegates  hoped  to  build  a  permanent 
peace,  each  delegation  also  had  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  own  nation  to  advance. 
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Three  men  played  the  leading  roles  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Contrary 
to  Wilson’s  wishes,  the  Central  Powers 
were  denied  representation  at  the  peace 
conference,  and  the  so-called  Big  Three 
dominated  the  meeting.  They  included 
President  Wilson,  David  Lloyd  George, 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Georges  Clemenceau,  premier  of  France. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  an  idealist  who 
was  handicapped  by  his  unwillingness  to 
compromise  his  principles  and  by  his  in¬ 
ability  to  negotiate  skillfully.  Yet  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hopes  of  people  everywhere 
that  the  conflict  had  been  “a  war  to  end 
war.”  At  the  conference  Wilson  upheld  the 
idealistic  peace  conditions  outlined  in  his 
Fourteen  Points  and  insisted  on  an  associ- 
tion  to  keep  the  peace. 

David  Lloyd  George  was  a  clever  poli¬ 
tician  and  skillful  diplomat.  He  had 
aroused  audiences  in  England  with  his 
promise  to  secure  the  “squeezing  of  the 
German  lemon  until  the  pips  squeaked.” 
Committed  to  carry  out  the  pledge  of  his 
political  party,  the  Liberals,  Lloyd  George 
was  determined  that  Great  Britain  should 
take  over  the  German  colonies,  that  the 
German  navy  be  destroyed,  and  that  Ger¬ 
many  pay  the  cost  of  the  war. 

Georges  Clemenceau,  known  as  the 
“Old  Tiger,”  had  led  France  during  its 
darkest  hours.  At  seventy-seven  years  of 
age,  he  was  interested  primarily  in  the  se¬ 
curity  of  France.  He  wanted  to  prevent  at 
all  costs  a  resurgence  of  German  strength 
so  that  France  would  never  again  be  in¬ 
vaded.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
supported  his  announcement  that  France 
would  rely  for  its  security  upon  its  alhances 
and  the  traditonal  balance  of  power. 
Clemenceau  placed  Httle  faith  in  a  league 
of  nations. 

The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Once 
the  conference  began,  the  Allies  forsook 


Wilson’s  idealism  in  favor  of  secret  agree¬ 
ments  made  during  the  war.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Turkish  and  African  territories  had 
been  pledged  to  Italy;  Japan  had  been 
promised  German  concessions  in  China; 
Rumania  was  to  receive  portions  of 
Austria-Hungary;  Britain  had  made  vague 
promises  of  independence  to  the  Arabs; 
and  France  and  Britain  had  agreed  be¬ 
tween  themselves  on  the  division  of  Turk¬ 
ish  Iraq  and  Syria. 

Wilson  gave  in  to  the  Allies  on  many  de¬ 
tails  so  that  he  could  direct  his  main  effort 
toward  the  acceptance  of  an  association  of 
nations.  Finally,  the  participants  agreed  to 
embody  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  treaty.  The  Covenant  out¬ 
lined  the  organization,  purpose,  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  new  world  league,  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Germany  lost  territory  and  wealth. 
When  the  German  delegation  arrived  to 
sign  the  treaty,  they  found  its  terms  harsher 
than  they  had  anticipated.  For  example. 
Article  231  stated: 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
affirm  and  Germany  accepts  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  caus¬ 
ing  all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  and 
their  nationals  have  been  subjected  as  a 
consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

The  Germans  were  angered  at  this  war- 
guilt  clause,  which  placed  the  entire  blame 
for  the  war  on  Germany.  In  addition,  they 
were  disappointed  to  find  that  many  of 
Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  were  missing  or 
were  weakened  by  changes.  The  first  dele¬ 
gates  from  Germany  refused  the  treaty,  but 
rather  than  subject  Germany  to  Allied  oc¬ 
cupation,  a  second  delegation  signed  it  on 
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June  28,  1919,  five  years  to  the  day  after 
the  Sarajevo  incident. 

In  the  peace  settlement  Clemenceau  of 
France  won  back  the  provinces  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  He  also  wanted  the  German  ter¬ 
ritory  west  of  the  Rhine,  a  strip  of  land 
about  10  thousand  square  miles  in  extent, 
to  become  a  buffer  state  under  French 
control.  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson,  oppos¬ 
ing  this  idea,  worked  out  a  compromise 
whereby  the  area  was  to  be  occupied  by 
Allied  troops  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 
Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  also  promised 
to  guarantee  France  against  German  ag¬ 
gression.  France  was  given  the  rich  coal 
mines  of  the  Saar,  but  the  territory  itself 
was  to  be  administered  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  After  fifteen  years,  the  Saarlanders 
could  vote  to  have  their  region  restored  to 
the  German  government  or  remain  under 
the  French.  (In  1935  they  voted  to  be  a 
part  of  Germany.) 

In  March  1917  Poland  had  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Russia  and,  through  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty,  it  won  a  broad  stretch  of 
land  from  Germany.  This  region,  known  as 
the  PoHsh  Gorridor,  gave  Poland  an  outlet 
to  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  Polish  Gorridor  also 
divided  Germany,  isolating  its  province 
of  East  Prussia. 

The  Versailles  Treaty  gave  German  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Africa  and  in  the  Pacific  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  in  turn  placed 
them  under  the  control  of  the  Alhed  na¬ 
tions.  These  lands,  known  as  mandates, 
were  allocated  mainly  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  also  to  Japan,  South  Africa, 
Austraha,  and  New  Zealand.  The  Allied 
nations  commissioned  to  administer  the 
laws  of  the  mandates  were  subject  to  rules 
established  by  the  League  and  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  detailed  report  annually. 

The  Allies  also  insisted  that  Germany 
pay  the  cost  of  the  conflict  and  demanded 
an  immediate  payment  of  $5  bilhon  in  cash. 
Two  years  later,  they  billed  Germany  for 
$32  bilhon,  plus  interest. 


Determined  to  reduce  German  mihtary 
power,  the  diplomats  in  Paris  permitted 
Germany  an  army  of  not  more  than  100 
thousand  men.  The  navy  was  allowed  only 
six  warships  and  some  other  craft.  No 
submarines  or  military  airplanes  were 
permitted. 

Allied  demands  on  Germany  had  left  its 
statesmen  stunned,  but  they  were  not 
alone  in  thinking  the  peace  terms  unjust. 
Even  David  Lloyd  George  was  in  doubt 
about  the  justice  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
President  Wilson  was  disappointed  that  his 
Fourteen  Points  had  been  modified,  but  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  agreement  to  form 
the  League  of  Nations.  He  hoped  it  could 
keep  the  peace,  and  that  after  a  few  years 
the  unjust  features  of  the  treaty  could  be 
eased. 

New  independent  nations  were  formed. 
Four  empires  had  collapsed  in  the  course 
of  World  War  I— the  German,  Austro- 
Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Russian.  The  Al¬ 
lies  concluded  peace  treaties  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish  empires 
and  reorganized  the  land  lost  by  Russia  to 
Germany  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty. 
From  the  western  portion  of  old  Russia, 
five  new  nations  were  created:  Poland, 
Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

After  the  defeat  of  Austria-Hungary  in 
1918,  nationahst  groups  proclaimed  their 
independence  of  Austria  and  estabhshed 
republics.  Austria  and  Hungary  also  be¬ 
came  two  independent  republics.  Their 
boundaries  and  those  of  the  otlier  new  re- 
pubhcs— Yugoslavia  and  Gzechoslovakia— 
were  redefined  by  the  Alhes  when  peace 
terms  were  negotiated.  Most  of  the  former 
Austrian  territory  was  awarded  to  Poland, 
Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Gzechoslovakia. 
Hungarian  lands  were  given  to  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Gzechoslovakia. 

The  Turkish  Empire  was  also  dismem¬ 
bered.  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Palestine  became 
mandates,  the  first  administered  by 
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The  Versailles  Treaty  was  signed  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  of  the  great  palace.  It  repre¬ 
sented  the  hard  work  of  delegates  from  about  thirty  nations.  Leader  of  the  American 
delegation  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  seated  at  the  table  fifth  from  left.  He  was  the  first 
American  President  to  visit  Europe  while  holding  office.  Seated  at  his  left  are  Georges 
Clemenceau  of  France  and  David  Lloyd  George  of  England.  Across  the  table,  two  German 
officials  sign  the  document.  Germany  had  not  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  peace 
conference,  and  the  first  German  representatives  resigned  when  they  read  the  harsh 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  However,  a  second  delegation  reluctantly  signed  it,  realizing 
that  the  German  government  actually  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
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France,  and  the  last  two  by  Britain.  These 
mandates  were  promised  independence  at 
a  future  time.  The  independent  kingdom 
of  Hejaz  was  recognized  in  Arabia. 

One  of  Wilson  s  Fourteen  Points,  that  of 
self-determination,  or  the  right  of  peoples 
to  form  their  own  nations,  had  been  par¬ 
tially  fulfilled  in  the  creation  of  new  states. 
However,  the  changed  political  boundaries 
again  brought  nationality  groups  under 
foreign  control.  For  example,  Austrians  hv- 
ing  in  the  Tyrol  came  under  the  rule  of 
Italy,  while  other  German-speaking  Aus¬ 
trians  (the  Sudetens)  were  placed  under 
Czechoslovakian  rule.  Some  Germans  lived 
in  the  new  Pofish  Corridor,  and  certain 
Hungarians  came  under  Rumanian  control. 

Chapter  4  HBHBI 

In  1914  Serbia  dreamed  of  building  a 
Greater  Serbia  that  would  include  neighbor¬ 
ing  Slavic  groups  in  the  Balkans.  Its  ambi¬ 
tion  menaced  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
which  was  the  home  of  many  Slavs.  Russia 
encouraged  Serbia,  hoping  to  gain  an  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  through  two  Balkan 
straits  that  were  ruled  by  Turkey.  Germany 
also  wanted  influence  in  the  Balkans  in  order 
to  extend  its  economic  interests  in  the  Near 
East.  However,  Britain  objected  to  Germany 
or  any  other  country  posing  a  threat  to  its 
route  to  India  and  Ghina. 

In  1914  at  Sarajevo,  a  member  of  a  Slavic 
secret  society  murdered  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  creating  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Serbia.  The  war  immediately  m- 
volved  Russia,  a  friend  of  Serbia,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  a  partner  of  Austria.  France  and  Great 
Britain  joined  Russia,  and  ultimately  twenty- 
seven  Alhed  nations,  including  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  fought  against  the  Gentral 
Powers  headed  by  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey. 

From  1914  to  1917,  France  and  Britain 
fought  bitterly  with  Germany  on  the  Western 
Front.  The  British  blockade  in  the  North  Sea 
prevented  trade  between  Germany  and  neu- 


Few  of  these  peoples  were  completely  rec¬ 
onciled  to  the  changes  made  in  their  lives. 
Their  discontent  was  an  ominous  sign  of 
troubled  times  for  the  future  of  Europe. 

Section  Review 

1.  How  did  the  aims  of  the  countries  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Big  Three  differ? 

2.  What  factors  prevented  all  Fourteen 
Points  of  Woodrow  Wilson  from  becoming 
a  part  of  the  Versailles  Treaty? 

3.  In  what  ways  did  the  Versailles  Treaty 
satisfy  each  of  the  Big  Three? 

4.  What  were  the  chief  effects  of  the  peaee 
terms  on  Germany?  on  its  allies? 

5.  How  were  nationality  groups  affected 
by  the  treaties? 

A  Review 

tral  nations  and  reduced  food  supphes  in 
Germany.  In  turn,  German  submarines  sank 
so  much  Allied  shipping  that  England  was 
brought  almost  to  starvation. 

In  1917  Bolshevik  Russians  made  a  sepa¬ 
rate  peace  with  Germany.  In  1917  also  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  the  Gentral 
Powers  after  Germany  opened  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  and  encouraged  Mexico  to 
attack  the  United  States.  In  1918  thousands 
of  American  soldiers  joined  the  French  and 
British  in  France.  Together  the  AUies  pushed 
the  Germans  back  toward  the  French-German 
border  and  forced  the  Gentral  Powers  to  ask 
for  peace. 

In  his  Fourteen  Points,  President  Wilson 
had  set  forth  a  basis  for  peace,  but  few  of 
Wilson’s  proposals  were  acceptable  to  the 
other  victorious  powers.  Agreement  was 
reached,  however,  on  Wilson’s  proposed  new 
concert  of  nations,  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  major  portion  of  the  treaty  deprived 
Germany  of  territory,  wealth,  and  mihtary 
strength.  Other  treaties  with  the  Gentral  Pow¬ 
ers  defined  boundaries  of  new  states  formed 
from  former  empires.  Some  nationahty  groups 
gained  independence,  but  others  were  im- 
happily  placed  imder  foreign  control. 
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The  Time 

Place  these  events  of  the  World  War  I 
period  in  their  correct  chronological  sequence. 
Lusitania  was  simk. 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was  murdered. 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  signed. 

Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Armistice  ending  World  War  I  was  signed. 
First  Balkan  War  broke  out. 

United  States  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed. 

England  declared  war  on  Germany. 

Austria  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Serbia. 

The  Place 

1.  Locate  each  of  the  places  named  below 
and  describe  its  part  in  the  Balkan  crisis  lead¬ 
ing  to  World  War  I. 

Dardanelles  Bosnia  Rumania 

Herzegovina  Albania  Bulgaria 

Sarajevo  Serbia 

2.  Locate  the  site  and  tell  the  outcome  of 

each  of  the  following  battles  of  World  War  I. 
Chateau-Thierry  Marne  River  Verdun 

Masurian  Lakes  Tannenberg  Jutland 

Argonne  Forest  GalHpoh  Ypres 

Somme  River  Caporetto 

3.  From  what  empires  were  all  or  parts  of 
the  following  independent  countries  created 
after  World  War  I? 

Czechoslovakia  Estonia 

Yugoslavia  Finland 

Lithuania  Hejaz 

Poland  Latvia 

4.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties  after 
World  War  I,  which  cmmtry  gained  and 
which  lost  the  following  areas?  Polish  Cor¬ 
ridor,  Alsace-Lorraine. 

5.  What  agreement  was  reached  about  the 
Saar? 

The  People 

1.  Describe  the  role  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  men  in  the  1914  Austrian- Serbian  crisis 
that  led  to  World  War  I. 

Francis  Ferdinand  Wilham  H 

Leopold  von  Berchtold  Edward  Grey 

Francis  Joseph  I 

2.  Cite  one  mihtary  achievement  of  each 
of  the  following  generals  of  World  War  I  and 
the  country  for  which  he  fought. 


Erich  von  Ludendorff  Henri  Petain 
Paul  von  Hindenburg  Joseph  Joffre 
John  J.  Pershing  Ferdinand  Foch 

3.  State  the  major  objectives  of  each  of  the 
Big  Three  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Historical  Terms 

1.  Show  how  each  of  the  following  terms 

applied  to  events  leading  to  World  War  I. 
Berlin-to-Bagdad  railroad  “blank  check” 
Greater  Serbia  mobilization 

Pan-Slavism  ultimatum 

2.  Use  each  of  the  following  terms  in  a 
sentence  that  describes  one  or  more  events 
that  occurred  during  World  War  I. 

Central  Powers  Alhes 

Eastern  Front  AEF 

Western  Front  armistice 

naval  blockade  neutrahty 

Zimmermann  note 

3.  Define  each  of  the  following  terms  as 
applied  to  the  peace  settlements  after  World 
War  I. 

covenant  self-determination 

war-guilt  clause  Fourteen  Points 

mandates 

Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  Why  were  the  Balkans  prior  to  World 
War  I  called  the  “powder  keg  of  Europe”? 

2.  For  what  reasons  were  the  major  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  unable  to  bring  about  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  between  Austria  and 
Serbia  and  thereby  prevent  a  general  Euro¬ 
pean  war? 

3.  Explain  why  the  Germans  continued 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  even  when 
they  reahzed  that  it  might  bring  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 

4.  For  what  reasons  did  Italy  withdraw 
from  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1914  and  join  the 
Allies  in  1915? 

5.  What  did  President  Wilson  mean  when 
he  said  that  the  war  was  “a  war  to  end  war”? 

6.  In  your  opinion,  were  the  immediate 
and  long-term  effects  of  World  War  I  more 
disastrous  than  those  of  any  previous  war? 
Why  or  why  not? 

7.  Were  the  Germans  justified  in  resenting 
the  war-guilt  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles?  Explain  your  answer  carefully. 
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UNIT  3 

CHALLENGES  TO  DEMOCRACY 

AND  WORLD  WAR  II 


The  painting  on  the  opposite  page  by 
the  contemporary  American  artist  Jack 
Levine  is  entitled  “1932.”  It  portrays  one 
event  in  the  period  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  which  had  a  marked 
influence  on  world  history.  In  that  fateful 
year  Germany  was  suffering  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  world-wide  depression.  The  Ger¬ 
man  people  were  confused  and  restless, 
and  the  unemployed  were  in  an  ugly  mood. 
No  statesmen  of  high  caliber  emerged  to 
help  guide  the  nation.  Instead,  politicians, 
adventurers,  and  militarists  schemed  for 
power. 

The  three  figures  in  the  painting  are 
actors  in  a  sordid  drama.  In  the  center  is 
Paul  von  Hindenburg,  the  president  of 
Germany,  who  was  over  eighty  years  old, 
doddering,  and  almost  senile.  An  officer  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  a  hero  of 
World  War  I,  he  once  confessed  that  he 
had  read  nothing  but  military  literature 
since  his  cadet  days.  Receiving  a  baton, 
a  symbol  for  governmental  power,  is  the 
newly  appointed  chancellor,  Adolf  Hitler, 


who  wears  the  uniform  of  the  Nazi  party. 
An  embittered  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he 
had  attained  success  as  a  politician  and  a 
fanatical  rabble  rouser.  To  the  left,  eying 
the  scene  through  his  monocle,  is  a  third 
man.  Although  Mr.  Levine,  the  artist,  has 
declared  that  no  specific  person  is  in¬ 
tended,  the  figure  could  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  elegant  aristocrat  and  wealthy 
industrialist,  Franz  von  Papen.  It  was  the 
wily  von  Papen  who  was  responsible  for 
Hindenburg’s  selection  of  Hitler.  With 
hopes  of  becoming  the  “power  behind  the 
throne,”  von  Papen  influenced  Hindenburg 
to  agree  that  Hitler  should  become  chan¬ 
cellor  even  though  the  Nazi  party  did  not 
hold  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Reichstag. 
Von  Papen  planned  to  use  Hitler  for  his 
own  ends,  but  the  plan  misfired  completely. 
Hitler  himself  gained  control  of  Germany 
and  kept  a  firm  grasp  on  the  reins  of  power. 

The  scene  depicted  in  the  painting  took 
place  about  midway  in  the  period  from 
1919  to  1945,  which  is  discussed  in  the 
four  chapters  of  this  unit.  This  period  is 
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CHAPTER  5  /  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  CHAPTER  6  /  THE  RISE  OF  COMMUNISM 

AND  THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  IN  RUSSIA 


Chinese  revolution  revolution  in  Mexico 

Arab  revolt  Balfour  Declaration 

League  of  Nations  Gandhi  Weimar  republic 

Washington  Conference  Sun  Yat-sen  Little  Entente 
Egypt  a  sovereign  state 

Corfu  incident  Mustapha  Kemal  Ruhr  invaded 

Dawes  Plan 


Locarno  treaties 

Kellogg-Briand  Pact 

Chiang  Kai-shek 

Iraq  independent 

Commonwealth  of  Nations 

Saudi  Arabia  established 


Indian  provinces  given  self-government 


Decembrist  Revolt 

Crimean  War 
serfs  emancipated 


Russo-Japanese  War 

"Bloody  Sunday" 

First  Duma 

Bolshevik  Revolution  Lenin 

provisional  government 

Period  of  Militant  Communism 

civil  war  Comintern 

New  Economic  Policy 

U.S.S.R.  established  Treaty  of  Rapallo 

Stalin  eliminated  Trotsky 


Stalin's  first  Five-Year  Plan 


United  States  recognized  U.S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R.  admitted  to  League 


"Stalin  Constitution"  reign  of  terror 
Hitler-Stalin  nonaggression  pact 


1850 

1900 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 


crowded  with  interesting  personalities, 
dramatic  events,  and  important  move¬ 
ments.  During  the  1920’s,  a  time  of  hope 
and  growing  prosperity,  the  world  seemed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  solving  many  diffi¬ 
cult  problems.  The  League  of  Nations  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  important  countries  of 
the  world.  Although  limited  in  its  powers, 
it  worked  to  maintain  peace.  The  world¬ 
wide  depression  of  the  1930’s  destroyed 
the  optimism  of  the  preceding  decade. 
Hunger  and  want  were  widespread.  Men 
out  of  work  were  desperate.  Hard  times 


offered  would-be  dictators  the  chance  to 
gain  power  by  preying  on  the  fears  of  the 
people.  Many  of  the  new  democracies  set 
up  after  World  War  I  became  dictator¬ 
ships. 

In  the  older  and  stronger  democra¬ 
cies— the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France— democratic  methods  of  rule  were 
maintained.  However,  the  preoccupation 
of  the  more  stable  democratic  nations  with 
problems  of  the  depression  gave  dictators 
the  opportunity  for  aggression  and  expan¬ 
sion.  In  1931  Japan  invaded  the  rich  Chi- 
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nese  province  of  Manchuria.  In  1935  Italy 
seized  defenseless  Ethiopia.  In  1938  Hitler 
invaded  Austria  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  he  and  his  fellow  dictator,  Mus¬ 
solini,  dismembered  Czechoslovakia.  By 
1939  it  became  crystal  clear  to  Britain  and 
France  that  they  would  have  to  make  a 
stand  against  fascist  aggression  or  be  them¬ 
selves  conquered. 

When  Hitler  invaded  Poland,  Britain 
and  France  declared  war.  With  Germany’s 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan’s 
treachery  against  the  United  States  at  Pearl 


Harbor,  the  conflict  became  world-wide. 
The  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Britain 
made  up  the  Grand  Alliance  against  fas¬ 
cism.  Fierce  fighting  took  place  in  Europe, 
the  South  Paciflc,  Southeast  Asia,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  June 
1944  the  Allies  invaded  France  and,  after 
almost  a  year  of  bitter  warfare,  Germany 
surrendered.  Victory  in  the  Pacific  came  in 
August  1945  when  Japan  capitulated  after 
two  atomic  bomb  attacks.  Battered  and 
weary,  the  world  then  turned  to  the  serious 
problems  of  peacemaking. 
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THE 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
AND  THE 

SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 


"This  hammer  works  for  peace,”  reads  the  caption  of  a  French  car- 
CHAPTER  5  1919—1929  toon  that  reflects  the  faith  in  disarmament  shared  by  many  diplomats 

in  the  1920's.  Shown  are  the  foreign  ministers  of  three  European 
nations.  Aristide  Briand  of  France  demolishes  a  rifle  while  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain,  left,  and  Gustav  Stresemann  of  Ger¬ 
many,  center,  await  their  turns  to  destroy  weapons  of  war. 


I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,”  said  a  British 
colonel  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  “that 
we  were  not  consulted  at  all  on  the  matter 
of  your  coming  to  join  us.”  He  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  Major  Winston  Ghurchill,  who  had 
just  joined  the  army  and  was  reporting  to 
the  colonel  in  France.  A  few  months  before, 
on  May  27,  1915,  Ghurchill  had  resigned 
from  his  cabinet  post  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  disgrace.  A  campaign  that  he 
had  sponsored  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
against  the  Turks  early  in  1915  had  ended 
in  failure,  and  Ghurchill  was  blamed  for 
the  death  of  thousands  of  British  soldiers. 
Although  later  developments  indicated 
that  the  campaign  could  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  had  Ghurchill’s  course  of  action  not 
been  overruled,  the  fact  remained  that  in 
1915  the  British  people  wanted  no  more 
of  him. 

After  several  months  at  the  front  lines 
in  France,  Ghurchill  regained  a  measure 
of  public  esteem,  and  he  also  returned  to 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Gommons.  In  the 
fall  of  1916,  he  was  again  in  the  cabinet, 
this  time  as  Minister  of  Munitions,  one  of 
the  highest  positions  in  the  government. 
From  then  on  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
Ghurchill  experienced  seasons  of  tragedy 
and  triumph,  both  in  his  personal  and 
public  life.  After  the  close  of  the  conflict, 
he  wrote  his  war  memoirs,  entitled  The 
World  Crisis,  and  in  a  flnal  passage  of  this 
great  narrative,  Ghurchill  said: 

The  curtain  falls  upon  the  long  front  in 
France  and  Flanders.  The  soothing  hands 
of  Time  and  Nature,  the  swift  repair  of 
peaceful  industry,  have  already  almost 
effaced  the  crater  fields  and  the  battle  lines 
which  in  a  broad  belt  from  the  Vosges  to 
the  sea  lately  blackened  the  smihng  fields 
of  France.  The  ruins  are  rebuilt  ....  Only 
the  cemeteries  .  .  .  assail  the  traveller  with 
the  fact  that  .  .  .  millions  .  .  .  shed  then- 
blood  or  perished  ....  Merciful  oblivion 
draws  its  veils;  the  crippled  limp  away; 
the  mourners  fall  back  into  the  sad  twi¬ 


light  of  memory.  New  youth  is  here  to 
claim  its  rights,  and  the  perennial  stream 
flows  forward.  .  .  . 

Is  this  the  end?  Is  it  to  be  merely  a 
chapter  in  a  cruel  and  senseless  story?  Will 
a  new  generation  in  their  turn  be  immo¬ 
lated  to  square  the  black  accounts  of  Teu¬ 
ton  and  Gaul?  Will  our  children  bleed  and 
gasp  again  in  devastated  lands?  Or  will 
there  spring  from  the  very  fires  of  conflict 
that  reconciliation  of  the  three  giant  com¬ 
batants,  which  would  unite  their  genius 
and  secure  to  each  in  safety  and  freedom 
a  share  in  rebuilding  the  glory  of  Europe? 

Ghapter  5  describes  the  different  ways 
in  which  statesmen  and  ordinary  people 
the  world  over  faced  the  difficult  and  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  the  postwar  era  of  the 
1920’s.  Their  successes  and  failures  are 
described  in  the  five  sections  entitled: 

1.  The  League  of  Nations  began  its  work. 

2.  Statesmen  sought  to  solve  problems 
of  peace. 

3.  Democracy  faced  new  trials  in  Europe. 

4.  The  American  nations  faced  contrast¬ 
ing  social  problems. 

5.  Nationalism  developed  in  Africa,  in  the 
Near  East,  and  in  Asia. 

IThe  League  of  Nations 
began  its  work 

To  a  world  facing  many  grave  problems, 
the  League  of  Nations  represented  a  force 
for  peace.  Its  headquarters  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  imposing  white  buildings  over¬ 
looking  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  the 
city  of  Geneva  was  regarded  as  the  peace 
capital  of  the  world.  By  1920  League  mem¬ 
bership  had  reached  a  total  of  forty-two 
nations.  ( In  1937,  when  Egypt  became  the 
last  nation  to  join,  sixty-three  nations  were 
included  on  the  League  roster. ) 
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The  United  States  refused  to  join  the 
League.  Although  the  League  of  Nations 
was  regarded  as  the  inspiration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  United  States 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  which  included  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Wilson’s  political 
opponents  argued  that  the  concept  of  the 
League  ran  counter  to  the  Founding  Fa¬ 
thers’  advice  against  “entangling  alliances” 
with  foreign  nations.  Moreover,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
violated  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Article  21 
of  the  Covenant  stated  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  remain  in  force,  but  the 
United  States  Senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 

Leading  the  opposition  to  the  League 
was  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  succeeded  in  turning  public 
opinion  against  ratification.  The  rejection 
by  the  Senate,  Wilson  felt,  disgraced  the 
nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  he  warned,  had  “to  learn  now 
by  bitter  experience  just  what  they  have 
lost.”  Yet  Wilson  himself  refused  most  of 
the  compromises  offered  by  the  opposition, 
thus  contributing  to  the  failure  of  his  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  presidential  elections  of  1920, 
the  Democratic  party  was  defeated  at  the 
polls,  and  the  victorious  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  Warren  G.  Harding,  viewed  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  as  a  dead  issue. 
The  refusal  by  the  United  States  to  join 
the  League  was  a  damaging  blow  to  the 
newborn  organization. 

The  League  had  three  main  parts.  The 
Assembly,  the  Council,  and  the  Secretariat 
made  up  the  major  divisions  of  the  League. 
The  Assembly,  or  the  parliament  of  the 
League,  was  composed  of  representatives 
from  all  member  nations.  It  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  League:  the  admission  of 
new  members,  the  establishment  of  the 
annual  budget,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
League  constitution,  or  Covenant.  Any 


matter  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world 
could  be  taken  up  by  the  Assembly.  Some¬ 
what  unwieldly  because  of  its  size,  it 
became  the  forum  for  lengthy  debates. 

The  Council,  a  smaller  body,  served  as 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  League.  At 
first,  it  was  composed  of  representatives 
from  eight  nations— Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  which  held  permanent 
seats,  and  four  others  elected  annually. 
Later  on,  both  Germany  (admitted  to  the 
League  in  1926)  and  the  USSR  (admitted 
in  1934 )  held  permanent  seats  on  the 
Council.  A  unanimous  vote  by  Council 
members  was  required  on  important 
decisions. 

The  Secretariat  was  the  office  force  of 
the  League,  and  its  international  civil 
service  was  pledged  to  serve  the  interests 
of  all  members. 

The  purposes  of  the  League  were  to 
serve  world  peace.  The  League  had  three 
chief  functions:  (1)  to  prevent  war;  (2) 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaties;  (3)  to  assist  in  the  improvement 
of  social  and  economic  conditions. 

In  order  to  prevent  war,  the  League 
gave  constant  attention  to  the  task  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  reduction  of  armaments.  It  sought 
also  to  abolish  secret  diplomacy,  insisting 
that  all  treaties  and  international  agree¬ 
ments  be  registered  with  the  League.  Mem¬ 
bers  agreed  to  submit  to  League  arbitration 
any  dispute  that  could  not  be  settled 
peaceably  and  to  abide  by  the  decision 
handed  down.  They  agreed  also  to  take 
joint  action  against  any  member  that 
ignored  a  League  decision.  One  of  the 
weapons  permitted  by  the  League  took  tlie 
form  of  economic  sanctions,  by  which 
League  members  would  sever  all  financial 
and  commercial  relations  with  a  defiant 
nation  and,  in  effect,  isolate  it.  The  League 
had  no  military  troops  of  its  own  to  enforce 
its  decisions,  but  if  sanctions  failed  to  prove 
effective,  the  Council  could  then  request 
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members  to  supply  military  forces  against 
the  outlaw  nation.  The  judges  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice,  or 
World  Court,  were  selected  by  the  League, 
and  the  majority  of  League  members  were 
pledged  to  accept  court  rulings  concern¬ 
ing  questions  of  international  law. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  second  function— the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  treaties— the 
League  arranged  plebiscites  (direct  votes 
by  the  people)  in  Poland  and  Germany  to 
determine  boundaries.  It  administered 
Danzig,  an  international  seaport  on  the 
Baltic,  and  the  rich  coal  and  iron  basin  of 
the  Saar.  To  supervise  the  operation  of  the 
colonial  mandates  system,  a  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  was  set  up. 

The  final  task  of  the  League  was  to  help 
improve  economic  and  social  conditions 
the  world  over.  The  International  Labor 
Organization  ( ILO )  collected  a  wealth  of 
valuable  statistical  information  and  sought 
to  improve  working  conditions  and  wage 
levels.  The  reforms  suggested  by  the  ILO 
were  often  used  as  a  charter  of  rights  for 
labor  groups  in  individual  member  nations. 
The  League  attacked  many  problems 
spawned  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath. 
Some  400  thousand  prisoners  of  war  were 
repatriated  and  thousands  of  refugees  were 
resettled.  Loans  to  new  nations,  such  as 
Hungary  and  Austria,  were  arranged.  In 
the  field  of  education,  the  League  encour¬ 
aged  cooperative  research  projects  and 
gave  attention  to  rebuilding  schools  and 
restocking  libraries.  In  the  realm  of  public 
health,  the  League  helped  control  epi¬ 
demics,  standardize  serums  and  drugs,  and 
establish  international  standards  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  Its  success  in  these  fields  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  similar  agencies  when 
the  United  Nations  was  organized  in  1945. 

The  League  scored  successes  but  suf¬ 
fered  defeats.  During  its  first  ten  years  of 
existence,  more  than  thirty  serious  dis¬ 
putes  were  brought  before  the  League; 


the  majority  were  settled  peaceably.  A 
number  of  these  conti'oversies  involved 
boundary  claims,  such  as  those  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  in  1925  and  between 
Yugoslavia  and  Albania  in  1927. 

In  contrast  to  these  successes,  some  dis¬ 
couraging  setbacks  occurred.  In  1922  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Vilna, 
on  the  borders  of  Lithuania  and  Poland, 
voted  for  union  with  Poland.  The  district 
was  duly  united  with  Poland,  but  the  two 
nations  remained  in  a  state  of  war  for  an¬ 
other  five  years.  Peace  was  restored  only 
when  Lithuania  abandoned  its  claims. 
League  mediation  attempts  were  fruitless. 

The  most  serious  failure  came  in  1923. 
While  serving  in  Greece  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  boundary  commission,  an  Italian 
general  and  four  members  of  his  staff  were 
murdered  by  unknown  assassins.  Despite 
lack  of  evidence,  Benito  Mussolini,  who 
had  been  recently  granted  dictatorial  pow¬ 
ers  by  the  king  of  Italy,  blamed  the  gov- 
ermnent  of  Greece  and  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  incident  to  give  his  new  Fascist 
regime  an  easy  military  triumph.  Italian 
warships  bombarded  the  island  of  Gorfu 
and  took  possession  of  the  port,  while  the 
League  Gouncil  hesitated  to  intervene. 

Italian  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Gorfu  after  the  Gouncil  meekly  approved 
a  decision  which  ordered  Greece  to  pay 
a  cash  indemnity  demanded  by  Mussolini. 

The  Gorfu  incident  revealed  the  fatal 
weaknesses  of  the  League.  Gonflicts  be¬ 
tween  small  nations  had  presented  no  real 
challenge  to  League  authority.  In  the 
Gorfu  affair,  involving  a  major  power,  the 
League  shirked  the  challenge. 

Underlying  the  failures  of  the  League 
were  these  factors:  (1)  the  rule  of  una¬ 
nimity  on  important  decisions  tended  to 
block  action;  (2)  the  League  had  no 
standing  military  force  of  its  own;  ( 3 )  the 
League  could  recommend  the  use  of  mil¬ 
itary  force,  but  members  were  not  obH- 
gated  to  supply  arms. 
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Section  Review 

1.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  League 
Assembly?  the  Couneil?  the  Secretariat? 

2.  What  were  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
League?  What  steps  could  member  na¬ 
tions  take  against  a  nation  that  defied  an 
order  of  the  League? 

3.  In  what  respects  did  the  League  fail? 
In  what  respects  did  it  succeed? 

^  Statesmen  sought  to  solve 

iu  problems  of  peace 

While  the  League  of  Nations  was  trying 
to  strengthen  peaceful  relations,  opposite 
forces  were  at  work.  The  war  had  left  a 
legacy  of  mistrust  and  fear,  and  hidden 
tensions  were  ever  likely  to  disrupt  the 
work  of  the  League. 

The  French  relied  on  defensive  al¬ 
liances.  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had 
promised  aid  to  France  in  the  event  of  a 
German  attack.  After  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  mood  of 
isolationism,  refused  to  ratify  this  agree¬ 
ment,  Britain  also  withdrew  its  promise. 
As  a  consequence,  France  began  to  seek 
allies  in  an  attempt  to  circle  Germany.  In 
1920,  France  signed  a  treaty  with  Belgium 
and,  two  years  later,  with  Poland.  French 
strength  in  central  Europe  was  increased 
by  the  military  and  financial  support  it 
offered  the  Little  Entente,  a  bloc  formed 
in  1920  and  1921  by  Rumania,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  A  few  years  later, 
France  signed  separate  agreements  with 
each  member  of  the  bloc. 

During  the  1920’s  France  and  its  allies 
were  the  military  masters  of  Europe;  no 
other  alliance  system  challenged  this  su¬ 
premacy.  Erance  and  its  allies  did  not 
encircle  Germany  completely,  however. 
This  geographical  fact  was  a  major  check 
upon  the  strategic  value  of  the  alliance. 


The  reparations  issue  posed  serious 
problems.  In  1921  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission,  which  was  not  controlled  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  fixed  the  total  Ger¬ 
man  debt  to  the  Allies  at  $32  billion,  an 
amount  intended  to  compensate  for  civil¬ 
ian  property  losses  incurred  during  the 
war.  Erance  was  to  get  the  lion’s  share, 
52  per  cent;  Britain,  22  per  cent;  with  the 
remainder  to  be  parceled  out  among  the 
other  Allies,  except  the  United  States.  It 
had  waived  all  claims  on  reparations  but 
demanded  that  war  debts  incurred  by  the 
Allies  be  paid. 

The  German  payment  in  1921  strained 
national  resources  to  the  limit,  causing  a 
dangerous  decline  in  the  value  of  its  cur¬ 
rency.  As  a  result,  Germany  was  permitted 
to  delay  its  next  payment.  By  July  1922, 
however,  German  gold  reserves  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  Britain  was  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  Germany,  but  France  was  de¬ 
termined  that  Germany  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  France  believed  that 
French  dominance  in  Europe  would  be  en¬ 
sured  for  many  years  if  the  recovery  of 
the  German  economy  were  retarded. 

Following  the  German  default  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  rejecting  British  attempts  to 
lighten  the  burden,  France  and  Belgium 
(in  January  1923)  marched  troops  into  the 
German  Ruhr,  an  area  of  coal  mines  and 
steel  mills.  The  French  planned  to  use  the 
income  from  the  industries  as  part  payment 
for  reparations.  But  the  German  workers 
resorted  to  passive  resistance,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  production  in  the  mines  and  fac¬ 
tories  ceased.  Because  they  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  German  equipment,  the  French 
had  little  success  running  the  industries. 
Their  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  a  failure: 
German  resources  were  further  strained 
and  France  received  no  reparations. 

The  year  1924  witnessed  two  events 
which  offered  hopes  for  a  solution  to  the 
reparations  problem.  The  Ruhr  fiasco  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  new  French  government  which 
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was  more  friendly  toward  Germany.  And 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  an  American  business¬ 
man  and  later  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  presented  the  report  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  which  had  been  formed  to  study  the 
problem  of  reparations.  Dawes  and  his 
associates  recommended  the  French  evac¬ 
uation  of  the  Ruhr,  a  system  of  graduated 
payments  adjusted  to  the  ability  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  pay,  a  loan  to  Germany,  and  the 
creation  of  a  supervised  German  central 


bank  to  strengthen  and  direct  finances.  The 
Dawes  plan  was  accepted  in  April  1924 
by  both  Germany  and  its  creditors,  and 
the  economic  recovery  of  Germany  began. 
With  the  aid  of  loans  from  the  United 
States,  the  payments  called  for  in  the 
years  immediately  following  were  duly 
paid.  In  1929,  another  commission  headed 
by  Owen  D.  Young,  an  American  lawyer, 
further  reduced  the  amount  of  German 
reparation  payments. 
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Nations  continued  efforts  toward  dis¬ 
armament.  During  the  winter  of  1921  and 
1922,  the  United  States  invited  represent¬ 
atives  from  eight  nations  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  discuss  naval  disarmament.  There, 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
outlined  a  bold  plan  to  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  finally  agreed.  An  equal  tonnage 
of  battleships  was  allotted  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Britain,  with  proportion¬ 
ately  lower  allocations  to  Japan,  Italy, 
and  France.  In  addition,  the  representa¬ 
tives  agreed  that  construction  of  large 
naval  craft  was  to  cease  for  ten  years. 

Further  conferences  on  naval  disarma¬ 
ment  in  London  in  1927  and  in  Geneva  in 
1930  were  marred  by  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Britain  and 
between  France  and  Italy.  Nevertheless, 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Japan  were 
able  to  agree  on  the  relative  strengths  of 
their  cruiser  and  submarine  fleets.  (Japan 
had  reached  the  status  of  a  formidable 
power,  and  as  such  was  allowed  a  fleet 
comparable  to  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain.) 

While  limited  progress  had  been 
achieved  in  the  reduction  of  naval  strength, 
the  attempt  to  reduce  land  and  air  forces 
was  a  failure.  From  1925  the  League 
wrestled  with  this  problem  but  ran  into 
solid  disagreement.  Meanwhile,  Germany, 
deprived  of  large  military  forces  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  was  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  impatient  over  the  failure  of  other 
European  nations  to  disarm.  The  Germans 
felt  at  the  mercy  of  their  neighbors. 

A  resurgence  of  optimism  appeared  in 
Europe,  International  relations  appeared 
to  take  another  step  forward  in  1925  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Swiss  town  of  Locarno 
and  attended  by  representatives  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Britain,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  Represent¬ 
atives  signed  a  series  of  agreements  in 
which  their  nations  were  pledged  to  settle 


disputes  peaceably.  One  of  the  Locarno 
treaties  guaranteed  the  existing  frontiers 
between  France  and  Germany  and  be¬ 
tween  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  it  es¬ 
tablished  the  Rhineland  as  a  neutral  zone. 
The  Locarno  treaties  heralded  a  new  ex¬ 
pectation  of  peace,  and  Germany  accepted 
an  invitation  to  join  the  League. 

In  1928  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  or  the 
Pact  of  Paris,  furnished  evidence  of  the 
optimism  among  world  leaders.  The  French 
foreign  minister  Aristide  Briand  and  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  Frank 
Kellogg  drew  up  this  document,  which 
renounced  war.  Over  sixty  nations  signed 
it.  However,  this  pact  was  simply  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  signatories 
not  to  use  force  in  any  international  dis¬ 
pute;  it  contained  no  means  of  enforc¬ 
ing  its  provisions. 

The  years  between  1925  and  1929  have 
been  called  the  high  period  of  Europe. 
Hope  was  in  the  air.  At  Locarno,  Briand 
had  declared: 

Peace  for  Germany  and  for  France. 
That  means  that  we  have  done  with  the 
long  series  of  terrible  conflicts  .  .  .  which 
have  stained  the  pages  of  history.  .  .  . 
Away  with  rifles,  machine-guns,  cannon! 
Clear  the  way  for  conciliation,  arbitra¬ 
tion,  peace! 

But  his  hopes  were  exaggerated.  Under 
the  apparently  calm  surface  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomatic  sea  ran  deep  and  danger¬ 
ous  currents  of  suspicion  and  fear.  There 
were  strong  doubts  of  League  ability  to 
ward  off  armed  attack,  based  on  its  failure 
to  secure  reduction  in  air  and  land  forces. 
The  Locarno  pacts  were  little  more  than 
a  gesture  on  the  part  of  old  foes  who  later 
proved  not  to  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  steps  did  France  take  to  increase 
its  power  at  the  expense  of  Germany? 
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2.  List  the  events  in  the  years  between 
1924  and  1928  which  gave  promise  of 
world  peace. 

3.  To  what  degree  were  the  disarmament 
conferences  of  the  1920’s  successful? 

Q  Democracy  faced  new  trials 

^  in  Europe 

In  1919  men  indeed  believed  that  the 
Great  War  had  been  fought  “to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.”  The  map  of 
Europe  was  transformed  as  old  empires 
were  carved  up  to  establish  new  demo¬ 
cratic  states.  Many  people  had  their  first 
opportunity  to  five  under  governments  of 
their  own  choosing.  But  in  the  new  democ¬ 
racies,  serious  political  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems— coupled  with  the  lack  of  experience 
in  democratic  methods— threatened  the 
growth  of  stable  governments.  The  old  de¬ 
mocracies,  such  as  Britain  and  France, 
faced  crucial  issues  also,  but  their  repre¬ 
sentative  systems  of  government  were 
deeply  rooted  and  the  people  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  solving  problems  by  democratic 
methods. 

Britain  experienced  political  and  social 
changes.  Much  of  the  overseas  trade  upon 
which  British  prosperity  depended  had 
been  captured  during  the  war  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Mines,  factories, 
and  shops  in  Britain  went  into  debt  or  shut 
down  entirely  and,  after  the  war,  unem¬ 
ployment  became  widespread.  About  a  mil- 
hon  people,  including  many  men  recently 
released  from  the  armed  forces,  were  out 
of  work— a  state  of  affairs  which  continued 
throughout  the  1920’s.  One  measure  de¬ 
signed  to  ease  the  problem  was  the  grant 
to  the  unemployed  of  an  insurance 
payment  known  as  the  Dole.  In  1926 
discontent  in  the  coal  mines  triggered  a 
general  strike  of  trade-union  members. 
Although  the  strike  lasted  for  only  a  few 


weeks  and  was  settled  peaceably,  condi¬ 
tions  still  did  not  improve  for  the  workers. 

The  close  of  the  war  had  seen  the  rise 
of  the  Labour  party  which  more  or  less 
took  over  the  role  of  the  old  Liberal  party. 
Under  James  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  first 
Labour  government  followed  a  mild  so¬ 
cialist  pohcy  which  made  little  headway 
against  unemployment.  A  Conservative 
government  that  followed,  led  by  Stanley 
Baldwin,  had  no  more  success.  Despite  in¬ 
effective  leadership,  Britain  preserved  its 
democratic  institutions,  while  its  govern¬ 
ments  “muddled  through”  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  1. 

During  this  time  important  political 
changes  occurred  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  its  empire.  In  the  19th 
century  a  desire  for  self-government  had 
been  growing  in  colonies  populated  by 
European  stock,  such  as  Canada.  By  1914 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  had  gained  self- 
government,  but  Britain  remained  in  con¬ 
trol  of  foreign  affairs.  In  theory,  the  British 
Parliament  was  still  superior  to  the  colo¬ 
nial  assemblies.  During  World  War  I, 
troops  from  these  four  colonies  fought  in 
large  numbers  beside  those  from  Britain. 
Having  shouldered  equal  responsibility, 
the  colonials  felt  they  deserved  the  status 
of  independent  nations.  Each  one  sent 
representatives  to  the  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  and  all  were  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  1926  recognition 
of  the  equality  between  Britain  and  its 
dominions  was  given  at  an  imperial  con¬ 
ference  in  London  when  it  was  stated 
that  these  nations  were  “autonomous  com¬ 
munities  within  the  British  Empire,  equal 
in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  to  one 
another.” 

Again  in  1931  the  British  Parliament  ex¬ 
pressed  this  equality  in  the  Statute  of  West¬ 
minster  by  creating  a  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  completely  free  of  British  parlia¬ 
mentary  control.  Members  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  became  voluntary  partners,  held 
together  by  loyalty  to  the  British  crown 
and  by  common  traditions.  Advantageous 
trade  agreements  also  strengthened  the 
unity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Instability  marked  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  Serious  financial  problems  arose  in 
France  when  German  reparations  were  not 
paid,  but  the  country  as  a  whole  was  pros¬ 
perous.  Industry  boomed  and  the  people 
enjoyed  full  employment.  With  its  mili¬ 
tary  allies,  France  was  supreme  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  until  the  early  1930’s.  However, 
serious  flaws  marred  the  pattern  of  French 
politics. 

First  of  all,  numerous  political  parties 
in  France  made  the  formation  of  a  stable 
government  difficult.  The  events  of  the 
1920’s  and  the  decade  following  seemed  to 
bear  out  the  truth  of  an  old  saying,  “One 
Frenchman— intelligence;  two  Frenchmen 
—debate;  three  Frenchmen— anarchy.”  In 
order  to  gain  the  support  of  a  majority  in 
the  legislature,  the  premier  had  the  difficult 
task  of  securing  the  backing  of  several 
other  parties  as  well  as  his  own. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  political 
unrest  was  the  French  mode  of  changing 
leadership.  In  Britain,  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  wary  of  voting  out  a  govern¬ 
ment  without  strong  reason.  Ever  since 
the  early  I8th  century,  when  the  first  prime 
minister  took  office,  he  also  became  leader 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  From  that  time  whenever  a  prime 
minister  resigned— willingly  or  otherwise 
—the  whole  government  fell.  The  people 
then  had  to  elect  a  new  parliament,  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  to 
campaign  against  new  candidates  to  re¬ 
gain  their  seats  in  parliament.  In  France, 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Dep¬ 
uties  ( which  is  roughly  comparable  to  the 
House  of  Commons)  had  security  of  ten¬ 
ure.  They  could  force  a  premier  and  his 
cabinet  to  resign  without  risk  of  losing 


their  own  places  in  the  assembly,  and  a  vote 
of  “no  confidence”  by  the  assembly  did  not 
bring  on  a  general  election.  As  a  result,  be¬ 
fore  a  premier  had  time  to  carry  through 
his  policies,'' he  could  be  voted  out  of  office. 
Then  a  new  premier  would  be  in  power, 
leading  a  new  political  line-up  with  dif¬ 
ferent  policies.  From  1919  to  1937,  thirty- 
four  governments  held  office. 

In  Germany  the  Weimar  Republic  was 
established.  Germany  began  the  years  of 
reconstruction  with  a  new  national  assem¬ 
bly  which  met  at  Weimar  in  January  1919. 
The  new  constitution,  adopted  in  July 
1919,  included  many  democratic  features: 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion  was  guar¬ 
anteed,  compulsory  education  of  children 
was  recognized,  and.  labor  unions  were 
protected  by  the  right  of  free  association. 
However,  other  aspects  of  the  constitution 
proved  to  be  serious  defects  to  democracy. 
The  president  was  granted  certain  emer¬ 
gency  powers  which  made  it  possible  in 
1933  for  a  dictatorship  to  take  over  the 
government  by  legal  means.  Another  se¬ 
rious  defect  was  a  complicated  system  of 
allocating  seats  in  the  legislative  assembly 
according  to  tlie  votes  of  the  people.  This 
system  led  to  the  development  of  many 
small  political  parties,  which  prevented 
any  one  party  from  gaining  a  majority 
in  the  assembly  and  led  to  the  kind  of 
political  instability  which  prevailed  in 
France.  Extremists  on  the  Right  and  on 
the  Left  threatened  the  new  government. 
They  blamed  the  ruling  group— a  coalition 
of  socialist  parties— for  accepting  the  hated 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  regarded  the 
socialists  as  traitors  to  their  fatherland. 
The  power  of  the  extremists  grew  stronger 
as  the  German  economy  wavered. 

The  Weimar  Republic  hoped  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  of  German  good  faith  by 
the  prompt  payment  of  Allied  reparation 
claims.  But  the  intolerable  burden  of  these 
payments  was  a  central  factor  in  the 
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Postwar  Problems  impeded  the  recovery  of  European  nations.  When  Germany  fell 
behind  in  paying  its  huge  war  debt,  the  French  and  Belgians  seized  German  industries 
in  the  Ruhr  in  1923.  Above,  French  soldiers  man  a  German  locomotive.  Britain  was 
plagued  by  labor  troubles.  Below  left,  British  police  and  workers  clash  during  the  general 
strike  of  1926,  which  involved  about  21/2  million  men.  That  same  year,  political  disputes 
in  Poland  led  to  a  revolution  and  street  fighting,  below  right. 
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wild  inflation  of  1922  and  1923.  People  saw 
their  life  savings  wiped  out  as  prices  sky¬ 
rocketed  upward.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
United  States  dollar  was  worth  about 
four  German  marks.  Four  years  later  7000 
marks  equaled  one  dollar.  In  1923  the  ex¬ 
change  between  dollars  and  marks  was 
measured  in  millions,  and  then  billions,  of 
marks.  Finally,  in  1924,  the  Weimar  gov¬ 
ernment  set  up  a  new  currency  system, 
increased  taxation,  and  secured  large 
loans  from  the  United  States.  These  meas¬ 
ures,  along  with  the  adoption  of  the  Dawes 
plan  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr,  aid¬ 
ed  the  recovery  of  the  economy. 

Between  1925  and  1929,  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public  enjoyed  an  increase  in  popular  sup¬ 
port.  Industrial  production  was  restored 
to  prewar  levels  and  in  time  was  second 
only  to  that  of  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  democracy  in  Germany  remained  a 
fragile  force.  It  was  feared  that  a  return 
of  unemployment  or  inflation  would 
strengthen  the  extremists  who  were  eager 
for  any  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Democracy  fared  poorly  in  most  of  east¬ 
ern  Europe.  A  number  of  factors  worked 
against  the  growth  of  strong  democratic 
states  in  eastern  and  southern  Europe. 
Many  of  the  people  in  this  area  were  il¬ 
literate,  and  in  addition,  the  existence  of 
many  quarrelsome  nationality  groups  ob¬ 
structed  lawmaking  in  the  legislative  as¬ 
semblies.  Economic  factors  were  also  im¬ 
portant.  The  lack  of  modern  industry  and 
the  backwardness  of  agricultural  methods 
kept  standards  of  living  low,  while  wealthy 
landowners  blocked  urgently  needed  re¬ 
forms  in  order  to  preserve  their  traditional 
privileges. 

Poland,  which  had  been  wiped  off  the 
map  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  was 
reestablished  as  a  nation  and  proclaimed  a 
republic  in  ]  918.  The  building  of  a  strong 
state  was  hampered,  however,  by  reaction¬ 


ary  aristocrats  who  prevented  land  reform 
and  social  progress.  In  1926  a  PoHsh  gen¬ 
eral,  Marshal  Josef  Pilsudski,  took  over 
the  government  and,  little  by  little,  as¬ 
sumed  dictatorial  powers.  South  of  Poland 
lay  Austria,  reduced  to  a  small  state  about 
the  size  of  Maine.  Many  Austrians  felt  that 
only  Anschluss,  or  union  with  Germany, 
could  solve  the  nation’s  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  but  this  move  was  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  the  peace.  Neighboring  Hungary 
had  also  lost  territory  and  population.  In 
1918  the  Hungarian  republic  fell  prey  to 
a  Gommunist  government  which  in  turn 
was  ousted  by  a  new  regime  in  1919.  Al¬ 
though  Hungary  was  formally  a  monarchy, 
the  throne  remained  vacant.  The  real  ruler 
was  Admiral  Miklos  von  Horthy,  who  ran 
the  government  with  an  iron  hand. 

Only  one  of  the  postwar  democracies 
established  in  eastern  Europe  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  success:  Gzechoslovakia.  This 
new  nation  benefited  from  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  its  president,  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk.  Businessmen  prospered  because 
foreign  trade  was  encouraged  and  industry 
boomed. 

In  southern  Europe,  the  newly  created 
state  of  Yugoslavia  was  an  unhappy  com¬ 
bination  of  Serbs  and  Groats  whose  rival¬ 
ries  caused  continual  strife  and  dissension. 
Before  the  end  of  the  1920’s,  a  dictatorship 
was  set  up— a  pattern  all  too  typical  of 
most  of  the  other  Balkan  nations.  Italy, 
the  strongest  power  in  southern  Europe, 
succumbed  to  Mussolini  and  his  Black 
Shirts  in  1922,  as  discussed  in  Ghapter  7. 

The  record  of  democracy  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  was  not  all  dismal.  The 
Low  Gountries,  Switzerland,  the  neutral 
nations  of  Scandinavia— Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark— and  the  new  state  of  Einland 
prospered  and  enjoyed  good  government. 

Turkey  made  progress  under  a  benev¬ 
olent  dictatorship.  Situated  on  the  fringe 
of  Europe  but  closely  associated  with  it 
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throughout  history  was  Turkey.  Having  op¬ 
posed  the  Allies  in  World  War  I,  Turkey 
was  obliged  not  only  to  accept  drastic  re¬ 
ductions  in  its  territory,  but  also  to  sur¬ 
render  its  independence.  Although  the 
government  and  the  sultan  remained  in 
Istanbul,  the  capital,  Turkey  was  placed 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  Allies. 
Aroused  nationalists  began  a  campaign  in 
1920  to  keep  Turkey  from  being  entirely 
dismembered,  and,  led  by  Mustafa  Kemal, 
a  patriot  and  military  genius,  they  set  up 
a  government  at  Ankara.  In  1922  they 
overthrew  the  sultan  and  established  a 
republic.  The  next  year  the  Allies  were 
forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Kemal, 
restoring  some  of  the  lost  territory  to  Tur¬ 
key  and  recognizing  its  independence. 

Mustafa  Kemal,  elected  president  in 
1923,  wielded  supreme  power  in  the  new 
Turkish  republic,  but  his  rule  was  benevo¬ 
lent.  It  was  his  plan  to  carry  out  badly 
needed  reforms  and  prepare  his  people 
for  self-government.  In  addition,  his  meas¬ 
ures  were  intended  to  Westernize  the  land 
and  its  people.  Kemal  abolished  polygamy, 
forbade  men  to  wear  the  fez  and  women 
the  veil,  introduced  the  Western  alpha¬ 
bet  and  calender,  made  notable  improve¬ 
ments  in  education,  and  required  every¬ 
one  to  choose  a  surname.  For  himself 
Kemal  chose  the  name  Atatiirk,  meaning 
“father  of  all  the  Turks.” 

Section  Review 

1.  How  did  postwar  conditions  in  Britain 
lead  to  unemployment  and  labor  unrest? 

2.  What  political  changes  in  the  British 
Empire  resulted  as  movements  for  inde¬ 
pendence  increased? 

3.  How  did  the  numerous  poHtical  parties 
in  France  contribute  to  instability  in  gov¬ 
ernment? 

4.  What  threats  faced  the  democratic 
movement  in  Germany? 

5.  What  success  did  other  new  democratic 
nations  have? 


A  The  American  nations  faced 
contrasting  social  problems 

While  Europe  struggled  to  regain  its 
prewar  well-being,  the  United  States  ex¬ 
perienced  rapid  economic  development 
and  prosperity.  Latin- American  nations  did 
not  share  this  boom  in  living  standards,  but 
significant  social  and  economic  changes 
took  place  within  them  during  the  war 
years  and  afterward. 

The  United  States  adopted  an  isolation¬ 
ist  policy.  The  massive  industrial  expansion 
of  World  War  I  had  made  the  United  States 
a  great  economic  power,  and  by  1919  it 
had  been  transformed  from  a  debtor  nation 
to  the  richest  creditor  in  the  world. 
Though  the  country  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  nations,  the  people  in  the 
United  States  preferred  to  be  free  from 
entanglement  with  European  problems. 
They  were  weary  from  the  restrictions  and 
emotions  of  the  war,  and  President  Harding 
correctly  gauged  popular  sentiment.  In  his 
campaign,  he  had  promised  a  return  to 
“normalcy,”  and  after  his  election  he  signed 
peace  treaties  with  the  Central  Powers  that 
eliminated  any  possibifity  of  United  States 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  administration  and  also  that  of  his 
successor,  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  United 
States  followed  a  policy  of  isolationism. 
Except  for  the  Washington  Conference  in 
1922,  the  Dawes  and  Young  plans  for 
reparations,  and  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact, 
the  United  States  chose  to  have  little  to 
do  with  international  affairs. 

The  Congress  concerned  itself  chiefly 
with  domestic  problems.  Among  its  signif¬ 
icant  laws  was  the  Volstead  Act  of  1920, 
providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  which  prohibited 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation 
of  intoxicating  fiquor.  The  structure  of  the 
Volstead  law  was  weak,  however,  and  vio¬ 
lators  could  escape  conviction.  During  its 
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existence,  racketeers  and  corrupt  politicians 
built  a  crime  syndicate  on  bootlegging  and 
gambling  that  threatened  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens  and  gave  rise  to  violence  and  ter¬ 
ror.  (Not  until  1933,  in  the  first  term  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  Prohibition 
repealed. ) 

Other  significant  legislation  included  the 
ratification  in  1920  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  by  which  suffrage  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  women.  In  1924  the  National  Origins 
Act  placed  limiting  quotas  on  immigration, 
which  benefited  labor  groups  by  restricting 
the  flow  of  cheap  labor  into  the  United 
States. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1920’s  Con¬ 
gress  raised  tariff  rates  to  a  degree  higher 
than  ever  before  in  United  States  history. 
In  retaliation,  foreign  nations  enacted  high 
tariffs  also.  Farm  produce  from  Canada, 
Argentina,  and  the  Soviet  Union  glutted 
the  world  market,  and  in  the  United  States 
farmers  found  the  sale  of  their  products 
blocked  in  world  commerce.  The  decline 
in  food  prices  in  the  United  States  after 
the  war  also  reduced  farm  income,  and 
many  farmers  were  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  boomed,  helped  by  government  sub¬ 
sidies,  lowered  taxes,  and  high  tariffs. 
Assembly-line  methods,  improved  machin¬ 
ery,  inventions  born  during  the  war,  and 
electric  power  made  household  appliances, 
gadgets,  and  innumerable  other  products 
available.  Of  great  importance  was  the 
production  of  automobiles,  which  in  turn 
encouraged  new  and  improved  roads  and 
suburban  real-estate  developments.  Jobs 
increased  in  the  cities  and  wages  were 
high.  The  public,  buying  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  indulged  in  an  orgy  of  spending. 
Foreign  trade  was  lively  also,  but  here 
appearances  were  deceptive,  for  a  great 
amount  of  the  trade  was  sustained  by 
United  States  loans  to  corporations  and 
nations  abroad. 


In  this  atmosphere  of  apparent  prosper¬ 
ity,  speculation  on  the  stock  market  became 
contagious,  and  the  prices  of  stocks  began 
to  rise  rapidly.  In  his  book  Only  Yesterday, 
the  American  social  historian,  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen,  said; 

Stories  of  fortunes  made  overnight  were 
on  everybody’s  lips.  One  financial  com¬ 
mentator  reported  that  his  doctor  found 
patients  talking  about  the  market  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else  and  that  his 
barber  was  punctuating  with  the  hot  towel 
more  than  one  account  of  the  prospects  of 
Montgomery  Ward.  Wives  were  asking 
their  husbands  why  they  were  so  slow, 
why  they  weren’t  getting  in  on  all  this, 
only  to  hear  that  their  husbands  had  bought 
a  hundred  shares  of  American  Linseed 
that  very  morning.  Brokers’  branch  offices 
were  jammed  with  crowds  of  men  and 
women  watching  the  .  .  .  ticker  tape  .  .  . 
whether  or  not  one  held  so  much  as  a 
share  of  stock,  .  .  . 

Prices  on  stocks  soared  up  and  up,  and 
financial  analysts  threw  out  mild  warn¬ 
ings  as  business  grew  less  active  and  farm¬ 
ers  became  more  hard  pressed.  As  long 
as  prosperity  seemed  secure,  however,  the 
danger  signals  were  ignored.  Complacent 
and  prosperous,  many  Americans  looked  to 
Wall  Street  for  leadership  instead  of  to 
the  White  House;  they  remained  largely 
indifferent  to  world  affairs. 

Latin  Americans  demanded  reforms.  In 
the  twenty  republics  of  Latin  America, 
business  booms  had  resulted  during  the 
war  from  the  heavy  demand  for  products, 
such  as  wheat,  beef,  rubber,  copper,  ni¬ 
trates,  and  oil.  New  industries  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Santiago,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Havana,  and  other  cities  brought  thousands 
of  workers  to  factories  and  increased  the 
number  of  merchants  and  businessmen  in 
these  localities. 

The  city  masses  and  the  new  middle 
classes  demanded  reforms  and  a  greater 
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voice  in  government  Many  evils,  such  as 
widespread  illiteracy  (in  some  countries 
it  was  more  than  75  per  cent )  and  a  tragi- 
eally  high  death  rate,  needed  correction. 
Dysentery,  tubereulosis,  smallpox,  and  ma¬ 
laria  were  common,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
vast  inequality  of  wealth,  too  many  of  the 
people  were  hungry  most  of  the  time.  A 
few  rich  landowners  controlled  the  large 
estates  and  farms,  on  which  the  laborers 
lived  little  better  than  medieval  serfs.  Some 
large  plantations,  oil  fields,  and  mines  were 
owned  by  foreign  investors,  who  took  their 
profits  out  of  the  country  and  provided 
few  benefits  for  the  native  workers. 

Mexieo  was  the  standard  bearer  in  the 
attaek  on  these  evils.  A  revolution  in  1911 
had  been  followed  by  six  years  of  disorder, 
but  in  1917  a  new  constitution,  represent¬ 
ing  reformist  and  nationalist  views,  was 
adopted.  Gradually  the  government  se¬ 
cured  control  over  the  vast  foreign  oil  prop¬ 
erties  and  restricted  the  power  of  the 
Church,  one  of  the  great  landowners. 
Later,  the  Mexican  government  made  eom- 
pensation  for  some  of  the  property  it 
seized.  The  government  also  promoted 
universal  suffrage,  a  minimum  wage,  an 
eight-hour  working  day,  and  sehools  for 
rural  villages. 

The  Mexican  revolution  stirred  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Latin  America  to  demand  political 
and  social  changes.  Between  1919  and  1929, 
seven  nations  adopted  new,  liberal  consti¬ 
tutions.  Governments  took  over  some  of 
the  educational  and  charitable  functions  of 
the  Church.  Not  all  changes  were  per¬ 
manent,  however,  and  many  of  the  basie 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  remained. 

Section  Review 

1.  After  World  War  I,  what  was  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  United  States  among  nations? 
Why  did  the  people  of  the  United  States 
favor  a  policy  of  isolationism?  List  some 
of  the  chief  developments  in  internal  affairs 
of  the  United  States  during  the  1920’s. 


2.  What  effect  did  the  war  years  and  the 
1920’s  have  on  Latin-American  eountries? 
How  did  the  Mexican  revolution  stimulate 
a  demand  for  reform  throughout  Latin 
America? 


r  Nationalism  developed  in  Africa,  in 
^  the  Near  East,  and  in  Asia 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  powerful 
force  of  nationalism  was  growing,  espeeial- 
ly  among  groups  dominated  by  European 
powers.  The  wide  publicity  given  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  democracy,  freedom,  and  self- 
determination  at  the  Paris  Peaee  Confer¬ 
ence  influenced  many  peoples  who  lived 
under  colonial  rule. 

Independence  movements  for  Africans 
began.  Until  World  War  I,  Afriea  was  a  vast 
preserve  of  European  colonies,  except  for 
the  two  independent  states  of  Ethiopia  and 
Liberia.  European  government  had  pro¬ 
vided  noteworthy  benefits  for  the  natives 
including  the  suppression  of  tribal  war¬ 
fare,  the  introduction  of  public-health 
measures,  the  establishment  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  systems,  and 
the  development  of  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  Europeans  seized  Afri¬ 
can  lands  and  made  huge  profits  without 
adequate  provision  for  native  peoples. 

While  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  was 
in  session,  a  Pan- African  Congress  also  con¬ 
vened  in  Paris.  Its  delegates,  composed 
largely  of  black  Americans,  sought  to 
raise  the  status  of  black  people.  They 
opposed  colonial  rule  and  exerted  pressure 
on  the  negotiators  at  Versailles  to  place 
the  former  German  colonies  in  Africa  un¬ 
der  the  protection  and  rule  of  the  League. 

The  Peace  Conference  decided  on  the 
mandate  system,  in  which  the  former  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  were  to  be  administered  by 
various  European  nations,  but  with  League 
protection  and  with  the  assurance  that  the 
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native  peoples  would  be  prepared  for  self- 
government.  Tanganyika  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  Britain;  Ruanda  and  Urundi 
under  Belgium;  South-West  Africa  under 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  while  Togo- 
land  and  the  Cameroons  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Britain. 

The  Arabs  demanded  independence. 
The  Arabs  in  North  Africa  and  the  Near 
East  were  united  by  a  common  religion 
(Islam)  and  a  common  language  (Ara¬ 
bic).  They  shared  also  a  desire  to  be  free 
of  foreign  control.  After  World  War  I,  the 
Arab  world— as  this  area  is  often  called— 
was  troubled  by  dissension  and  revolt. 

During  the  1920’s,  several  underground 
movements  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  threat¬ 
ened  French  rule.  In  Algeria,  where  a 
large  European  group  had  settled,  Arabs 
began  a  long  struggle  to  win  French  citi¬ 
zenship  and  a  greater  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  in  the  British  protectorate 


of  Egypt,  however,  that  nationalism  burst 
forth  as  a  hot  flame.  After  a  delegation  of 
Egyptian  nationalists  had  been  denied  per¬ 
mission  to  attend  the  Paris  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Nile  valley  rose  in  revolt.  Order 
was  not  restored  until  1922,  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  agreed  to  terminate  the  protectorate. 
Although  Egypt  became  a  sovereign  state, 
Britain  retained  the  right  to  keep  troops 
there,  to  conduct  Egyptian  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  defend  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  accepted  this  agreement  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  constitution  in  1923. 

In  the  Near  East,  Arab  pressure  against 
the  corrupt  rule  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  had 
long  been  a  source  of  disquiet.  When  Tur¬ 
key  entered  World  War  I  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  Britain,  courted  the  favor  of  the 
Arabs  in  order  to  undermine  Turkish  pow¬ 
er.  In  1915  and  1916  Britain  made  vague 
promises  of  independence  to  the  Arabs  to 
spark  a  rebellion  against  the  Turks.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  war,  in  June  1916,  the 
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revolt  began.  Under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  T,  E.  Lawrence,  a  young  British  officer, 
the  Arabs  rose  up  against  the  Turks. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Arab  leaders 
claimed  self-government  as  their  reward, 
but  it  soon  became  clear  that  Arab  inde¬ 
pendence  was  a  victim  of  European  power 
politics.  During  the  war,  Britain  and 
France  had  concluded  a  secret  agreement 
to  divide  the  Near  East  between  them. 
With  the  war  over,  the  Allied  powers  then 
agreed  that  certain  Arab  territories  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  to  be 
administered  as  mandates.  Syria  and  Leb¬ 
anon  were  mandated  to  France,  and  Iraq 
to  Britain.  To  the  Arabs  the  mandates  were 
a  poor  substitute  for  independence,  and 
hostility  toward  the  Europeans  grew.  How¬ 
ever,  the  British,  by  their  more  enlightened 
policies  in  Iraq,  were  able  to  avoid  the 
conflicts  encountered  by  the  French  in 
Syria  and  Lebanon.  In  1930  an  Anglo-Iraqi 
treaty  recognized  the  full  independence  of 
Iraq,  subject  to  military  limitations  similar 
to  those  made  by  the  British  in  Egypt. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  appeared  both  un¬ 
able  and  unwilling  to  guide  their  charges 
to  self-government. 

The  coUapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
1918  brought  independence  to  several 
states  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  most 
important,  the  newly  created  kingdom  of 
Hejaz,  was  conquered  by  Ibn  Saud,  an 
Arab  warrior  who  consofidated  nearly  all 
of  the  peninsula  under  his  rule  by  1926. 
In  1932  Ibn  Saud  changed  the  name  of 
his  vast  domain  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  in  that 
year  the  discovery  of  fabulously  rich  oil 
reserves  added  to  his  power  and  prestige. 
Another  strong  man  emerged  in  the  Near 
East  after  World  War  I.  In  1921,  Riza  Shah 
Pahlavi  took  over  the  reins  of  power  in 
Persia,  a  Moslem  but  not  an  Arab  nation, 
which  became  known  as  Iran,  or  Land  of 
the  Aryans.  A  strong  nationalist,  the  shah 
rid  the  land  of  foreign  controls  and  de¬ 
termined  to  modernize  his  country  as 


Mustafa  Kemal  Atatiirk  had  modernized 
Turkey.  Schools  were  built  and  national  re¬ 
sources  were  developed.  But  as  the  years 
passed,  the  shah  became  a  despot.  Not 
until  1941  was  his  regime  overthrown. 

A  source  of  continual  strife  in  the  Near 
East  was  tlie  state  of  Palestine.  In  1917  the 
British  statesman  Arthur  Balfour  indicated, 
in  a  statement  known  as  the  Balfour  Decla¬ 
ration,  that  a  national  home  for  the  Jews 
would  be  established  in  Palestine.  In  1920 
Palestine  was  made  a  British  mandate,  and 
Jewish  immigration  began.  The  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  amazed 
the  world  as  modern  cities  were  built  and 
farms  and  industries  prospered.  Although 
the  Arabs  constituted  the  larger  part  of 
the  population  in  Palestine,  they  were 
alarmed,  for  they  viewed  the  Jews  as 
“intruders”  and  feared  possible  economie 
and  political  domination.  As  refugees  fled 
from  Nazi  Germany  in  the  1930’s  and  Jew¬ 
ish  immigration  swelled,  the  Arabs  resorted 
to  guerrilla  warfare.  The  British  tried  to 
bring  peace  to  the  area,  but  their  recom¬ 
mendations  were  not  accepted  by  either 
the  Arabs  or  the  Jews,  and  enmity  between 
the  two  peoples  continued. 

India  demanded  freedom.  During 
World  War  I,  India  loyally  supported 
Britain.  Wealthy  princes  made  large  finan¬ 
cial  contributions,  and  almost  a  miUion 
Indian  soldiers  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
British.  Indians  hoped  their  loyalty  and 
support  would  be  rewarded  by  self- 
government,  for  in  1917  Britain  had 
pledged  itself  to  give  self-rule  to  India  in 
successive  stages.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1919  estab¬ 
lished  a  diarehy,  or  double  government, 
whieh  gave  certain  powers  to  provincial 
legislatures  but  reserved  others,  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  Britain.  The  act  disheartened 
most  Indians,  and  chances  for  its  accept¬ 
ance  were  entirely  swept  away  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  a  struggle  between  the  British  and 
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20th-Century  Nationalists  championed  the  cause  of  independence  for  their  countries. 
Mohandas  Gandhi,  above  left,  guided  the  people  of  India  in  a  campaign  of  nonviolent 
resistance  to  British  rule.  Sun  Yat-sen,  above  right,  led  the  struggle  to  unify  China  and 
cast  off  foreign  influence.  The  two  Moslem  leaders  below,  Mustafa  Kemal  Atatijrk  of 
Turkey,  left,  and  Riza  Shah  Pahlavi  of  Iran,  right,  worked  to  modernize  their  countries 
along  Western  lines,  but  wanted  no  interference  from  European  powers. 
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the  Indian  nationalists.  Early  in  1919,  the 
British  passed  the  Rowlatt  Acts,  allowing 
the  police  extraordinary  powers  in  ferret¬ 
ing  out  subversive  activity.  Although  the 
acts  were  never  enforced,  they  were 
deeply  resented  and  disgruntled  national¬ 
ists  demanded  sweeping  changes. 

The  widespread  dissatisfaction  found  a 
spokesman  in  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  who 
came  forward  to  champion  the  cause  of 
freedom.  This  remarkable  nationalist 
leader  had  been  educated  in  England  as  a 
lawyer  and  had  set  up  a  successful  practice 
in  South  Africa,  where  the  plight  of  his  fel¬ 
low  Indians  attracted  his  attention.  Gandhi 
returned  to  India  during  World  War  I  and 
stanchly  supported  the  British.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed  and  lowly.  Millions  worshiped 
him  as  a  holy  man,  or  mahatma,  for  he 
understood  their  problems  and  honored 
their  ancient  traditions.  Gandhi  strongly 
opposed  the  Government  of  India  Act  and 
introduced  a  campaign  to  force  the  British 
to  grant  India  self-rule.  Advocating  non¬ 
violent  disobedience,  he  coined  a  term  to 
describe  his  methods:  Satyagraha,  mean¬ 
ing  “the  force  of  truth.” 

Despite  Gandhi’s  pleas  for  nonviolent 
resistance,  many  of  his  supporters  became 
lawless.  In  April  1919,  a  month  after  the 
passage  of  the  Rowlatt  Acts,  a  wave  of 
murder,  looting,  and  arson  reached  its 
chmax  at  Amritsar  where  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  open  fire  on  demonstrators  with 
a  heavy  toll  in  dead  and  wounded.  Gandhi 
and  his  followers  in  the  Indian  National 
Gongress  were  shocked  by  this  incident 
and  became  determined  to  win  complete 
freedom. 

During  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  Gandhi 
launched  several  campaigns  of  nonviolent 
resistance  against  British  authority.  One  of 
his  methods  to  force  the  British  to  meet 
Indian  demands  was  the  economic  boycott 
of  British-made  goods,  and  for  his  various 
activities  he  was  imprisoned  from  time  to 


time.  While  striving  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  India,  Gandhi  sought  to  end  exces¬ 
sive  drinking  among  the  Indian  people,  to 
erase  the  stigma  attached  to  the  untouch¬ 
ables,  and  to  bring  about  cooperation 
between  Hindus  and  Moslems,  He  was 
convinced  that  injustices  could  be  wiped 
out  only  through  love,  unselfishness,  and 
patience. 

In  1929  the  British  opened  a  series  of 
round-table  conferences  with  Indian  lead¬ 
ers  to  prepare  India  for  dominion  status, 
and  in  1937  the  British  Parliament  passed 
a  law  which  gave  the  provinces  self- 
government.  In  the  central  government  at 
New  Delhi,  the  capital,  all  power  was 
handed  to  Indian  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  except  for  that  relating  to  defense 
and  foreign  affairs. 

Revolution  in  China  brought  about 
important  political  changes.  During  the 
late  19th  century  Ghina  had  been  forced 
to  cede  some  territory  to  Japan.  At  the  same 
time  European  powers  were  establishing 
spheres  of  influence  in  Ghina  and  obtaining 
special  economic  privileges.  Young  Ghinese 
who  resented  this  foreign  influence  organ¬ 
ized  secret  societies  to  combat  it.  Among 
these  nationalists  was  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  had 
Hved  in  Honolulu  for  three  years  and  had 
graduated  from  a  medical  college  in  the 
British  colony  of  Hong  Kong.  For  many 
years  he  made  plans  to  overthrow  the 
tyrannical  Manchu  dynasty,  and  his  activi¬ 
ties  forced  him  to  flee  Ghina.  For  fifteen 
years  he  worked  among  Ghinese  commu¬ 
nities  abroad  to  organize  the  Kuomintang, 
or  Nationalist  Peoples  Party,  and  received 
financial  support  from  the  overseas  com¬ 
munities  to  begin  a  revolution. 

In  October  1911,  Ghinese  rebels  sue- 
ceeded  in  overthrowing  the  government, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1912  the  Manchus 
abdicated.  An  imperial  army  led  by  Yiian 
Shih-k’ai  had  been  sent  to  put  down  the 
revolt,  but  instead  Yiian  bargained  with 
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the  rebels  in  the  north  and  became  their 
leader.  Sun,  who  had  been  in  London  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  returned  at 
once  to  his  homeland,  took  over  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  rebels  in  the  south,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  China  in  December  1911.  Yiian,  hoping 
to  restore  the  monarchy,  set  up  a  capital 
at  Peking. 

Since  the  United  States  and  other  powers 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  to  Yiian,  Sun  Yat- 
sen  was  soon  obliged  to  compromise  with 
the  northern  leader.  Yiian  was  made  pres¬ 
ident  of  China  in  1913. 

In  1915  Yiian  tried  to  have  himself  made 
emperor,  but  his  plans  were  opposed  by 
warlords  as  well  as  by  Sun  Yat-sen.  Yiian 
died  in  1916,  without  having  reached  his 
goal,  and  after  his  death  Sun  fought  the 
warlords  who  wanted  China  divided 
among  themselves.  After  a  long  conflict. 
Sun  was  elected  president  of  China  in 
1921  and  made  plans  to  unify  the  country. 
Unable  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Western 
powers,  whose  imperialistic  aims  he  had 
denounced.  Sun  turned  to  the  new  com¬ 
munist  government  in  Russia  which  of¬ 
fered  him  money,  arms,  and  advisers. 
Prominent  among  the  latter  was  Ceneral 
Michael  Borodin,  who  greatly  influenced 
Sun  and  persuaded  him  to  adopt  a  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  that  of  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munist  party. 

Sun  died  in  1925.  Although  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  lead  his  followers  successfully,  he 
was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  them  and  his 
writings  became  guides  for  reform.  One 
book.  Three  Principles  of  the  People, 
became  the  manual  of  the  KuOmintang.  It 
advocated  nationalism  and  freedom  from 
foreign  control,  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  and  economic  security 
for  all  the  Chinese. 

Sun’s  place  was  taken  by  his  disciple, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  brilliant  military  offi¬ 
cer.  In  1926  Chiang  led  his  army  north¬ 


ward,  and  two  years  later  he  captured  the 
government  at  Peking  and  united  China. 
During  this  campaign,  Chiang  encountered 
growing  opposition  from  the  communist 
wing  of  the  Kuomintang  party.  It  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  content  to  cooperate  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  order  to  seize 
power  at  an  opportune  moment.  Realizing 
this  danger,  Chiang  instituted  a  purge 
which  resulted  in  the  execution  of  many 
communist  sympathizers  and  also  of  many 
liberals.  Borodin  and  his  group  of  Russian 
advisers  left  China  for  Moscow.  A  small 
group  of  communists  remained  in  China, 
but  from  that  time  the  Kuomintang  became 
increasingly  conservative. 

Chiang  built  factories,  railroads,  and 
new  highways.  From  the  new  national 
capital  of  Nanking,  a  vigorous  educational 
program  was  set  in  motion  to  teach  milhons 
of  Chinese  to  read.  This  nationalist  govern¬ 
ment  was  recognized  by  the  Western 
powers  in  1928  as  the  official  government 
of  China,  and  a  start  was  made  toward 
removing  the  special  privileges  enjoyed  in 
China  by  foreign  nations. 

Section  Review 

1. What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Pan-African 
Congress?  In  what  respect  was  the  man¬ 
date  system,  as  applied  to  the  former  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  in  Africa,  a  forerunner  of  self- 
government  for  the  African  native  peoples? 

2.  What  changes  in  the  Near  East  after 
World  War  I  were  the  result  of  French 
and  British  influence? 

3.  What  changes  in  the  Near  East  were 
chiefly  the  result  of  nationalism? 

4.  How  did  Gandhi’s  method  of  gaining 
independence  differ  from  the  methods 
employed  in  many  other  countries?  What 
steps  toward  Indian  freedom  did  the  Brit¬ 
ish  take  between  1917  and  1937? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  outstanding  political 
changes  that  took  place  in  China  between 
1911  and  1928.  What  three  principles  of 
Sun  Yat-sen  became  a  guide  for  China? 
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Chapter  5 


A  Review 


A  I  I  I  ..  ..._|' , .. .  iy*  .  .  _  ’ll!  .,1. 1  .  /  . 


The  League  of  Nations  held  out  the  hope 
that  nations  of  the  world  could  live  together 
in  peace.  The  organization  did  solve  a  number 
of  disputes,  and  its  influence  was  especially 
strong  in  the  realm  of  social  and  economic 
reform.  If  the  United  States  had  become  a 
member,  its  influence  might  have  made  the 
League  more  effective.  However,  the  basic 
weaknesses  in  the  structme  of  the  League  were 
a  major  cause  of  its  failure,  and  they  became 
apparent  after  the  Corfu  incident. 

The  atmosphere  of  mutual  suspicion  that 
persisted  in  Europe  after  World  War  I  was  not 
relieved  by  ideahstic  pronouncements  or  high- 
flown  phrases,  which  had  marked  the  Locarno 
Conference.  The  older  democracies  also 
encountered  serious  internal  difliculties,  while 
the  new  nations  of  eastern  Europe  struggled 
to  establish  democratic  institutions,  and  for 
the  most  part  were  unsuccessful. 

As  Europe  groped  with  its  problems,  im¬ 
portant  changes  were  occumng  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  The  United  States  had  emerged  as 
the  world’s  most  powerful  nation,  but  it  chose 
to  remain  isolated  from  international  entangle¬ 
ments  and  to  concern  itself  chiefly  with  inter¬ 
nal  affairs.  A  rising  middle  class  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  demanded  a  greater  voice  in  government. 
Influenced  by  the  Mexican  revolution,  they 
agitated  for  land  reform,  improved  labor  laws, 
and  hberal  constitutions. 

Nationalism  was  a  powerful  force  following 
World  War  1.  Inspired  by  President  Wilson’s 
efforts  in  behalf  of  self-determination,  Africans 
won  a  measinre  of  independence  through  the 
mandate  system.  Among  the  Arabs  in  North 
Africa,  efforts  to  throw  off  foreign  control  were 
most  successful  in  Egypt.  In  the  Near  East 
conflicting  British  and  French  promises,  made 
during  the  stress  of  war,  earned  the  hostility 
of  the  Arabs.  Their  demand  for  independence 
was  only  partially  fulfilled,  and  a  new  source 
of  dissatisfaction  arose  when  a  national  home 
for  the  Jews  was  established  in  Palestine.  In 
India,  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  advocated  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  in  the  people’s  fight  against 
British  rule.  Although  India  won  a  degree  of 
self-government  during  the  1920’s,  the  fight 


for  complete  freedom  continued  into  the  next 
decade. 

In  China,  the  revolution  differed  from  the 
revolts  in  other  countries.  No  foreign  power 
was  ousted,  but  a  corrupt  and  backward 
regime  was  overturned.  After  a  long  struggle. 
Sun  Yat-sen  succeeded  in  establishing  a  repub¬ 
lic.  His  successor,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  routed 
communist  groups  and  united  the  nation. 

The  era  of  the  I920’s  brought  into  the  open 
some  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  world:  the 
lack  of  mutual  trust  among  nations;  the 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  existing  in 
some  areas;  the  need  for  political  and  economic 
reform;  and  the  desire  for  freedom  from  for¬ 
eign  control. 

The  Time 

Indicate  in  which  of  these  four  periods  the 
following  events  occmred. 

(a)  1900-1920  (c)  1926-1930 

(b)  1921-1925  (d)  1931-1935 

1.  Mustafa  Kemal  Atatiirk  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Turkey. 

2.  The  Mexican  revolution  broke  out. 

3.  France  and  Belgium  invaded  the  Ruhr. 

4.  The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  was  signed  in 
Paris. 

5.  The  Washington  Conference  on  naval 
disarmament  was  held. 

6.  The  Locarno  treaties  were  signed. 

7.  The  Government  of  India  Act  was 
passed. 

8.  The  Manchu  government  in  China  was 
overthrown. 

9.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  was 
created. 

10.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  made  president  of  the 
the  Chinese  republic. 

11.  The  Italians  bombarded  the  island  of 
Corfu. 

12.  The  Dawes  plan  was  accepted. 

13.  The  constitution  of  the  Weimar  Repub¬ 
lic  was  adopted. 

14.  The  Arabs  revolted  against  the  Otto¬ 
man  sultans. 

15.  Chiang  Kai-shek  captured  the  Peking 
government  and  united  China. 
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The  Place 

1.  The  League  of  Nations  assumed  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  Saar  and  Danzig.  Locate  these  places  and 
tell  what  made  them  important. 

2.  The  places  named  below  were  set  up  as 
mandates  under  the  League.  Indicate  to  which 
nation  each  of  these  places  had  belonged  be¬ 
fore  the  war  and  to  what  country  they  were 
mandated. 

Tanganyika  South-West  Africa  Syria 

Ruanda  Togoland  Lebanon 

Urundi  Cameroons  Iraq 

3.  Explain  how  these  places  came  to  be 
trouble  spots  after  World  War  I:  Vilna,  Ruhr, 
Palestine. 

4.  In  what  countries  are  these  Latin- 
American  cities  located:  Buenos  Aires,  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Havana? 

5.  Locate  each  of  the  following  cities  and 
tell  why  it  is  associated  with  nationalism: 
Ankara,  New  Delhi,  Nanking,  Amritsar. 

6.  Name  and  locate  areas  of  the  Arab 
world  in  which  postwar  nationalistic  move¬ 
ments  were  developing. 

7.  Tell  why  hopes  for  a  lasting  peace 
were  raised  at  these  cities:  Geneva,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Locarno,  Weimar. 

8.  Movements  for  the  independence  of 
Africa  began  after  World  War  I.  What  two 
countries  were  already  independent? 


The  People 

1.  How  did  each  of  these  men  further  the 
cause  of  nationalism? 

Mustafa  Kemal  Atatiirk  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi 
T.  E.  Lawrence  Sun  Yat-sen 

Ibn  Saud  Yiian  Shih-k’ai 

Riza  Shah  Pahlavi  Chiang  Kai-shek 


2.  How  did  these  men  work  for 


peace  .f 


Woodrow  Wilson  Aristide  Briand 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  Frank  Kellogg 

3.  Identify  these  national  leaders  by  coun¬ 
try  and  give  one  fact  about  each  man. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Stanley  Baldwin 


Warren  G.  Harding 
Benito  Mussolini 
James  Ramsay 
MacDonald 
4.  How  did  Charles  G.  Dawes  and  Owen 
D.  Young  help  ease  the  reparations  problem? 


Josef  Pilsudski 
Miklos  von  Horthy 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk 


Historical  Terms 

1.  How  did  the  Assembly  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  League  of  Nations?  What  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Council?  the  Secretariat? 

2.  In  what  ways  were  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  (World  Court),  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  supposed  to 
carry  out  the  aims  of  the  League? 

3.  The  plebiscite  was  one  of  the  League 
tools  for  enforcing  the  peace  treaties;  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  were  a  means  by  which  the 
League  might  maintain  peace.  Explain  these 
terms. 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Reparations  Commission?  How  were  these 
changed  by  the  Dawes  and  Young  commis¬ 
sions? 

5.  What  was  the  Little  Entente?  Explain 
its  role  in  the  French  system  of  alliances. 

6.  The  Locarno  treaties  and  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  raised  hopes  for  a  lasting  peace. 
What  were  the  provisions  of  each?  What 
were  some  agreements  reached  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference? 

7.  Explain  each  of  these  terms  by  show¬ 
ing  how  it  applies  to  British  efforts  to  cope 
with  problems  within  the  empire. 

the  Dole  Statute  of  Westminster 

Labour  Party  Commonwealth  of  Nations 

Rowlatt  Acts  Government  of  India  Act 

8.  What  was  the  purpose  of  each  of  the 
following  enactments  in  the  United  States? 
Volstead  Act 

Eighteenth  Amendment 
Nineteenth  Amendment 
National  Origins  Act 

9.  What  structural  weaknesses  were  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  National  Assembly  of  Deputies 
(France)  and  in  the  Weimar  Republic? 

10.  Indian  nationalism  was  guided  by  a 
policy  of  nonviolent  resistance,  a  faith  in  Sat- 
yagraha,  and  a  leader  called  Mahatma.  What 
do  these  terms  mean? 

11.  What  were  the  roles  of  the  Kuomintang 
and  of  the  Three  Principles  of  the  People  in 
the  emergence  of  China  as  a  sovereign  state? 

12.  How  did  the  Pan-African  Congress  and 
the  mandate  system  attempt  to  promote  self- 
rule  for  the  African  native  peoples? 

13.  What  was  the  Balfour  Declaration? 
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Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  What  forces  in  the  period  from  1924  to 
1928  were  a  threat  to  lasting  peace? 

2.  How  did  World  War  I  and  the  peace 
treaties  stimulate  the  surge  of  nationalism  in 
Asia  and  Africa? 

3.  Why  did  democracy  fail  to  establish 
a  permanent  hold  on  the  new  countries  of 
eastern  Europe  after  World  War  I? 

4.  Compare  the  challenge  to  democracy 
in  postwar  England  with  that  in  postwar 
France.  In  which  country  was  the  challenge 
more  serious?  Support  your  answer  with  spe¬ 
cific  examples. 

5.  In  what  respects  did  the  United  States, 
during  the  1920’s,  fail  to  provide  strong  lead¬ 


ership  for  the  rest  of  the  world?  What  steps 
did  it  take  during  this  period  to  promote 
better  international  relations? 

6.  Compare  and  contrast  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Turkey,  Mexico,  and  China 
from  the  standpoint  of  ( 1 )  the  underlying 
causes  of  each  revolution  and  (2)  reforms 
that  came  about  as  a  result  of  each  revolution. 

7.  What  do  you  think  was  the  most  serious 
danger  to  democracy  in  Germany  after  World 
War  I?  Explain. 

8.  Do  you  think  that  the  British,  after 
World  War  I,  maintained  an  enlightened  pol¬ 
icy  in  dealing  with  rising  nationalism  in  the 
Near  East  and  India?  Support  your  answer 
with  specific  examples. 
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THE  RISE  OF  COMMUNISM 
IN  RUSSIA 


The  autocratic  rule  of  Russian  czars  ended  with  the  revolution  of 
CHAPTER  6  1796—1939  1917,  when  Bolsheviks  seized  power.  Above,  their  leader,  Lenin,  ad¬ 

dresses  admirers,  while  Stalin  (immediately  behind  him)  and  Trotsky 
(to  the  far  right)  look  on.  The  painting  was  done  in  the  Stalin  era, 
and  designed  to  glorify  Stalin's  importance.  Stalin  actually  played 
a  minor  role  in  the  revolution,  while  Trotsky  became  second  in  im¬ 
portance  to  Lenin  during  the  early  days  following  the  1917  uprising. 


Dear  comrades,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
workers!  I  am  happy  to  greet  in  your 
persons  the  victorious  Russian  revolution, 
and  greet  you  as  the  vanguard  of  the  world¬ 
wide  proletarian  army.  .  .  .  Any  day  now 
the  whole  of  European  capitalism  may 
crash. 

The  speaker  was  Vladimir  Ilyich  Ulya¬ 
nov  (better  known  under  his  assumed 
name,  N.  Lenin),  and  the  occasion  was  his 
arrival  in  Petrograd,  the  Russian  capital, 
on  April  16, 1917.  Lenin,  a  mild-mannered, 
nondescript  little  man,  had  for  over  a 
decade  led  the  Bolsheviks,  the  radical 
group  within  the  Social  Democratic  move¬ 
ment.  After  many  years  of  exile  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  had  been  transported  to  his  home¬ 
land  by  the  German  High  Command,  The 
Germans  hoped  that  Lenin  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  could  undermine  the  provisional 
government  of  Russia,  which  had  been  set 
up  in  March  after  the  abdication  of  Czar 
Nicholas  11.  This  tactic,  designed  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  Russian  war  effort,  was  to  have 
consequences  far  beyond  those  concerned 
with  the  final  outcome  of  World  War  1. 

Within  seven  months  of  his  arrival  in 
Petrograd,  Lenin  and  his  followers  had 
wrecked  the  provisional  government  and 
established  their  own  rule.  This  coup  d’etat, 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  November 
1917,  was  an  event  of  world-wide  signifi¬ 
cance.  Established  for  the  first  time  in 
history  was  a  state  founded  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Marxist  socialism. 

The  new  regime  was  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  property-owning  class 
the  world  over.  In  their  attempts  to  achieve 
this  objective,  the  Bolsheviks,  or  Com¬ 
munists,  assisted  the  growth  of  parties  out¬ 
side  Russia,  modeled  on  their  own.  Their 
members  also  infiltrated  other  radical 
groups  in  order  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
communism.  The  Communists  held  firm  to 
the  idea  that  the  principles  of  communism 
would  some  day  be  accepted  by  all  man¬ 
kind.  Throughout  his  lifetime,  Lenin  was 


a  vigorous  foe  of  capitalist  civilization,  and 
his  memory  is  revered  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  other  communist-controlled  coun¬ 
tries  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  social  order. 

To  understand  how  communism  gained 
control  of  the  Russian  government,  the 
czarist  past  must  be  examined,  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  influence  of  communism  in 
the  modern  world,  the  purposes  and  effects 
of  communism  must  be  studied. 

Chapter  6,  which  is  divided  into  four 
main  sections,  shows  how: 

1.  Autocratic  rulers  weakened  Russia. 

2.  Bolsheviks  seized  control  of  Russia. 

3.  Stalin  established  a  despotic  regime. 

4.  Relations  with  the  West  were 

unfriendly. 

2,  Autocratic  rulers  weakened  Russia 

The  political  ideas  and  economic 
changes  that  transformed  European  soci¬ 
ety  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  had 
little  effect  upon  Russia,  To  other  Emro- 
peans  of  the  time,  the  vast  domain  of  the 
czars  seemed  remote,  mysterious,  and 
backward.  A  despotic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  choked  off  the  deep  longing  of  the 
Russian  people  for  a  better  life.  An  econ¬ 
omy  largely  confined  to  agriculture  re¬ 
mained  stagnant. 

The  majority  of  the  population  were 
peasants— ignorant,  impoverished,  and  de¬ 
based.  Most  of  them  were  bound  to  the 
soil  as  were  the  serfs  in  western  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Occasionally  they 
were  moved  to  violent  but  futile  outbreaks 
against  the  nobility,  their  landlords.  The 
nobles  objected  strenuously  to  reforms  that 
might  weaken  their  power  and  privileges, 
while  the  czars  were  usually  as  conserva¬ 
tive  as  the  nobles  and  failed  to  provide 
energetic  leadership.  Political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms  were  granted  so  slowly  and 
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reluctantly  that  the  great  upheaval  of  1917 
came  as  a  long-delayed  answer  to  the 
accumulated  grievances  of  the  past. 

Czars  suppressed  democracy  in  Russia. 
After  the  death  of  Catherine  the  Great  in 
1796,  her  son  came  to  the  throne  as  Paul  1. 
An  eccentric  tyrant,  he  made  many  ene¬ 
mies  among  the  court  nobility.  In  1801  he 
was  assassinated  in  a  conspiracy  led  by  the 
mihtary  governor  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Paul  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  I,  the 
most  complex  and  baffling  figure  of  all  the 
Russian  czars.  Despite  his  intellectual  gifts 
and  his  charming  manner,  he  lacked 
strength  of  character.  He  professed  sympa¬ 
thy  for  democracy  and  a  hatred  of  despot¬ 
ism,  yet  he  could  hardly  be  termed  a  be¬ 
nevolent  ruler.  His  early  attempts  at  re¬ 
form  were  interrupted  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  during  the  last  decade  of  his 
reign  he  cruelly  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
his  early  liberal  admirers  and  turned  in¬ 
creasingly  for  advice  to  outspoken  reac¬ 
tionaries.  For  example,  he  founded  “mili¬ 
tary  colonies”  in  which  peasant  families 
were  placed  under  strict  army  discipline. 

Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  Alex¬ 
ander’s  rule  led  to  the  formation  of  secret 
revolutionary  societies.  The  small  member¬ 
ship  of  these  societies  was  confined  largely 
to  army  officers  who  had  been  influenced 
by  Western  ideas,  especially  during  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  France  after  Napoleon’s  de¬ 
feat.  When  Alexander  died  suddenly  in 
December  1825,  these  officers  rebelled 
against  the  government.  They  had  very 
little  support  from  the  people  and  the  up¬ 
rising  was  easily  suppressed.  Yet  the  so- 
called  Decembrist  Revolt  inspired  later 
revolutionary  movements  in  Russia  and 
showed  how  ideas  from  the  outside  could 
spark  a  demand  for  reform. 

Throughout  his  life,  memories  of  the 
bloodshed  that  had  opened  his  reign 
haunted  the  new  czar,  Nicholas  I.  Unhke 
Catherine  the  Great  and  Alexander  I, 


Nicholas  frankly  proclaimed  autocracy  the 
first  and  best  principle  of  government.  As 
one  of  his  officials  stated,  “The  czar  is  a 
father,  his  subjects  are  his  children,  and 
children  ought  never  to  question  their  par¬ 
ents.  .  .  .”  Nicholas  held  stubbornly  to  his 
faith  in  the  efficiency  of  a  centralized 
and  regimented  government  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  control.  His  officials  were  burdened 
with  mountains  of  reports,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations.  The  press  was  rigidly  censored, 
and  academic  freedom  in  the  universities 
was  severely  restricted.  Pohce  spies  fer¬ 
reted  out  enemies  of  the  regime  and  had 
them  packed  off  to  exile  in  Siberia. 

The  corruption  and  incompetence  of 
the  czar’s  bureaucratic  system  contributed 
to  a  humiliating  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
England  and  France  in  the  Crimean  War 
(1854-1856).  Nicholas,  a  bitter  and  dis¬ 
illusioned  man,  died  before  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Alexander  II  introduced  reforms.  Alex¬ 
ander  H,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1855, 
was  by  nature  as  conservative  as  his  pred¬ 
ecessor.  But  the  humiliation  of  Russia  in 
the  Crimean  War  led  Alexander  to  try 
reform.  As  he  told  an  assembly  of  nobles  in 
Moscow,  “It  is  better  to  abolish  serfdom 
from  above  than  to  wait  until  it  begins  to 
abolish  itself  from  below.” 

In  1861,  by  an  imperial  decree  known 
as  the  Act  on  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Peasants  from  Serfdom,  the  serfs  were 
granted  personal  liberty  and  promised  por¬ 
tions  of  land  as  their  own.  The  land  was  not 
given  them  outright,  however,  but  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
village,  or  mir.  The  landlords  were  allowed 
to  retain  the  parts  of  their  estates  formerly 
set  aside  for  their  own  use— usually  about 
half— and  were  compensated  for  the  por¬ 
tions  turned  over  to  the  mir.  This  compen¬ 
sation  came  through  a  “redemption”  tax 
from  the  freed  serfs  to  be  paid  over  a 
period  of  forty-nine  years.  Though  no 
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longer  in  bondage  to  their  landlords,  the 
peasants  discovered  that  in  some  respects 
they  were  little  better  oflF  than  before.  In 
many  cases,  the  land  they  received  was 
poor  or  the  landlord  exerted  undue  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  village  officials.  Well-to-do 
peasants,  called  kulaks,  had  been  able  to 
buy  or  lease  the  more  fertile  land  while 
less  fortunate  peasants  were  forced  to  work 
as  farm  laborers  at  pitifully  meager  wages. 

Many  injustices  arose  in  the  gradual 
process  of  redistributing  the  land,  and  the 
life  of  the  peasant  continued  to  be  a  hard 
one.  Yet  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
stands  out  as  the  most  important  single 
event  in  19th-century  Russian  history.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  power 
for  the  landed  aristocracy.  Emancipation 
brought  a  supply  of  free  labor  to  the  cities; 
industry  grew  and  a  middle  class  arose. 

Other  measures  followed  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  decree:  greater  academic  freedom  for 
the  universities,  local  self-government,  and 
a  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system. 
Even  though  these  measures  were  often 
thwarted  by  meddling  bureaucrats,  they 
aroused  hopes  for  a  greater  degree  of  free¬ 
dom.  However,  many  young  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  idealistic  students,  were  unwilling 
to  wait  for  gradual  reform.  They  founded 
revolutionary  societies  and  tried  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  by  striking  directly 
at  the  throne.  After  escaping  several  assas¬ 
sination  attempts,  Alexander  II  was  killed 
by  a  bomb  in  1881.  His  murder  solved 
nothing.  Russia  simply  acquired  another 
autocrat,  and  the  czarist  system  was  pre¬ 
served  intact. 

The  czarist  system  grew  more  reaction¬ 
ary.  The  last  two  czars— Alexander  III, 
who  reigned  until  1894,  and  Nicholas  H, 
who  was  czar  until  1917— made  no  serious 
effort  to  introduce  responsible  government 
or  to  recast  the  social  order  to  fit  the  needs 
of  a  modern  state.  In  fact,  both  rulers  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  back  the  clock  by  reinstat¬ 


ing  repressive  measures  and  curtailing  the 
reforms  of  Alexander  H.  Censorship  be¬ 
came  more  severe,  and  academic  freedom 
in  the  universities  was  stifled.  Religious 
persecution  was  allowed  to  go  unchecked; 
many  Jews  were  either  terrorized  or  mur¬ 
dered  in  terrible  drives  called  pogroms. 
Secret  agents  of  the  czar  were  instructed 
to  infiltrate  revolutionary  groups  and  to 
incite  them  to  murder  government  oflB- 
cials;  the  agents  then  exposed  the  rebels 
to  the  police. 

Low  wages,  long  hours,  and  poor  work¬ 
ing  conditions  led  to  a  wave  of  strikes  in  the 
1890’s.  Since  labor  unions  were  illegal  and 
strikes  prohibited,  the  frustrations  of  the 
workers  mounted. 

Russia  lost  a  war  with  Japan.  Russian 
imperialism  in  the  Far  East  brought  on  a 
clash  with  the  Japanese.  Ry  1900  Russia 
dominated  Manchuria  and  was  eager  to  in¬ 
clude  Korea  in  its  sphere  of  influence.  Be¬ 
cause  Japan  was  considered  a  weak  rival, 
Russia  did  not  try  to  avoid  a  test  of  arms. 
As  an  official  of  the  Russian  government 
expressed  it,  a  “little  victorious  war  to  stem 
the  tide  of  revolution”  was  not  unwelcome. 

In  February  1904,  without  a  formal  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  the  Japanese  fleet  struck  at 
Port  Arthur,  the  Russian  naval  base  on  the 
tip  of  the  southern  Manchurian  coast.  In 
the  conflict  that  followed,  Russia  was 
shown  to  be— as  in  the  Crimean  War— a 
giant  with  feet  of  clay.  Its  army  and  navy 
suffered  an  unbroken  series  of  defeats,  and 
the  government  ended  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  with  an  unfavorable  peace  treaty 
signed  in  September  1905. 

The  1905  revolution  served  a  warning 
to  the  czar.  In  the  meantime,  a  revolution 
had  broken  out  which  was  touched  off  by 
the  notorious  “Bloody  Sunday”  incident  on 
January  22,  1905.  A  large  procession  of 
workers,  bearing  a  petition  to  the  czar, 
was  fired  on  by  troops  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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Czarist  Russia  was  a  despotic  state.  These  illustrations  from  Soviet  textbooks  stress 
the  brutality  and  backwardness  of  the  regime.  Pugachev's  revolt,  a  peasant  uprising 
of  1773-1774,  was  ruthlessly  suppressed.  Above,  a  man  is  hanged  by  a  rib  and  a  woman 
is  buried  alive.  Unrest  increased  in  the  19th  century.  On  the  opposite  page,  top,  a 
prisoner  is  forced  to  run  the  gantlet  between  two  rows  of  soldiers.  Center  right,  the 
political  writer  Nikolay  Chernyshevsky  is  chained  to  a  post  and  punished  for  advocating 
revolution;  he  was  later  exiled  to  Siberia.  Serfs,  center  left,  plead  for  mercy  from  a 
landlord  who  has  evicted  them.  Peasant  conditions  improved  somewhat  after  1864,  when 
a  new  law  established  local  councils,  called  zemstvos,  where  peasants  had  an  equal 
voice  with  the  middle  class  and  gentry.  A  typical  zemstvo  is  shown  at  bottom. 
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GEOGRAPHY:  A  KEY  TO  HISTORY 


RUSSIA  AND  ICE-FREE  PORTS 


Russia  has  the  longest  coast  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  yet  for  centuries  it  has  been  hand¬ 
icapped  by  the  lack  of  usable  seaports. 
Murmansk,  in  northwestern  Russia,  is  the 
only  ocean  port  which  is  open  and  ice-free  the 
year  round.  Waters  along  the  rest  of  the  vast 
northern  Russian  coast  are  frozen  over  for  nine 
to  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Russia  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  also  is  blocked  by 
ice  for  several  months  each  year.  On  the  south, 
the  straits  ( the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles ) 
leading  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  have  been  controlled  for  centui'ies  by  the 
Turks  and  by  international  agreements.  On  the 
west,  however,  the  Baltic  Sea  affords  an  open 
route  to  western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic. 
Therefore,  the  Baltic  has  been  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  in  Russia’s  search  for  ice-free  ports. 

One  of  the  most  important  Baltic  ports  was 
the  city  of  Riga,  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Medieval  land  routes 
linked  Riga  with  Europe  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea.  The  Western  Dvina  River  linked  Riga 
with  the  interior  of  Russia.  From  its  source 
near  the  upper  Volga  River,  the  Western 
Dvina  flows  650  miles  noithwest  to  the  Baltic. 
It  is  navigable  by  barges  and  commands  a  con¬ 
siderable  river  traffic.  By  gaining  control  of  the 


river  and  its  mouth  near  the  port  of  Riga,  Rus¬ 
sia  could  link  its  internal  trade  routes  with  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Czar  Ivan  IV  declared  that  the 
Dvina  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

From  1557  until  1582  Ivan  IV  attempted 
to  conquer  Riga  and  Narva,  another  port  on 
the  Baltic.  After  some  initial  successes  he  was 
defeated  by  Polish  and  Swedish  forces.  Fur¬ 
ther  attempts  to  win  control  of  Baltic  ports 
were  made  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great  during  the 
early  1700’s.  In  1703  he  built  the  city  of  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  hopes 
of  opening  a  new  avenue  to  the  west.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Great  Northern  War  with  Sweden 
(1707-1721),  Russia  became  master  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  including  Riga, 
Narva,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Throughout  the  19th  century  Russia  main¬ 
tained  control  of  the  ice-free  Baltic  ports. 
When  Finland  was  acquired  from  Sweden  in 
1809,  more  outlets  to  the  Baltic  were  gained. 

During  World  War  I,  Germany  conquered 
the  eastern  Baltic  region.  After  the  war  this 
area  was  formed  into  the  independent  states 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Russia  re¬ 
occupied  these  states  during  World  War  II, 
however,  once  more  estabhshing  access  to  ice- 
free  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
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Several  hundred  unarmed  workers  were 
killed,  and  news  of  this  act  aroused  fierce 
hostility  against  the  government.  A  spon¬ 
taneous  wave  of  strikes  broke  out  that  fi¬ 
nally  paralyzed  the  railroads,  the  telegraph 
system,  government  offices,  and  most  pub¬ 
lic  functions  in  the  large  cities.  Councils  of 
workers  called  sotnets  sprang  up  in  the 
cities  to  direct  the  rebellion.  Crowds  car¬ 
ried  red  banners  and  posters  demanding 
political  reforms.  (Red  was  the  traditional 
color  of  revolutionary  socialism.)  Active  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  outbreak  were  both 
Lenin  and  another  revolutionary  who  was 
destined  to  become  world  famous,  Leon 
Trotsky. 

Shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  fury  of 
the  popular  outcry,  Nicholas  reluctantly 
granted  a  constitution  in  October  1905. 
Civil  liberties  were  guaranteed  and  a  na¬ 
tional  parliament,  which  was  known  as 
the  Duma,  was  set  up.  Russia  had  at  last 
apparently  become  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy.  But  the  Duma,  which  might  have 
operated  as  a  safety  valve  for  popular  dis¬ 
content,  was  severely  restricted  in  its  pow¬ 
ers.  The  first  Duma,  which  met  briefly  in 
1906,  was  dismissed  by  the  czar  because  of 
its  aggressive  demands  for  reform.  A  simi¬ 
lar  fate  befell  the  second  Duma  in  1907. 
Responsible  for  inaugurating  some  moder¬ 
ate  reforms  were  the  third  and  fourth 
Dumas,  but  they  represented  only  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  To  some  observers, 
the  passions  released  in  the  1905  revolution 
seemed  to  have  subsided,  and  on  the  sur¬ 
face  it  appeared  that  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  had  been  achieved. 

The  apparent  stability  was  deceptive, 
however.  Further  industrial  development, 
much  of  it  financed  by  the  government, 
created  new  jobs  for  workers  and  new 
economic  opportunities  for  middle-class 
businessmen.  Rut  peasants  remained  dis¬ 
contented  and  factory  workers  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  indifference  displayed  by 
the  government  toward  their  working  and 


living  conditions.  Roth  classes  were  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  to  the  established  order. 

Section  Review 

1.  In  what  respects  was  19th-century  Rus¬ 
sia  a  backward  country  compared  to  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe? 

2.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  abolition  of 
serfdom. 

3.  What  conditions  and  events  led  to  the 
1905  revolution?  To  what  degree  did  the 
revolution  succeed?  fail? 

2  Bolsheviks  seized  control  of  Russia 

World  War  I  placed  the  autocratic  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  czars  under  a  severe  strain.  The 
shock  of  military  defeat  and  the  acute 
shortages  of  food  and  other  consumer 
goods  produced  among  the  masses  a  rebel¬ 
lious  mood  similar  to  that  in  1905.  In  1917, 
after  more  than  300  years  of  unbroken  rule, 
the  Romanov  dynasty  was  swept  from 
power. 

The  czarist  government  fell.  Russia  had 
entered  the  war  in  1914  in  a  burst  of 
patriotic  fervor.  The  people’s  ardor  quickly 
cooled,  however,  as  the  toll  of  dead  and 
wounded  mounted.  Food  and  fuel  stocks 
decreased  and  goods  skyrocketed  in  price. 
Mismanagement  and  graft  added  to  the 
woes  of  a  government  already  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  problem  of  waging  a  ma¬ 
jor  war.  Irresolute  as  always,  the  czar 
showed  little  capacity  for  leadership,  yet 
he  stubbornly  refused  to  allow  the  Duma 
any  share  in  the  affairs  of  state. 

In  March  1917  food  shortages  led  to 
street  demonstrations  in  Petrograd,  the 
capital.  (St.  Petersburg  had  been  renamed 
Petrograd  in  1914.)  At  first,  the  crowds 
were  orderly  and  good  natured,  but  when 
police,  soldiers,  and  special  Cossack  units 
were  called  out  against  them,  they  fought 
back.  Within  a  few  days  the  armed  forces 
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in  the  city  mutinied  and  added  their 
strength  to  that  of  the  crowds.  The  uprising 
had  become  a  revolution.  Czar  Nicholas, 
isolated  at  army  headquarters  near  the 
front,  was  forced  to  abdicate. 

A  special  committee  of  Duma  members 
chose  one  of  their  number.  Prince  George 
Lvov,  as  prime  minister.  They  organized  a 
cabinet  of  middle-class  liberals  and  set  up 
a  provisional  government.  Meanwhile, 
workers  and  soldiers  in  Petrograd  formed 
soviets,  as  had  been  done  in  the  1905  revo¬ 
lution.  Later  on,  soviets  in  other  cities  and 
towns  followed  the  lead  of  the  capital  and 
took  over  the  functions  of  government  in 
their  own  localities. 

The  provisional  government  in  Petro¬ 
grad  removed  all  restrictions  on  civil  hber- 
ties  and  promised  elections  to  a  constituent 
assembly  which  would  organize  a  perma¬ 
nent  democratic  government.  It  planned 
to  continue  the  war,  a  decision  that  proved 
highly  unpopular  in  the  army  and  in  most 
of  the  soviets.  A  program  to  distribute  land 
to  the  peasants  was  postponed  until  the 
constituent  assembly  could  meet.  Lenin 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  continuing  the 
war;  he  argued  for  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  immediate  redistribution 
of  the  land.  The  peasants,  unwilling  to 
wait,  began  to  seize  the  estates  of  the  land- 
owners  and  to  divide  the  land  among 
themselves. 

In  July  1917  Alexander  Kerensky,  a  law¬ 
yer  with  moderate  socialist  views,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lvov  as  prime  minister.  He  was 
sincere  and  conscientious,  but  he  failed  to 
rally  the  people  to  the  support  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government. 

The  Bolsheviks  took  over  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Mounting  unrest  and  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  Kerensky’s  provisional 
government  played  into  the  hands  of  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  and  their  followers.  Presented 
with  an  opportunity  to  seize  power,  they 
planned  their  moves  skillfully. 


Opportunity  came  in  the  autumn  of 
1917.  The  Bolsheviks  were  still  a  small 
party,  but  their  slogan,  “Peace,  Land,  and 
Bread,”  had  a  broad  appeal  to  a  nation  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  prolonged  ordeal  of  World 
War  1.  They  took  control  of  the  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  soviets,  and  organized  a  work¬ 
ers’  militia  called  the  Red  Guard.  They 
then  prepared  to  take  over  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  by  force.  On  the  night  of  Novem¬ 
ber  6  and  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  the 
following  day,  the  Red  Guard,  joined  by 
pro-Bolshevik  soldiers  and  sailors,  cap¬ 
tured  strategic  buildings  in  the  capital  and 
stormed  the  Winter  Palace,  the  site  of  the 
provisional  government.  All  the  ministers 
were  arrested  except  Kerensky,  who  es¬ 
caped  and  attempted  to  organize  resist¬ 
ance  to  Lenin.  He  failed  and  eventually 
fled  the  country. 

Lenin’s  coup  d’etat  was  an  amazing  feat. 
But  when  free  elections  were  held  to  form 
a  constituent  assembly  to  frame  a  new  con¬ 
stitution,  the  Bolsheviks  received  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  votes.  With  tlie  bayonets  of 
the  Red  Guard,  Lenin  dissolved  the  assem¬ 
bly.  Thus  ended  Russia’s  last  free  parha- 
ment  in  January  1918.  The  Bolsheviks  pro¬ 
ceeded  quickly  to  set  up  a  party  dictator¬ 
ship  and  adopt  the  name  Gommunist. 

The  new  regime  faced  many  enemies. 
As  tlie  unchallenged  leader  of  the  Gommu¬ 
nist  party,  Lenin  became  chief  of  state  with 
virtually  Hmitless  power.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  making  Russia  communistic  and 
acted  ruthlessly  whenever  he  considered 
it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  eommu- 
nism.  He  began  his  rule  by  applying  Marx¬ 
ist  prineiples  to  the  organization  of  Russian 
soeiety.  All  private  property  was  abolished, 
and  strategie  industries,  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  railroads,  and  shipping  were  plaeed 
under  government  ownership.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox  Ghurch,  long  a  tool  of  the  ezars,  was 
shorn  of  its  landholdings,  and  its  offieials 
and  doetrines  eame  under  attack.  To  ease 
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the  food-supply  problem,  the  peasants 
were  allowed  to  farm  the  land  they  had 
already  confiscated.  The  early  years  of  the 
regime,  from  1918  to  1921,  were  known  as 
the  Period  of  Militant  Communism. 

In  March  1918  Lenin  made  peace  with 
the  Central  Powers.  The  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  were  harsh  ( Chap¬ 
ter  4),  but  Russia  was  out  of  World  War  I. 
Two  months  before  the  ti'eaty,  in  January 
1918,  Lenin’s  plans  for  a  period  of  peaceful 
reconstruction  were  shattered  by  an  up¬ 
rising  against  the  Communist  government 
which  began  in  the  Ukraine,  the  southern 
part  of  European  Russia.  Generals  who  had 
served  under  the  czar  led  the  revolt,  and 
fighting  spread  to  other  parts  of  Russia. 
Many  anti-Communists,  from  socialists  to 
monarchists,  joined  in  the  struggle.  Soon 
the  country  was  involved  in  a  civil  war 
between  the  “Reds,”  or  Communists,  and 
the  “Whites,”  or  anti-Communists,  a  con¬ 
flict  that  lasted  until  1920  and  was  more 
savage  and  destructive  to  Russia  than 
World  War  I.  Famine  and  disease  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  both  sides  added  to  the  ghastly 
toll  of  human  life.  Among  the  casualties 
were  the  ex-czar,  his  wife,  and  their  five 
children,  who  were  shot  by  the  Reds. 

Before  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  tlie 
Allies  had  shipped  war  materiel  to  various 
Russian  ports.  To  protect  these  supplies 
and  to  uphold  the  eastern  front,  Britain 
and  France  intervened  on  the  side  of  the 
Whites.  The  United  States  also  sent  troops 
but  attempted  with  some  success  to  main¬ 
tain  neutrality.  Japan,  seeking  to  dominate 
eastern  Siberia,  occupied  Vladivostok  and 
other  Pacific  ports.  Beset  by  the  civil  war 
and  AUied  intervention,  the  Communist 
government  seemed  likely  to  fall  at  any 
moment.  But  the  Reds  defeated  their  ene¬ 
mies.  The  anti-Communist  armies  were 
widely  scattered  and  were  unable  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  efforts  or  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  peasants,  who  distrusted  the 


pro-landlord  policy  of  the  White  generals. 
The  Bolshevik  regime  also  built  up  a  supe¬ 
rior  military  force  under  Trotsky,  then 
Commissar  for  War.  In  addition.  Allied  in¬ 
tervention  aroused  Russian  nationalism. 
By  late  1920  Communist  rule  was  secure 
against  internal  threat,  though  it  enjoyed 
no  gi-eat  degree  of  popularity. 

The  Soviets  modified  Marxist  economic 
and  political  principles.  To  ease  the  strain 
of  long  years  of  hardship  and  privation  and 
to  restore  the  Russian  economy  to  its  pre¬ 
war  levels,  the  government  retreated  from 
militant  communism  by  introducing  the 
New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  in  1921.  Al¬ 
though  the  state  retained  its  ownership  of 
basic  industries,  private  enterprise  in  retail 
trade  and  small  business  was  encouraged. 
“Nepmen”  (as  small  businessmen  were 
called)  prospered  under  the  new  regula¬ 
tions.  Also  pacified  were  the  peasants,  who 
had  been  required  previously  to  sell  their 
grain  at  fixed  prices  and  from  whom  grain 
had  been  seized  with  no  payment  during 
the  eivil  war.  Except  for  a  tax  on  surplus 
grain,  the  peasants  were  free  from  govern¬ 
ment  interference;  they  were  allowed  to 
cultivate  their  farms  and  to  dispose  of  their 
produce  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  Communist  leaders,  as  followers  of 
Marx,  believed  that  they  had  established 
a  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.”  Once 
capitahsm  had  been  wiped  out  and  com¬ 
munism  created.  Communists  believed 
the  state  would  “wither  away”  because  it 
would  no  longer  be  needed.  But  in  practice 
the  theory  proved  incorrect.  Far  from 
weakening,  the  state  grew  more  powerful 
and  coercive.  The  government  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  party,  and  the  national  leg¬ 
islature— the  Congress  of  Soviets— met  in¬ 
frequently  and  played  little  more  than  a 
ceremonial  role.  It  approved  the  cabinet— 
the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars— and 
passed  without  debate  the  legislation  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it. 
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In  1922  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soeialist  Re- 
publies  beeame  the  ofBeial  name  of  Russia 
and  its  federated  republics:  the  Ukraine, 
White  Russia,  and  Transcaucasia.  In 
theory,  the  old  Russian  Empire  had  become 
a  federal  union. 

Stalin  eliminated  Trotsky.  The  death  of 
Lenin  in  1924  brought  on  a  bitter  struggle 
for  power  between  Leon  Trotsky  and 
Joseph  Stalin.  Trotsky,  a  brilHant  writer 
and  speaker,  was  as  well  known  as  Lenin, 
and  most  observers  expected  that  he  would 
become  the  new  party  leader.  Stahn  was 
an  obscure  figure,  even  to  most  Russians. 
While  less  intellectually  gifted  than 
Trotsky,  he  was  a  shrewd  pohtician  who 
had  used  his  post  as  party  secretary  to 
place  his  supporters  in  key  positions.  The 
trend  of  the  times  also  favored  Stafin,  for 
the  world  revolution  that  Trotsky  so  confi¬ 
dently  predicted  had  failed  to  take  place. 
Stalin  advocated  “building  sociahsm  in  a 
single  country.”  If  Russia  were  to  become 
a  workers’  paradise,  then  perhaps  commu¬ 
nist  ideas  might  become  more  attractive  to 
non-Russians. 

Stahn’s  policy  was  accepted  at  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Party  Congress  in  1925,  and  Trotsky 
was  expelled  from  the  party  in  1927.  Two 
years  later  he  was  exiled,  and  in  1940  he 
was  murdered  in  Mexico,  apparently  by 
an  agent  of  Stalin. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  conditions  led  to  the  revolution  of 
March  1917?  Why  did  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  fall? 

2.  Describe  the  steps  by  which  Lenin 
seized  power.  How  did  he  make  Russia 
communistic?  Give  reasons  why  the  “Reds” 
won  the  civil  war  against  the  “Whites.” 

3.  What  was  the  NEP?  Tell  why  it  was 
established. 

4.  How  did  Stalin  defeat  Trotsky  in  the 
struggle  for  pohtical  power  after  the  death 
of  Lenin? 


3  Stalin  established  a  despotie  regime 

By  the  late  1920’s  Stalin  had  clearly 
emerged  as  Lenin’s  successor.  Yet  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  customs  of  the  party  placed 
restrictions  on  one-man  rule,  and  until  the 
mid-1930’s  Stalin  was  careful  to  consult  his 
associates  and  to  conduct  himself  in  a  mod¬ 
est  manner.  His  position  at  the  head  of  the 
government  was  entirely  unofficial.  His 
only  title  until  1941  was  general  secretary 
of  the  Communist  party.  (In  1941  he  be¬ 
came  premier  as  well  as  party  secretary.) 

In  1928  the  NEP  came  to  an  end.  The 
economy  had  recovered  to  prewar  levels, 
but  the  Marxist  dream  of  a  classless  society 
was  farther  removed  than  ever.  Party  prop¬ 
agandists  charged  that  the  Nepmen  and 
kulaks  were  profiteering  at  the  expense  of 
the  workers  and  poor  peasants.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  renew  the  “sociahst  offensive.”  As 
Stalin  explained  the  new  pohcy: 

We  are  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
advanced  countries.  We  must  make  up  this 
lag  in  ten  years.  Either  we  do  this  or  they 
will  crush  us. 

Stalin’s  two  major  goals  were  rapid  indus¬ 
trialization  and  the  collectivization  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  was  his  behef  that  only  by  efim- 
inating  private  use  of  land  and  enforcing 
dictatorial  governmental  controls  on  a  mas¬ 
sive  scale  could  the  objectives  of  his  pro¬ 
gram  be  achieved. 

Stalin  began  the  Five  Year  Plan.  In 
1928  the  government  launched  a  gigantic 
program  of  industrialization  known  as  the 
Five  Year  Plan.  It  emphasized  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  steel,  hydroelectric  power,  locomo¬ 
tives,  tractors,  and  other  heavy  goods. 
Food  rationing  was  introduced,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods  was  curtailed, 
and  living  standards  were  allowed  to  fall. 
With  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  private 
enterprise  was  abolished. 
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Stalinist  Russia  was  characterized  by  rigid  control  of  all  aspects  of  life.  Political  con¬ 
formity  was  enforced  by  a  series  of  purge  trials,  like  the  one  shown  above.  Economic 
activity  was  carefully  regulated  by  the  Five  Year  Plans;  below  right,  workers  operate  an 
oil  rig.  The  regime  molded  public  opinion  through  a  massive  propaganda  program. 
A  poster  of  Stalin,  below  left,  dominates  a  busy  city  street. 
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A  second  major  goal  of  the  Plan  was  the 
collectivization  of  agriculture.  Large-scale 
mechanized  farms  were  designed  to  re¬ 
place  the  small  plots  of  the  individual 
peasants.  Many  poor  farmers  joined  the 
new  collectives,  but  the  kulaks,  with  a 
great  deal  more  to  lose,  resisted  the  surren¬ 
der  of  their  land.  As  a  final  act  of  defiance, 
many  of  them  burned  their  grain  and 
killed  their  livestock  rather  than  have  them 
confiscated.  Determined  to  crush  the  ku¬ 
laks  as  a  class,  the  government  shipped 
them  to  less  fertile  areas,  where  many 
starved  to  death.  Other  kulaks  were  shot 
or  taken  by  force  to  work  in  labor  camps. 
Stalin  called  a  halt  to  these  methods  in 
1930,  and  thereafter  propaganda  and  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  were  substituted  for  bru¬ 
tality.  By  1936  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
peasants  belonged  to  nearly  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  collective  farms. 

In  1933  a  second  Five  Year  Plan  began. 
Waste,  ineificiency,  and  a  severe  shortage 
of  technicians  and  skilled  workers  handi¬ 
capped  the  government,  yet  in  the  short 
span  of  twelve  years,  Russia  became  a  first- 
class  industrial  power.  A  third  Five  Year 
Plan  was  curtailed  by  World  War  II. 

Some  conditions  improved  but  culture 
was  regimented.  Despite  a  low  standard 
of  living  and  the  absence  of  civil  Hberties 
under  the  Stalin  regime,  the  Russian  citi¬ 
zen  made  some  social  gains.  The  planned 
economy  provided  full  employment  and 
productivity  grew  steadily.  A  drive  to  wipe 
out  illiteracy  and  to  develop  educational 
facilities  enabled  ambitious  and  capable 
citizens  to  take  advantage  of  free  tuition 
and  scholarships  at  the  university  level. 
State  medical  care,  old-age  pensions,  and 
illness  and  accident  insurance  were  put 
into  effect.  Women  also  achieved  almost 
complete  economic  and  social  equahty 
with  men.  They  were  encouraged  to  enter 
the  professions,  especially  the  field  of  med¬ 
icine. 


For  the  Russian  intellectual,  these  gains 
for  the  masses  scarcely  made  up  for  the 
steady  “Stalinization”  of  Soviet  culture.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Communist  regime, 
writers,  artists,  and  scholars  had  been  able 
to  pursue  their  work  without  government 
interference  so  long  as  they  were  not  out¬ 
spokenly  anti-Communist.  But  by  the  mid- 
1930’s  the  party  leaders  demanded  that  the 
intellectuals  contribute  to  the  building  of  a 
Communist  society.  Thus,  historians  were 
required  to  glorify  Russian  heroes  of  the 
past,  novelists  to  portray  all  Communists 
as  pure-minded  idealists,  and  composers 
to  write  melodies  that  the  musically  un¬ 
trained  could  enjoy. 

Marxist  theory,  which  had  previously 
stressed  economic  equality,  was  revised  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  state.  The  Communist 
motto,  “from  each  according  to  his  ability; 
to  each  according  to  his  needs,”  was 
scrapped.  Training  and  skill  were  rewarded 
with  salary  increases,  bonuses,  and  in¬ 
creased  social  prestige.  Soviet  patriotism 
was  lauded,  and  the  ideal  of  international¬ 
ism  and  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class 
was  de-emphasized.  The  family  assumed 
a  new  importance:  child-bearing  was  en¬ 
couraged  and  divorce  laws  were  tightened. 
Atheism  remained  the  official  Communist 
position  on  religious  matters,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  continued  to  harass  the  Orthodox 
Church,  an  attitude  that  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  world  public  opinion. 

Stalins  drive  for  power  was  insatiable. 
In  1936  the  “Stalin  Constitution”  was 
adopted.  At  face  value  it  was  an  extremely 
liberal  document,  and  Communists  every¬ 
where  boasted  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  most  democratic  country  in  the  world. 
In  actual  operation,  the  new  constitution 
did  not  protect  the  basic  freedoms  of  the 
individual,  and  those  who  expected  some 
relaxation  of  Soviet  totalitarianism  were 
bitterly  disappointed.  Although  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  government  was  altered  somewhat. 
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the  Communist  party  monopoly  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  was  unchanged;  and  behind  the 
party  stood  Stalin.  No  longer  content  to  be 
first  among  equals,  his  thirst  for  absolute 
power  became  insatiable.  His  portrait  ap¬ 
peared  everywhere,  and  hardly  a  speech 
was  made  or  a  book  pubhshed  without 
some  flattering  reference  to  Stalin,  the 
“Great  Marxist-Leninist.” 

Suspicious  of  many  of  his  old  comrades, 
Stalin  had  scores  of  party  leaders  tried  and 
convicted  of  treason  in  a  series  of  public 
trials  staged  in  Moscow  from  1936  to  1938. 
Most  of  the  defendants  were  executed.  In 
addition,  thousands  of  army  oflficers,  gov¬ 
ernment  oflBcials,  managers,  technicians, 
and  party  members  were  arrested  and  held 
without  trial  by  the  secret  pohce.  Some 
were  shot;  others  were  sent  to  forced  labor 
camps,  aheady  crowded  with  kulaks,  al¬ 
leged  Trotskyists,  and  other  “enemies  of 
the  people.”  The  reign  of  terror  eased  in 


1938,  but  Stalin’s  morbid  suspicions  and 
despotic  rule  remained  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  regime. 

Section  Review 

1.  Why  did  Stalin  launch  the  Five  Year 
Plans?  What  methods  were  used  in  dealing 
with  the  kulaks? 

2.  What  social  gains  did  Soviet  citizens 
make? 

3.  How  was  Soviet  culture  “Stahnized”?  In 
what  respects  was  Marxist  theory  revised 
during  the  1930’s? 

4.  Why  did  Stalin  conduct  a  reign  of  terror 
against  his  pohtical  opponents  in  the 
1930’s? 

4  Relations  with  the  West 
were  unfriendly 

Although  the  non-Communist  world 
was  not  uniformly  hostile  toward  the  Soviet 
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government,  relations  were  seldom  cor¬ 
dial  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  especially 
with  the  Western  democracies.  The  Soviet 
leaders  were  convinced  that  the  capitalist 
nations  were  bent  upon  crushing  the  Com¬ 
munist  state.  Many  politicians  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  the  democratic  countries  re¬ 
gretted  the  failure  of  Allied  intervention 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  They  were 
also  deeply  alarmed  over  Marxist  notions 
of  world-wide  revolution,  but  no  govern¬ 
ment  was  prepared  to  wage  a  war  of  ag¬ 
gression  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russians  themselves  constantly 
tried  to  incite  revolution  abroad  by  means 
of  propaganda,  funds,  and  agents.  Com¬ 
munist  parties  were  founded  during  the 
early  1920’s  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 
These  parties  became  members  of  the 
Communist  International  ( “Comintern” 
for  short),  an  organization  that  was 
founded  in  Moscow  in  1919.  By  the  late 
1920’s  the  Soviet  Communist  party  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  the  foreign  parties 
through  its  control  of  the  Comintern.  The 
activities  of  the  Communist  groups  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  conflict  with 
Stalin’s  policy  of  building  socialism  in  a 
single  country.  Although  he  was  skeptical 
of  the  Marxist  idea  of  world  revolution, 
Stalin  used  the  Comintern  as  a  propaganda 
tool. 

The  U.S.S.R.  was  isolated.  In  the  1920’s 
Germany  was  the  only  friend  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  western  Europe.  Both  countries 
were  outcasts  in  the  European  community 
—Germany  because  it  was  a  defeated 
power,  Russia  because  of  its  Communist 
principles.  In  1922  they  formed  a  political 
partnership  by  signing  the  Treaty  of  Ra- 
pallo  and  by  arranging  secret  military  col¬ 
laboration.  German  oflficers  were  sent  to 
help  train  the  Red  Army,  and  in  exchange 
Germany  used  Soviet  munitions  factories 
to  rearm,  an  act  that  was  in  violation  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty. 


During  the  next  few  years,  Russia 
gained  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  most 
of  the  major  powers.  Britain  and  France 
restored  relations  in  1924,  but  the  United 
States  did  not  grant  recognition  until  the 
year  1933. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  most  significant  as¬ 
pect  of  Soviet  policy  was  the  assistance 
given  Sun  Yat-sen’s  Kuomintang,  or  Na¬ 
tional  People’s  party,  in  its  effort  to  unify 
China.  Beginning  in  1923  the  Russians  also 
sent  advisers  and  arms  to  Sun,  and  later 
to  his  successor,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  to  help 
defeat  the  militarists  of  north  China  and 
unify  the  country.  Communists  had  been 
allowed  to  join  the  Kuomintang  as  part  of 
the  bargain  with  Moscow.  In  1927  Chiang 
suddenly  turned  on  the  Communists  and 
drove  them  from  the  party.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  were  killed,  and  the  Soviet  aim  of 
revolutionizing  China  received  a  sharp  set¬ 
back. 

Stalin  sought  collective  security.  The 
I930’s  saw  a  change  in  the  direction  of  So¬ 
viet  foreign  pohcy  as  new  and  dynamic 
totalitarian  regimes  arose  in  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  important  events  of  this  period 
are  described  at  length  in  the  next  chapter; 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  them  briefly  here, 
however,  in  order  to  understand  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  this  trou¬ 
bled  decade. 

By  1934  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  party 
had  consolidated  their  power  in  Germany 
and  the  “Rapallo  spirit”  of  the  1920’s  was 
wholly  extinguished.  Hitler  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  hatred  of  communism  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  he  had  Communists  arrested 
and  suppressed  their  activities  thoroughly. 
The  imperialistic  designs  of  the  Japanese 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland  also  worried  the 
Russians.  Faced  by  these  dangers  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  must  seek  the  good  will  of 
the  democracies  in  western  Europe,  Stalin 
advocated  a  policy  of  collective  security. 
That  is,  he  tried  to  cooperate  with  the 
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peace-loving  states  against  the  militaristic 
dictatorships. 

In  1934  Russia  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  Comintern, 
long  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  West, 
ceased  its  revolutionary  role.  Communists 
abroad  were  ordered  to  support  any  party 
or  government  that  would  join  in  a  com¬ 
mon  struggle  against  the  aggressive  dic¬ 
tators.  This  so-called  Popular  Front  policy 
enjoyed  temporary  success  in  France  in 
1936  and  1937.  Russia  also  furnished  mili¬ 
tary  advisers  and  suppHes  to  China  in  its 
struggle  with  Japan  and  to  the  anti-Franco 
forces  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  which 
broke  out  in  1936. 

Rritain,  suspicious  of  Soviet  intentions, 
preferred  to  avoid  the  risk  of  war.  Fearful 
of  losing  British  friendship,  France  like¬ 
wise  avoided  measures  that  might  offend 
Hitler  and  his  fellow  dictators.  During  the 

Chapter  6 

Although  Russia  was  an  important  military 
and  political  force  in  19th-century  Europe, 
it  remained  outside  the  stream  of  Western 
civihzation.  The  backward  Russian  economy 
and  government  were  controlled  by  an  auto¬ 
cratic  czar  and  mishandled  by  a  decadent 
nobility.  The  majority  of  the  peasants  were 
ill-treated  and  counted  for  very  little  in  the 
society. 

The  reign  of  the  energetic  Catherine  the 
Great  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  troubled 
regimes.  Her  son,  Paul  I,  was  assassinated  in 
1801.  The  erratic  Czar  Alexander  I  succeeded 
him  and  made  half-hearted  attempts  at  reform. 
But  Russian  involvement  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  his  fear  of  revolution  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  reactionary  policies  he  fostered. 
At  his  death  in  1825,  an  unsuccessful  revolu¬ 
tion  foreshadowed  unrest  for  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Nicholas  I.  Autocracy,  orthodoxy, 
and  nationalism  were  the  keynotes  of  Nicho¬ 
las’  rule.  He  governed  with  an  iron  hand,  sup¬ 
pressed  all  liberal  movements,  and  did  little 
to  ease  the  hardships  of  the  downtrodden 


Munich  crisis  of  1938,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  was  completely  ignored  by  Britain 
and  France.  Already  disillusioned  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Western  powers,  Stalin 
deeided  to  change  his  strategy.  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy  reversed  its  course  when  Stalin 
and  Hitler  signed  a  nonaggression  pact 
in  1939.  Soon  after  this  agreement.  World 
War  II  began. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  was  the  Comintern?  How  was  it 
used  by  Stalin  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union? 

2.  What  were  the  aims  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East?  How  did  Chiang 
Kai-shek  block  the  Communists? 

3.  Why  did  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler  destroy 
the  “Rapallo  spirit”? 

4.  Why  did  Stalin  abandon  his  policy  of 
“collective  security”? 

A  Review 

peasants,  who  continued  to  agitate  for  the 
abolition  of  serfdom. 

Alexander  H,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1855,  freed  the  serfs.  The  emancipation,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  materially  help  the  peasants.  In 
1881  the  czar  was  assassinated.  Under  suc¬ 
ceeding  rulers,  Alexander  HI  and  Nicholas  II, 
the  international  as  well  as  domestic  position 
of  Russia  deteriorated.  Revolution  followed  an 
ignominious  defeat  by  the  Japanese  in  1905. 
In  the  period  leading  up  to  Russian  entry  into 
World  War  I,  some  feeble  attempts  were  made 
to  reform  the  society  and  government,  but 
discontented  revolutionaries,  including  mili¬ 
tant  Marxists,  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent. 

Russian  participation  in  World  War  I 
brought  out  the  basic  shortcomng  of  the  czarist 
system.  Disorganized  and  defeated,  the  czar 
surrendered  his  power  to  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  of  middle-class  liberals.  In  1918  the 
Romanov  dynasty  ended  with  the  murder  of 
the  czar  and  his  family.  The  provisional 
government  was  followed  by  the  advent  of 
Communist  rule  under  the  Bolshevik  leader. 
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N.  Lenin.  After  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
Russia  left  the  war  and  prepared  to  create  a 
socialist  society. 

Lenin  introduced  a  strict  Marxist  program 
while  faced  with  a  counterrevolution  and  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers.  In  the  early 
years  of  Communist  rule,  Russia  was  also 
bedeviled  by  famine  and  disease.  In  1921 
Lenin  made  a  temporary  retreat  from  commu¬ 
nism  and  introduced  the  New  Economic  Pol¬ 
icy,  in  which  the  government  retained  control 
of  basic  industries  but  allowed  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  other  areas  of  the  economy. 

Lenin’s  death  in  1924  brought  on  a  struggle 
for  power  within  the  Communist  party.  The 
two  chief  rivals  were  Trotsky  and  Stalin.  The 
victor  was  Joseph  Stalin,  who  used  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  general  secretary  to  gain  power.  To 
the  rigors  of  Marxism,  Stalin  added  his  own 
personal  despotism.  In  1928  he  abandoned  the 
New  Economic  Policy  and  began  the  first  of 
the  famous  Five  Year  Plans.  Factory  workers 
were  regimented  and  peasants  were  forced  to 
work  on  collective  farms.  The  kulaks  lost  their 
land  and  were  eliminated  as  a  class.  By  the 
middle  of  the  1930’s,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
made  important  economic  gains.  Its  people, 
however,  were  subjected  to  the  hardships  of 
a  police  state,  and  Soviet  cultural  activities 
were  watched  carefully  by  special  govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

In  the  area  of  international  relations,  the 
U.S.S.R.  moved  from  a  position  of  relative 
isolation  in  the  1920’s  to  one  of  political  recog¬ 
nition  and  acceptance  in  the  1930’s.  The 
Soviets  were  admitted  to  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  1934.  With  the  rise  of  Mussohni  and 
Hitler,  the  Soviet  Union  searched  for  allies 
in  a  system  of  collective  security.  When  his 
bid  for  a  defensive  alliance  with  Britain  and 
France  was  rejected,  Stalin  signed  a  nonag¬ 
gression  pact  with  Hitler  in  1939. 

The  Time 

In  each  group  below  arrange  the  events  in 
their  correct  time  sequence. 

PRE-BEVOLUTIONARY  MILESTONES 

1.  The  Act  on  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Peasants  from  Serfdom  was  decreed. 

2.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  began. 


3.  The  Decembrist  Revolt  took  place. 

4.  The  “Bloody  Sunday”  massacre  occurred. 

5.  The  first  Duma  held  a  meeting. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA 

1.  The  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  signed. 

2.  The  provisional  government  was  set  up. 

3.  Russia  entered  World  War  1. 

4.  Kerensky  became  prime  minister. 

5.  Lenin  staged  a  successful  coup  d’etat. 

6.  Street  fighting  began  in  the  city  of 
Petrograd. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 

1.  Civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
“Whites”  and  the  “Reds.” 

2.  Trotsky  was  expelled  from  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party. 

3.  The  “Stalin  Constitution”  was  adopted. 

4.  The  New  Economic  Policy  was  intro¬ 
duced. 

5.  The  Treaty  of  Rapallo  was  signed. 

6.  The  first  Five  Year  Plan  was  launched. 

7.  Lenin  died. 

8.  Hitler  and  Stalin  signed  a  nonaggression 
pact. 

9.  Russia  was  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

10.  Moscow  treason  trials  took  place. 

The  Place 

1.  Locate  the  following  cities,  and  name  an 
event  that  took  place  in  each  one:  Petrograd, 
Vladivostok,  Port  Arthur. 

2.  In  what  part  of  Russia  was  each  of  these 
federated  republics  located:  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
White  Russian  S.S.R.,  Georgian  S.S.R.? 

The  People 

1.  Identify  these  rulers  of  czarist  Russia  by 
giving  the  years  of  their  reigns  and  by  stating 
one  significant  fact  about  each  man. 

Paul  I  Alexander  H 

Alexander  I  Alexander  III 

Nicholas  I  Nicholas  H 

2.  Explain  the  part  each  of  the  following 
men  played  in  the  transformation  of  czarist 
Russia  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

N.  Lenin  Alexander  Kerensky 

Prince  George  Lvov  Joseph  Stalin 
Leon  Trotsky 
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Historical  Terms 

1.  Explain  the  function  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

provisional  government  soviets 

constituent  assembly  Duma 

Congress  of  Soviets  Comintern 

Cormcil  of  People’s  Commissars 

2.  Describe  these  milestones  of  Russian  his¬ 
tory:  Decembrist  Revolt;  Act  on  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Peasants  from  Serfdom;  “Bloody 
Sunday.” 

3.  As  Russia  was  being  transformed  from  a 
czarist  to  a  Communist  state,  what  historical 
role  was  played  by  each  of  the  following  ele¬ 
ments  of  Russian  society? 

kulaks  Red  Guard 

Bolsheviks  Reds 

Nepmen  Whites 

4.  What  was  the  Popular  Front  in  Soviet 
international  relations?  the  “Rapallo  Spirit”? 

5.  Explain  the  objectives  of  Lenin’s  New 
Economic  Pohcy  and  Stalin’s  Five  Year  Plans. 
What  was  the  “Stahn  Constitution”? 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  “Staliniza- 
tion”  of  Russian  culture. 

Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  The  Revolution  of  1905  has  been  con¬ 


sidered  a  “dress  rehearsal”  for  the  1917  revolu¬ 
tion.  Do  you  agree  with  this  statement?  Use 
pertinent  examples  to  support  your  answer. 

2.  Why  was  the  czarist  government  able  to 
survive  the  upheaval  of  1905  but  not  that  of 
1917? 

3.  In  your  opinion,  what  possibilities  ex¬ 
isted  for  a  democratic  regime  to  succeed  after 
the  downfall  of  the  czarist  regime?  What  fae- 
tors  favored  democracy  and  what  factors  made 
its  survival  difficult? 

4.  Describe  the  steps  by  which  Russia  un¬ 
der  the  Communists  became  a  totalitarian 
society. 

5.  Evaluate  the  “Stalinization”  of  Russian 
society  in  the  1930’s  in  terms  of:  (a)  material 
gains;  (b)  personal  liberties;  (c)  social  gains; 
(d)  political  stability. 

6.  What  were  Lenin’s  goals  during  the 
Period  of  Militant  Communism?  In  what  re¬ 
spects  did  Stalin  attempt  to  reahze  these  goals? 

7.  In  what  ways  was  the  position  and  power 
of  the  czar  prior  to  1905  similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  Stalin  in  1939?  In  what  ways  was  it  dif¬ 
ferent? 

8.  To  what  extent  did  the  Soviets  succeed 
in  establishing  a  “dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat”? 
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DICTATORS 
ON  THE  MARCH 


A  bitfer  economic  depression  gripped  the  world  in  the  1930's.  Un- 
CH AFTER  7  1929—1939  employment  and  hunger  plagued  Europe  and  America.  A  lithograph 

by  the  Mexican  artist  Jose  Orozco,  above  left,  portrays  the  despair 
of  jobless  workers.  Quick  to  take  advantage  of  widespread  dis¬ 
content,  fascist  dictators  like  Benito  Mussolini  and  Adolf  Hitler  gained 
power  by  promising  better  conditions  for  their  people. 


Oui's  is  a  land  rich  in  resources,  stimu¬ 
lating  in  its  glorious  beauty,  filled  with 
millions  of  happy  homes,  blessed  with 
eomfort  and  opportunity.  ...  I  have  no 
fears  for  the  future  of  our  country.  It  is 
bright  with  hope. 

When  President  Herbert  Hoover  spoke 
these  words  at  his  inaugural  in  1929,  the 
future  did  look  bright  to  many  Americans 
and  to  the  world.  But  eight  months  after 
Hoover  took  office,  a  stock  market  crash 
set  off  the  worst  and  longest  depression  in 
American  history.  During  the  three  years 
following  the  crash,  factories  became  idle, 
people  lost  their  jobs,  business  confidence 
was  destroyed,  banks  closed,  and  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  many  Americans  were  swept  away. 

In  the  United  States  election  of  1932, 
voters  chose  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
for  President,  the  candidate  who  had 
pledged  “a  new  deal  for  the  American 
people.”  In  his  inaugural  speech  he  said: 

This  great  Nation  wiU  endure  as  it  has 
endured,  will  revive  and  will  prosper.  So, 
first  of  aU,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that 
the  only  things  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself.  ...  I  am  prepared  under  my  con¬ 
stitutional  duty  to  recommend  the  meas¬ 
ures  that  a  stricken  nation  .  .  .  may  require 
...  to  wage  a  war  against  the  emergency, 
as  great  as  ...  if  we  were  in  fact  invaded 
by  a  foreign  foe. 

International  trade  declined  sharply  as 
the  depression  spread  aromid  the  world. 
Unemployment,  hunger,  and  mass  unrest 
threatened  the  stability  of  all  governments. 
In  the  older  democracies,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
economic  reforms  were  initiated  without 
the  loss  of  democratic  rule.  In  some  of  the 
nations  where  democracy  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  after  World  War  I,  governments 
were  unable  to  meet  the  economic  crisis. 
Desperate  and  confused,  the  people  were 
ready  to  trade  liberty  for  livehhood.  Ruth¬ 


less  leaders  rose  to  power  with  eloquent 
promises  of  full  employment  and  a  better 
life  for  all.  Chapter  7  tells  how: 

1.  Fascist  leaders  took  control  of 
weakened  governments. 

2.  Aggressive  dictators  defied  the 
democracies. 

3.  Democratic  nations  tried  to  maintain 
peace. 

4.  Appeasement  failed  to  block 
the  dictators. 

^  Fascist  leaders  took  control 
-L  of  weakened  governments 

A  dictatorship  is  a  modern  form  of  abso¬ 
lutist  government,  and  a  dietator  is  a  per¬ 
son  who  seizes  control  of  a  government  al¬ 
though  he  has  no  claim  to  rule  through  in¬ 
heritance  or  a  free  election.  After  World 
War  I,  several  eountries  came  under  the 
rule  of  dictators.  In  Russia  after  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Revolution  of  1917,  a  dictatorship 
developed  according  to  communist  politi¬ 
cal  ideas.  It  advocated  common  ownership 
of  property  and  capital  under  the  control 
of  a  group  that  supposedly  represented  the 
people.  Another  type  of  dictatorship,  called 
fascism,  permitted  private  ownership  of 
property  and  capital,  but  imposed  rigid 
government  regulations  upon  the  people. 
Fascism  arose  first  in  Italy,  later  in  Japan 
and  Germany.  Both  communism  and  fas¬ 
cism  suppressed  opposing  political  parties, 
practiced  rigorous  censorship,  denied  civil 
liberties,  and  assumed  absolute  control  of 
the  people.  Gommunism  and  faseism 
became  the  strongest  antidemocratic 
movements  in  the  world. 

Mussolini  gained  followers  in  Italy. 
After  the  war,  unemployment  brought 
social  unrest  to  Italy,  and  workers 
demanded  reforms.  The  government  in 
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Italy  was  organized  as  a  democracy,  with  a 
parliament  elected  by  the  people.  In  the 
1919  elections,  the  Socialist  party  won  the 
greatest  number  of  seats  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  wliich  was  the  more  powerful 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Extreme 
socialists,  influenced  by  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  in  Russia,  tried  to  stage  a  simi¬ 
lar  revolution  in  Italy.  They  called  a  strike, 
and  workers  seized  the  factories. 

The  sti'ike  and  the  attempt  to  make 
Italy  a  communist  state  failed,  but  the 
crisis  continued.  Leaders  in  parliament 
quarreled  among  themselves  and  were  vir¬ 
tually  powerless  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
They  proposed  no  satisfactory  way  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions.  So  Benito  Mussolini, 
leader  of  the  small  Fascist  party,  decided 
that  the  time  was  right  for  him  to  seize 
power. 

Mussolini,  born  in  Dovia,  Italy,  in  1883, 
had  been  attracted  to  politics  as  a  young 
man  and  had  become  successful  as  a  rabble 
rouser.  As  editor  of  a  socialist  newspaper 
in  1912,  he  posed  as  a  paciflst  and  attacked 
Italy’s  entrance  into  World  War  I.  Later  he 
changed  his  attitude  and  demanded  that 
the  country  join  the  Allies.  After  the  armis¬ 
tice,  Mussolini  organized  the  Fascist  party. 
He  adopted  the  name  fascist  from  the  Latin 
fasces,  the  bundle  of  rods  bound  around  an 
ax  that  had  been  the  symbol  of  authority 
in  Imperial  Rome. 

At  first,  Mussolini  pretended  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  masses,  especially  the  army 
veterans.  He  promised  to  improve  working 
conditions  and  impose  heavy  taxes  on  the 
rich.  Then,  as  the  working  classes  leaned 
increasingly  toward  communism,  Mussolini 
shifted  his  principles.  He  attacked  com¬ 
munism  and  developed  a  following  among 
wealthy  landowners,  professional  people, 
intellectuals,  and  high-salaried  members 
of  the  middle  class.  In  the  belief  that  Mus- 
sohni  could  save  them  from  communism, 
these  groups  accepted  him  as  a  kind  of 
superman  and  hailed  him  as  11  Duce,  or 


“the  leader.”  Mussolini  took  this  expres¬ 
sion  as  his  title.  To  break  up  strikes,  he 
hired  black-shirted  toughs.  By  beatings  and 
overdoses  of  castor  oil.  Fascist  thugs 
forced  pohtical  opponents  to  “agree”  with 
Mussolini’s  views. 

The  socialists,  who  blamed  aU  the  woes 
of  Italy  on  those  who  had  favored  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war,  comprised  the  largest 
party  in  Italy.  They  strongly  opposed  the 
Fascists.  Trade  unions  also  tried  to  rouse 
the  country  to  tlie  menace  of  the  Fascists 
and  to  the  threat  of  one-man  rule  and 
dictatorship.  By  1921  the  Fascists  had  won 
only  twenty-two  seats  in  parliament,  a 
mere  4  per  cent  of  the  membership.  This 
situation  led  Mussolini  to  fear  that  his 
movement  would  lose  ground  if  the  dis¬ 
content  in  the  country  were  allowed  to 
subside.  Therefore  he  issued  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  unless  the  government  was 
turned  over  to  the  Fascists,  there  would  be 
violence. 

Mussolini  won  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  On  October  24,  1922,  Mussolini  ad¬ 
dressed  a  huge  rally  of  Fascists  at  Naples. 
Before  the  meeting  was  over,  there  were 
thunderous  cries  of  “On  to  Rome!”  Sparked 
by  this  rally,  thousands  of  militiamen  con¬ 
verged  on  the  capital  and  occupied  it  four 
days  later.  In  view  of  this  demonstration, 
Italian  government  officials  questioned 
whether  any  opposition  to  the  Fascists 
would  be  safe  or  possible.  The  king  of  Italy, 
Victor  Emmanuel  HI,  fearful  of  commu¬ 
nism  and  a  civil  war,  made  Mussohni 
premier.  At  first  Mussolini  ruled  according 
to  the  constitution,  but  slowly,  through  a 
policy  of  terror,  he  gained  control  of  par¬ 
liamentary  elections.  In  1924  his  party  won 
65  per  cent  of  the  votes,  which  entitled 
it  to  375  seats  in  parhament. 

The  year  1924  brought  Mussolini  a  tem¬ 
porary  setback  in  his  drive  for  power.  A 
non-Fascist  member  of  parliament,  Gia¬ 
como  Matteotti,  was  murdered  after  he 
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had  exposed  the  terror  tactics  used  by  the 
Fascists.  When  evidence  showed  that  a 
gangster  employed  by  Mussolini  had  killed 
Matteotti,  the  people  were  roused  to  indig¬ 
nation.  Mussolini  denied  that  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  murder  and  imposed 
strict  censorship  of  the  news.  With  the 
press  silenced,  II  Duce  regained  popular¬ 
ity.  In  January  1926  he  was  authorized  to 
govern  by  decree  if  necessary. 

II  Duce  worked  to  consolidate  his 
power.  Between  1926  and  1931  fascism  in 
Italy  took  on  all  the  features  of  despotism. 
While  the  monarchy  was  retained,  it  served 
as  mere  window  dressing  for  a  dictatorship. 
Mussolini  declared,  “There  is  no  room  for 
an  opposition.”  He  made  the  Fascist  party 
the  only  legal  political  party.  He  allowed 
men  over  twenty-one  to  vote,  but  gave 
them  only  a  choice  of  candidates  selected 
by  the  Fascists.  He  used  parliament  merely 
to  rubber-stamp  his  own  policies. 

Mussohni  hked  to  think  of  himself  as 
the  successor  to  the  imperial  Caesars  of 
ancient  Rome.  He  declared  that  Italy 
should  extend  its  borders  and  that  the 
whole  Mediterranean  area  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  Rome.  He  referred  to  the  sea  as 
Mare  Nostrum  (“our  sea”). 

As  a  part  of  a  plan  to  make  Italy  self- 
sufficient  in  case  of  war,  Mussolini  set  up  a 
great  public  works  program.  His  govern¬ 
ment  built  roads,  stadiums,  hydroelectric 
power  stations,  houses,  and  schools;  re¬ 
claimed  land  from  marshes;  improved 
industry  and  farming.  These  enterprises 
furnished  work  for  thousands  of  men. 
Wages  for  workers,  however,  were  lower 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  Mus¬ 
solini  also  enlarged  the  armed  forces,  there¬ 
by  ending  unemployment  for  several  more 
thousands.  At  the  same  time  he  encouraged 
an  increase  in  population,  thus  eventually 
adding  to  the  number  of  imemployed  and 
their  dependents.  Parents  of  large  fami¬ 
lies  were  praised  by  state  oflBcials,  and 


Italians  living  in  other  countries  were  urged 
to  return  to  Italy. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  strength  of  prop¬ 
aganda,  Mussolini  used  all  means  of  com¬ 
munication  to  spread  Fascist  ideas. 
Schools  became  institutions  to  teach  party 
doctrine.  Textbooks  were  rewritten  to 
glorify  the  “mission”  of  Italy,  to  preach 
the  invincibility  of  II  Duce,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  soldiering  as  the  noblest  of  careers. 

By  1930  the  depression  that  had  begun 
in  the  United  States  spread  to  Europe.  It 
inereased  the  internal  problems  in  Italy, 
and  Mussohni’s  attempts  to  improve  the 
economy  were  largely  ineffective.  With  the 
growing  scarcity  of  food  and  lack  of  raw 
materials,  standards  of  living  fell  and  dis¬ 
content  increased.  Mussolini  believed  that 
only  some  gigantic  gamble,  some  success¬ 
ful  military  exploit,  could  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  hold  on  the  Italian  people. 

Japan  made  demands  on  China.  In  1868 
Japan  began  a  far-reaching  program  of 
modernization  along  Western  fines.  Indus¬ 
try  needed  new  sources  of  raw  materials 
and  tariff-free  markets.  Living  space  was 
becoming  a  crucial  problem  for  the  increas¬ 
ing  population.  In  1914  Japan  entered 
World  War  I  to  fulfill  these  needs. 

As  soon  as  Japan  had  declared  war  on 
Germany,  it  invaded  areas  in  China  that 
had  been  leased  to  Germany.  After  these 
areas  had  been  conquered,  China  asked 
Japan  to  withdraw,  but  in  January  1915 
Japan  replied  with  an  ultimatum,  known 
as  the  Twenty-one  Demands.  In  this  ulti¬ 
matum,  Japan  insisted  that  the  rights  Ger¬ 
many  had  held  in  Shantung  be  turned  over 
to  Japan;  that  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 
be  given  to  Japan;  and  that  China  yield 
control  of  its  military,  financial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  affairs.  The  United  States  pro¬ 
tested  against  these  demands  because,  if 
granted,  they  not  only  would  put  China 
under  the  control  of  Japan  but  also  would 
deny  rights  to  other  nations  as  well. 
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Fascist  Governments  skillfully  manipulated 
public  opinion  in  order  to  maintain  police 
states.  Censorship  was  common.  At  right, 
Italian  Black  Shirts  supervise  the  burning  of 
socialist  books,  considered  subversive  to 
Mussolini's  regime.  Military  training  in  fascist 
countries  began  at  an  early  age  and  children 
were  taught  to  admire  war.  Below,  uniformed 
Japanese  boys  raise  their  rifles  in  a  salute  to 
Emperor  Hirohito.  At  massive  Nazi  rallies, 
like  the  one  at  Nuremberg,  left.  Hitler’s  ora¬ 
tory- — against  a  background  of  searchlights, 
bands,  and  massed  troops — aroused  his  hear¬ 
ers  to  a  fever  pitch  of  excitement  and  thun¬ 
derous  acclaim. 
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Japan  withdrew  some  of  its  demands,  but 
the  president  of  China,  Yiian  Shih-k’ai,  was 
forced  to  accept  others  when  the  Allies 
showed  no  further  disposition  to  support 
China.  The  Chinese  kept  their  independ¬ 
ence,  but  the  Japanese  threat  remained. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  Japan  was  granted 
some  former  Cerman-held  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  but  these  islands  promised  no  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits.  For  expansion,  Japan  con¬ 
tinued  to  eye  Chinese  territory. 

Military  leaders  won  control  in  Japan. 
In  the  1920’s  the  Japanese  govermnent 
pursued  a  moderate  policy  toward  China. 
Democratic  forces  were  making  some 
progress  in  Japan,  but  serious  obstacles  to 
democracy  existed.  Parliament  had  little 
power,  and  the  prime  minister  was  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  the  emperor.  Military  leaders 
were  virtually  independent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  these  war  lords  were  eager  for 
more  power.  They  disliked  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  democracy,  and  they  disagreed  in¬ 
tensely  with  the  moderate  policy  toward 
China.  After  1926  the  militarists  gained 
strength  in  the  parliament,  largely  through 
the  support  of  the  peasants,  who  had  come 
to  associate  democracy  with  their  poor  liv¬ 
ing  conditions. 

By  1930  the  world  depression  had 
caused  economic  hardslaips  throughout 
Japan.  Export  trade  was  cut  in  half  as  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced  purchases.  Widespread  un¬ 
employment,  wage  cuts,  and  strikes  gave 
the  militarists  an  opportunity  to  seize  more 
power,  while  fanatics  organized  secret 
societies  to  further  their  aims. 

In  November  1930  the  liberal  prime 
minister,  Yuko  Hamaguchi,  was  assassi¬ 
nated.  Two  years  later,  militarists  were  in 
control.  Their  every  effort  was  directed 
toward  building  an  army  and  a  navy  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  the  Far  East,  and  they 
murdered  statesmen  in  order  to  intimidate 
all  political  opposition.  Their  support  came 


largely  from  industrialists  who  had  inter¬ 
ests  in  Manchuria  and  from  young  men 
whose  careers  had  been  blighted  by  the 
depression.  The  military  leaders  preached 
the  idea  of  the  glorious  destiny  of  Japan 
to  justify  their  aggressive  actions. 

The  Weimar  Republic  encountered 
storms.  During  the  1920’s,  events  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  taking  an  ominous  turn.  The 
constitution  of  the  Weimar  Republic, 
adopted  in  1919,  was  democratic  in  many 
respects.  However,  it  empowered  the  pres¬ 
ident  to  rule  by  decree  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  threat  to  the  public  safety.  Three 
chancellors  before  1933  made  brief  use  of 
this  provision— a  dangerous  precedent  for 
the  future.  The  existence  of  many  poHtical 
parties  and  the  necessity  for  coalition  gov¬ 
ernments  made  it  difficult  to  get  laws 
passed  and  to  rule  efficiently.  An  ever  pres¬ 
ent  threat  to  democracy  was  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  mihtarists.  Their 
power  was  apparent  in  1925  when  Paul 
von  Hindenburg  was  elected  to  the  presi¬ 
dency.  This  famous  general  of  World  War 
I  was  a  friend  of  the  monarchy  and  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  old  militarism.  He  had  never 
liked  democracy. 

Radical  groups,  such  as  communists  and 
ultra  right-wing  factions,  strongly  opposed 
the  Weimar  Republic.  Fanatical  national¬ 
ists  wanted  revenge  for  the  treatment  Ger¬ 
many  had  received  at  Versailles.  The  most 
stable  element  in  the  German  population, 
the  middle  class,  had  been  all  but  ruined 
by  the  inflation  following  World  War  I, 
and  the  younger  generation,  disillusioned 
by  the  chaos,  blamed  their  problems  on  tlie 
way  their  elders  ran  the  country.  Milita¬ 
rists  blamed  then*  defeat  in  World  War  I 
on  liberals,  pacifists,  and  Jews.  There  had 
long  been  deep-seated  envy— and  even 
hatred— of  the  Jews,  who  were  active  in 
German  national  life.  The  depression  pro¬ 
vided  further  unrest.  The  people  were  will¬ 
ing  to  hsten  to  one  who  echoed  their  own 
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frustrations  and  bitterness.  His  name  was 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Hitler  founded  Naziism  in  Germany. 
Adolf  Hitler  was  born  in  an  Austrian  vil¬ 
lage  in  1889.  As  a  young  man,  he  worked 
oecasionally  as  a  draftsman  or  as  a  eolor- 
ist  of  post  eards.  Mueh  of  the  time  Hitler 
hved  in  poverty.  After  World  War  I  began, 
he  enhsted  in  the  German  army  and  served 
on  the  Western  Front.  While  in  a  hospital 
reeovering  from  poison  gas  injuries,  news 
of  the  armistice  and  of  the  Geiman  defeat 
reached  him.  The  anger  and  shame  he  felt 
for  his  adopted  country  mingled  with  the 
bitterness  and  frustrations  resulting  from 
his  own  failures.  His  political  attitudes  be¬ 
came  saturated  with  hatred  for  the  new 
German  government,  for  Jews,  and  for 
anyone  associated  with  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

In  April  1920  the  National  Socialist  Ger¬ 
man  Workers’  party,  or  Nazi  party,  was 
formed.  Its  program,  drawn  up  in  part  by 
Hitler,  was  designed  to  appeal  to  aU  dis¬ 
contented  persons,  to  whatever  class  of 
society  they  belonged.  Hitler  proclaimed 
his  political  beliefs  later  that  year  at  the 
first  mass  meeting  of  the  party  in  a  Munich 
beer  hall.  He  had  discovered  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  oratory  and  delighted  in  spell¬ 
binding  his  audiences.  His  favorite  themes 
were  as  follows : 

The  army  was  never  defeated  in  1918. 
Gennany  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by 
traitors  at  home  and  betrayed  by  the  Al¬ 
lies.  Most  of  the  woes  of  Germany  were 
caused  by  the  Jews,  who  had  manipulated 
finances  to  the  ruin  of  Germany  and  who 
could  never  be  loyal  to  Germany  or  to  any 
other  government.  Germany  had  to  become 
strong  again.  The  country  must  be  cleansed 
of  traitors,  and  the  Versailles  Treaty  must 
be  scrapped. 

The  value  of  the  German  mark  began  to 
fall  drastically  in  1921,  and  by  July  1923 


it  was  practically  worthless.  At  a  mass 
meeting  in  Nuremberg  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember,  Hitler  denounced  the  Weimar 
Republic.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  speech  was  received  by  the  thousands 
of  his  followers  who  were  present  led  Hitler 
to  consider  attempting  the  overthrow  of 
the  German  government.  As  a  first  step  in 
overthrowing  the  government.  Hitler 
planned  an  uprising  in  Bavaria.  This  at¬ 
tempt  failed,  and  he  was  imprisoned.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  months  in  prison,  he  wrote  the  story 
of  his  life,  which  he  called  Mein  Kampf 
(“My  Struggle”). 

In  October  1928  the  Nazi  party  had  only 
twelve  representatives  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  lower  house  of  the  national  legislature. 
By  September  1930,  when  the  depression 
hit  Germany,  the  Nazis  had  increased 
their  number  to  107,  becoming  the  second 
largest  group  in  the  Reichstag.  Hungry, 
desperate  people  turned  to  Hitler’s  brand 
of  fascism,  and  industrialists  saw  it  as  a 
bulwark  against  communism.  By  1932  the 
Nazis  were  the  largest  party  in  Germany. 

Hitler  became  F'uhrer  of  Germany.  On 
January  30,  1933,  President  Hindenburg 
made  Hitler  chancellor  of  Germany,  and  on 
that  date  the  Third  Reich  was  born.  ( The 
First  Reich,  or  empire,  was  begun  by 
Gharlemagne  in  800,  renewed  by  Otto  in 
962,  and  abohshed  in  1806  by  Napoleon. 
The  Second  Reich  began  in  1871  with  the 
unification  of  Germany  and  continued  un¬ 
til  1918  when  Germany  was  defeated  in 
World  War  I.) 

Through  the  Enabfing  Act  of  March  23, 
1933,  the  Reichstag  gave  Hitler  dictatorial 
powers.  The  next  year.  Hitler  stripped  the 
Reichstag  of  all  power.  He  also  dissolved 
opposition  parties;  outlawed  trade  unions; 
estabhshed  labor  camps;  discarded  laws 
not  convenient  to  the  Nazi  authorities; 
nationalized  business;  and,  as  President 
Hindenburg  lay  dying  in  1934,  abolished 
the  office  of  President.  Three  hours  after 
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GEOGRAPHY:  A  KEY  TO  HISTORY 


GEOPOLITICS  AND  GERMANY 


Geopolitics  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of 
government  and  its  policies  as  affected  by 
physical  geography.  The  word  geopolitics 
came  into  common  usage  in  Germany  during 
the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  chiefly  because  of  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Karl  Haushofer,  a  retired  general 
who  was  a  professor  of  geography  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Munich.  One  central  thesis  was  basic 
to  Haushofer ’s  theories  of  geopolitics.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  nation  which  controlled  eastern 
Europe  would  be  able  to  control  the  Heart¬ 
land,  the  area  extending  from  southeastern 
Russia  to  Mongolia.  Command  of  the  Heart¬ 
land  would  lead  to  control  of  the  World-Island, 
consisting  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Haushofer  believed  that  under  German 
leadership,  eastern  Europe,  with  its  mineral 
and  agricultm'al  resources,  would  become  a 
great  industrial  region.  The  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  power  of  German  and  eastern  European 
industry  would  then  enable  Germany  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Heartland.  According  to  Haushofer, 
the  Heartland  provided  space  for  withdrawal 
of  vital  industries  beyond  range  of  possible 
attack.  It  was  also  a  base  from  which  armies 
could  attack  any  country  on  the  rim  of  the 
Heartland.  Thus,  invulnerable  to  attack  and 


with  great  economic  and  military  resources, 
Germany  would  rule  the  World-Island.  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  World-Island,  which  made  up 
two  thirds  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth, 
would  result  in  German  domination  of  the 
entire  world,  he  concluded. 

Karl  Haushofer  s  ideas  on  geopolitics  influ¬ 
enced  the  thinking  of  Adolf  Hitler,  who  agreed 
that  control  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Heart¬ 
land  was  a  necessary  step  toward  world  dom¬ 
ination.  During  World  War  II,  Hitler  tried  to 
conquer  the  Heartland  by  sending  armies  into 
the  Ukraine  and  southwest  Russia.  Hitler’s 
failure,  together  with  the  association  of  Ger¬ 
man  geopolitics  with  Nazi  aggression,  caused 
geopolitics  to  fall  into  disrepute. 

Some  geographers  attacked  Haushofer ’s 
theories  by  stating  that  air  power  and  modern 
missile  technology  rendered  the  Heartland 
vulnerable  to  attack.  Other  geographers 
showed  that  the  Heartland’s  mineral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  were  insufficient  to  achieve 
world  domination.  Today,  geopolitics  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  tool  by  social  scientists  to  help 
explain  foreign  pohcies  of  governments.  They 
understand  that  geography,  though  important, 
is  only  one  element  in  the  record  of  nations. 
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Hindenburg’s  death  on  August  2,  Hitler 
became  Fiihrer  (the  leader)  and  Reich 
Chancellor  of  Germany.  Hitler  immedi¬ 
ately  demanded  that  eaeh  member  of  the 
armed  forces  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  not  to 
Germany,  but  to  Hitler.  The  military  forces 
thus  came  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  Hitler. 

The  Nazis  preached  the  idea  of  a  “super 
race.”  According  to  the  Fiihrer,  Germans 
were  Aryans  and  were  the  “master  race,” 
or  “super  race”;  all  other  peoples,  but 
particularly  Jews  and  Slavs,  were  inferior. 
Jews  were  to  be  eliminated  and  Slavs  were 
to  be  made  into  slaves. 

The  Nazis  began  a  carefully  planned 
program  to  eliminate  Jews  from  German 
national  life.  In  1935,  by  the  infamous 
Nuremberg  Laws,  Jews  were  deprived  of 
citizenship  rights  and  relegated  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  social  inferiority.  Intermarriage  of 
Jews  and  gentiles  was  prohibited.  A  nation¬ 
al  boycott  of  Jewish  businesses  and  pro¬ 
fessional  services  was  introduced.  By  1938 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  had  been  put  in 
concentration  camps;  Jewish  children  were 
barred  from  German  schools.  In  1939  the 
regime  eliminated  all  Jews  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  Germany  and  forced  them  to 
live  in  ghettoes. 

Hitler’s  insistence  on  the  idea  of  the 
Germans  as  a  “super  race”  instilled  a  sense 
of  prestige  in  many  Germans.  They  felt 
that  Hitler  was  giving  Germany  strength, 
importance,  and  prosperity  in  place  of 
weakness,  defeat,  and  depression.  They  en¬ 
thusiastically  accepted  him  as  their  leader. 
Hitler’s  growing  popularity  was  shown  in 
the  Saar  where,  after  fifteen  years  of  man¬ 
agement  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Saarlanders  voted  in  1935  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  to  join  Germany. 

The  Third  Reich  was  organized  for  war. 
As  they  did  in  Italy  and  Japan,  fascists  in 
Germany  immediately  sought  to  mold  the 


minds  of  the  citizens  by  a  program  that 
glorified  war.  Textbooks  were  rewritten 
and  the  press  and  radio  were  censored  as 
steps  toward  the  mastery  of  Europe.  De¬ 
claring  that  Germany  must  have  lebens- 
raum,  or  “living  space,”  Hitler  began  mas¬ 
sive  preparations  for  the  expansion  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Strict  food-rationing  laws  were  put 
into  effect  to  make  Germany  self-sufficient 
in  the  event  of  war.  These  laws  regulated 
the  amount  of  food  each  person  could  have 
and  where  he  could  buy  it.  The  Third 
Reich  was  short  on  raw  materials,  and  rules 
were  set  up  so  that  nothing  was  wasted. 
Shopkeepers  were  allowed  a  specified 
amount  of  wrapping  paper;  housewives  had 
to  save  such  items  as  empty  toothpaste 
tubes,  waste  fats,  or  paper  so  that  they 
could  be  recycled  into  items  useful  in  war¬ 
fare.  Synthetic,  or  ersatz,  products  took  the 
place  of  rubber,  wool,  butter,  flour,  and 
other  essentials.  Imports  had  to  be  paid  for 
chiefly  in  products  not  needed  for  warfare, 
such  as  canaries  or  harmonicas.  The  high¬ 
way  system  of  Autobahnen  was  constructed 
to  permit  rapid  movement  of  troops,  and 
an  enormous  stockpile  of  munitions  was 
accumulated. 

Businessmen  and  industrialists,  who  in 
1932  thought  they  could  control  Hitler, 
found  too  late  that  he  was  transforming 
Germany  into  a  totalitarian  police  state. 
Outside  of  Germany,  many  people  believed 
that  their  nations  could  deal  with  Hitler, 
that  he  wanted  only  to  restore  Germany  to 
prosperity  and  to  its  rightful  place  among 
nations.  Some  people  in  the  democracies 
admired  Naziism  for  its  discipline,  efficien¬ 
cy,  and  hostility  to  communism. 


Section  Review 

1.  What  conditions  in  Italy  after  World 
War  I  paved  the  way  for  dictatorship?  How 
did  Mussolini  gain  control  of  the  Italian 
government?  As  II  Duce,  what  steps  did 
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he  take  to  consolidate  his  power  and  to 
transform  Italy  into  a  fascist  nation? 

2.  What  were  the  motives  of  the  Japanese 
for  expansion  in  China?  Explain  how  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  succeeded  in  gaining  control 
of  the  Japanese  government. 

3.  What  problems  of  the  Weimar  Repub¬ 
lic  contributed  to  the  rise  of  fascism  in 
Germany?  How  did  Hitler  succeed  in  be¬ 
coming  Fiihrer  of  Germany?  Describe  the 
developments  which  took  place  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  Hitler  transformed  it  into  a  Nazi 
nation. 

2  Aggressive  dictators 
defied  the  democracies 

After  the  fascists  had  consolidated  their 
power  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  they 
concentrated  on  expansion. 

Japan  attacked  China.  Japanese  mili¬ 
tarists  were  determined  to  control  China, 
but  each  aggressive  step  only  made  the 
Chinese  increase  their  resistance.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1931  Japanese  troops  seized  sev¬ 
eral  provinces  in  Manchuria,  using  as  a 
pretext  an  explosion  on  a  railroad  owned 
by  the  Japanese.  They  accused  the  Chinese 
of  blowing  up  the  track.  The  Japanese,  in 
turn,  were  accused  by  the  Chinese,  who 
appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
League  appointed  a  commission  under 
Lord  Lytton  to  investigate  the  situation. 
Late  in  1932  the  Lytton  Commission  re¬ 
ported  that  although  Japan  had  rights  in 
Manchuria,  it  was  chiefly  at  fault  in  the 
dispute  and  should  withdraw  its  troops. 
The  commission  also  recommended  ways 
to  settle  the  conflict  and  to  restore  Chinese 
sovereignty.  In  the  meantime,  the  Japanese 
had  transformed  Manchuria  into  their 
puppet  state  of  Manchukuo  and  indicated 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the 
territory,  which  was  rich  in  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Therefore,  Japan  rejected  the  rec¬ 


ommendations  of  the  Lytton  Commission, 
withdrew  from  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
in  May  1933  forced  a  truce  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  Nevertheless,  guerrilla  fighting  con¬ 
tinued. 

From  the  start  of  hostilities  in  1931,  the 
Chinese  boycotted  Japanese  goods  and  cut 
imports  from  Japan  by  94  per  cent.  Japan 
tried  to  install  local  governments  in  China 
that  would  be  favorable  to  Japan,  but  con¬ 
stant  friction  resulted.  In  1937  Japan  again 
began  open  warfare  in  China.  Shanghai, 
Nanking,  and  other  large  cities  fell  to  the 
Japanese,  but  the  Chinese  did  not  surren¬ 
der.  Instead,  50  million  of  them  fled  to  the 
western  part  of  China,  taking  machinery, 
farm  equipment,  and  furniture  in  carts  or 
on  their  backs.  They  set  up  a  new  capital 
for  China  at  Chungking  late  in  1938. 

The  League  of  Nations  condemned  the 
Japanese  aggression.  Its  members— as  well 
as  the  United  States— continued  to  protest 
Japanese  actions.  But  they  were  unwilling 
to  use  military  force  against  Japan,  for  most 
of  them  were  still  suffering  from  the  de¬ 
pression.  They  feared  that  their  domestic 
economic  problems  would  be  increased  if 
they  antagonized  Japan.  This  failure  to  act 
against  Japan  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
prestige  of  the  League. 

Mussolini  also  humbled  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  Italy,  Mussolini  was  motivated 
by  two  main  desires.  He  was  anxious  to 
obtain  raw  materials  for  Italy’s  industries, 
and  he  was  eager  to  win  military  glory. 

As  a  first  step  to  military  glory,  Mussolini 
turned  toward  Ethiopia.  In  October  1935 
he  invaded  Ethiopia,  claiming  that  the 
Ethiopians  were  attacking  the  Italian  col¬ 
ony  of  Somaliland.  The  Italian  forces  were 
equipped  with  poison  gas,  heavy  artillery, 
air  force  bombing  squadrons,  and  other 
modern  weapons  against  which  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  had  no  defense. 

Although  Britain  and  France  took  the 
lead  in  demanding  League  action  against 
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Italy,  the  League  imposed  only  a  few  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  against  Mussolini.  Because 
the  sanctions  did  not  include  a  prohibition 
on  sale  of  all  war  materials  and  because  the 
United  States  (which  was  not  a  member 
of  the  League)  imposed  no  sanctions, 
League  opposition  had  little  effect.  By  1936 
Mussolini’s  victory  was  complete. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  scrapped  treaties. 
In  1933,  after  Japan  had  withdrawn  from 
the  League,  Germany  also  announced  its 
withdrawal.  In  March  1935  Hitler  de¬ 
nounced  the  Versailles  Treaty,  declaring 
that  he  was  rearming  Germany  on  the 
grounds  that  other  nations  had  failed  to 
disaiTn  in  accordance  with  peace  treaties. 
(Germany  had  actually  been  training  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  in  Russia  ever  since  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  in  1922.)  The  League 
formally  condemned  Hitler’s  denunciation 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  but  Hitler  did  not 
take  this  censure  seriously.  In  March  1936, 
one  year  after  denouncing  the  treaty.  Hit¬ 


ler  sent  troops  into  the  Rhineland,  thus 
completely  violating  treaty  provisions. 

Neither  France  nor  Britain  wanted  to 
become  involved  in  a  war  with  Hitler.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  British  had  a  feeling  of  guilt 
about  the  Versailles  Treaty  with  respect 
to  its  provisions  affecting  Germany.  “Why 
should  not  Hitler  have  the  right  to  fortify 
his  own  territory?”  many  Englishmen  asked. 
“If  this  demand  can  be  satisfied,  Germany 
wiU  likely  become  a  good  neighbor.”  His¬ 
tory  was  to  prove  that  this  hope  was  un¬ 
justified,  but  it  was  not  obvious  in  1936. 

Until  that  year,  France,  Britain,  and 
Italy  usually  stood  together  against  Ger¬ 
many.  In  fact,  Mussolini  in  1934  had  forced 
Hitler  to  retreat  from  a  move  against  Aus¬ 
tria.  In  the  spring  of  1935,  England,  France, 
and  Italy  had  met  in  Stresa,  Italy,  to  estab- 
hsh  mutual  defense  measures.  However, 
when  Britain  and  France  opposed  his  at¬ 
tack  on  Ethiopia  early  in  October,  Musso- 
hni  scrapped  the  agreements  made  at  the 
Stresa  Gonference  and  turned  to  Germany. 
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Between  World  Wars,  small-scale  con¬ 
flicts  occurred  in  many  places.  In  1931, 
Japan  defeated  the  Chinese  in  Man¬ 
churia;  the  Japanese  tank  on  the  opposite 
page,  above,  patrols  a  captured  Man¬ 
churian  city.  Below  it,  Ethiopian  soldiers 
march  toward  a  front-line  clash  with 
Italian  troops,  who  invaded  their  country 
in  1935.  Italy  and  Germany  used  Spain  as 
a  training  ground  for  their  troops  when 
they  intervened  on  Franco's  side  during 
the  fascist  uprising  of  1936-1939.  At  left. 
Loyalist  refugees  flee  Spain.  Below,  in  a 
cartoon  by  the  famous  English  cartoonist 
David  Low,  Hitler  and  Mussolini  flank 
a  passive  Franco  and  proclaim,  “Honest, 
mister,  there's  nobody  here  but  us  Span¬ 
iards";  their  thin  disguise  disturbs  Daladier 
of  France  and  Chamberlain  of  England, 
who  were  committed  to  a  policy  of  neu¬ 
trality.  The  cartoon  on  the  opposite  page 
mocks  the  peace  efforts  of  diplomats, 
whose  cannon-barrel  heads  reveal  their 
insincerity  and  mutual  distrust. 
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On  October  27,  1936,  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
formed  an  alliance  known  as  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis. 

Fascism  gained  control  in  Spain.  In  1931 
the  Spaniards  overthrew  their  monarch 
and  set  up  a  republic.  For  five  years  after¬ 
ward  the  nation  struggled  against  problems 
of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  social  unrest. 
The  Spanish  republic  introduced  many  re¬ 
forms,  but  failed  to  control  a  strong  fascist 
group  that  blocked  the  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions.  Led  by  General  Fran¬ 
cisco  Franco,  military  chiefs  revolted 
against  the  republic  in  1936,  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  Civil  War  began.  Franco’s  forces  were 
joined  by  the  fascists  and  extreme  nation¬ 
alists. 

Thousands  of  people,  known  as  Loyal¬ 
ists,  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  republic. 
They  were  aided  by  a  communist  group, 
who  felt  their  best  interests  would  be 
served  by  fighting  fascism.  Volunteer  con¬ 
tingents  from  other  nations  arrived  in  Spain 
to  help  the  Loyalists,  and  for  a  while  they 
were  successful,  but  they  lacked  arms. 

As  in  the  Rhineland  crisis,  Britain, 
France,  and  other  European  states  wished 
to  avoid  involvement  in  a  war.  Therefore 
they  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality. 
The  United  States  had  also  passed  strong 
neutrality  laws  to  keep  out  of  conflicts. 
Such  policies  and  laws  prevented  these 
nations  from  helping  the  Loyalists. 

Mussolini  and  Hitler,  however,  sent 
arms  and  troops  to  aid  Franco’s  fascists.  In 
March  1939  the  capital  city,  Madrid,  was 
captured  by  Franco,  and  the  republic 
ceased  to  exist.  The  neutral  policy  of  the 
democratic  nations  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  appearance  of  yet  another  fascist 
dictatorship  in  Europe. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  steps  did  the  League  of  Nations 
take  to  stop  Japanese  aggression  in  China? 
With  what  results? 


2.  Why  did  League  action  fail  to  prevent 
Mussolini’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia? 

3.  Describe  the  British  reaction  to  Hitler’s 
seizure  of  the  Rhineland. 

4.  How  did  the  neutrality  of  Western  pow¬ 
ers  serve  to  further  the  cause  of  fascism  in 
Spain? 

3  Democratic  nations  tried 
to  maintain  peace 

While  fascism  was  taking  over  in  Italy, 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Spain,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  France,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  retained  their  democratic  forms. 
Noisy  minorities  of  fascists  who  admired 
Hitler  and  a  scattering  of  communists  who 
believed  Russia  was  a  Utopian  state  gained 
little  ground  in  these  older  democracies, 
but  they  remained  a  serious  threat.  While 
unemployment,  depression,  and  social  un¬ 
rest  called  for  solutions,  governments  tried 
to  keep  out  of  war. 

France  faced  many  crises.  For  ten  years 
after  World  War  I,  France  enjoyed  a  flood 
of  free-spending  tourists.  For  a  time  em¬ 
ployment  levels  were  so  high  that  foreign 
workers  had  to  be  imported  to  fill  jobs.  The 
chief  worry  among  the  French  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  another  war,  and  this  fear  cen¬ 
tered  on  Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1930’s,  the  de¬ 
pression  brought  an  end  to  prosperity. 
France  lost  many  of  its  markets,  as  well  as 
most  of  its  tourists,  who  also  were  hit  by  the 
depression.  Unemployment  became  seri¬ 
ous,  and  budget  deficits  mounted.  Public 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  increased,  and 
government  after  government  came  to 
power.  The  changing  of  governments  be¬ 
came  so  ludicrous  that  an  American  wit. 
Will  Rogers,  likened  the  comings  and  go¬ 
ings  of  the  French  cabinets  to  the  changing 
of  the  guard  at  the  gates  of  Buckingham 
Palace  in  London. 
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The  confidence  of  the  French  in  their 
government  was  shaken  by  the  instability 
of  political  life  and  also  by  a  number  of 
scandals.  The  most  notorious  was  the  affair 
of  Alexandre  Stavisky,  an  unscrupulous 
promoter  who  robbed  French  investors  of 
millions  of  francs.  Yet  tlie  government 
seemed  unwilling  to  prosecute  the  swindler 
or  to  take  action  to  stop  corruption  among 
high  officials.  Public  anger  exploded  in  1934 
when  irate  citizens  rioted  before  tire 
French  parliament  building. 

At  the  same  time,  totalitarian  move¬ 
ments  menaced  the  republic.  On  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  were  the  fascists,  who  believed 
that  a  dictator  for  France  was  the  only 
solution.  On  the  left  were  the  communists, 
who  schemed  for  a  violent  revolution. 
French  democracy  was  in  serious  danger, 
and  a  patriotic  coalition,  the  National 
Union,  was  formed.  It  demanded  stronger 
powers  for  the  prime  minister  as  a  means 
of  halting  the  changes  of  governments. 

A  champion  of  reform,  Leon  Blum,  came 
to  power  in  June  1936.  He  was  supported 
by  a  number  of  liberal  parties,  including 
the  French  communists.  This  alliance  of 
parties,  formed  to  curb  fascism  in  France, 
was  called  the  Popular  Front.  It  also  sought 
to  root  out  corruption,  strengthen  national 
finances,  and  improve  conditions  for  work¬ 
ers.  While  Blum’s  government  struggled 
with  these  problems,  the  civil  war  began  in 
Spain  in  July,  and  fascism  threatened 
France  from  both  inside  and  outside  the 
country.  Unable  to  achieve  its  goals  at 
home  and  fearful  of  becoming  involved  in 
a  war,  the  Blum  government  was  forced  to 
resign  in  June  1937,  A  second  Popular 
Front  government  was  formed  in  1938,  but 
it  lasted  only  a  few  months.  Meanwhile, 
strikes  continued  and  unrest  grew.  While 
Frenchmen  quarreled  among  themselves, 
German  factories,  staffed  by  disciplined 
and  regimented  workers,  rapidly  built  ar¬ 
maments  for  Hitler  and  strengthened  Ger¬ 
many. 


Britain  sought  reconciliation  among  na¬ 
tions.  Great  Britain  emerged  from  World 
War  I  with  a  domestic  and  foreign  debt 
ten  times  as  great  as  it  had  been  before  the 
war.  Unemployment,  strikes,  and  a  desper¬ 
ate  need  for  better  education,  health,  and 
housing  staggered  British  statesmen.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hectic  postwar  years,  the  country 
was  alternately  ruled  by  two  political  or¬ 
ganizations:  the  Labour  party,  led  by 
James  Ramsay  MacDonald,  and  the  Gon- 
servative  party,  led  by  Stanley  Baldwin. 
Neither  these  leaders  nor  their  parties 
showed  much  energy  or  vision.  When  the 
depression  worsened  conditions  after  1929, 
the  government  began  strenuous  econo¬ 
mies  and  introduced  tariffs  to  protect  home 
markets,  but  most  of  Britain’s  domestic 
problems  were  only  partially  solved.  While 
Britain  muddled  along,  the  aggressions  of 
the  dictators  continued  to  challenge  Brit¬ 
ish  interests.  Japan  threatened  British 
holdings  in  the  Far  East;  Mussolini  was  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  Mediterranean; 
and  the  rise  of  Hitler  presented  a  menace 
even  closer  to  home. 

When  Baldwin  retired  in  1937,  Neville 
Ghamberlain  became  prime  minister.  He 
had  strong  hopes  that  world  peace  could  be 
gained  by  agreements  among  nations.  Brit¬ 
ish  statesmen  had  championed  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  Germany  in  the  1920’s  and  had 
sought  to  reduce  armaments.  Even  in  the 
face  of  increasing  fascist  strength,  they  ad¬ 
vocated  disarmament.  The  British  people 
themselves  were  strong  supporters  of  paci¬ 
fism.  With  each  fascist  demand,  Ghamber¬ 
lain  doubled  his  efforts  to  settle  difficulties 
through  agreements.  His  policy  was  one  of 
appeasement. 

The  United  States  introduced  a  bold 
program  of  social  reform.  During  the  1920’s 
the  United  States  had  been  an  economic 
oasis  with  its  high  wages,  prosperity,  and 
general  optimism.  With  the  onslaught  of 
the  depression,  the  unemployed  numbered 
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nearly  13  million.  In  1932  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
As  Chief  Executive,  he  pledged  himself  to 
restore  prosperity  to  the  country.  His  plan, 
called  the  New  Deal,  consisted  of  relief 
for  the  needy,  recovery  for  business,  and 
basic  reforms  for  the  nation’s  economic 
system. 

In  a  comprehensive  program  of  direct 
relief,  the  federal  government  assumed  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  feeding, 
clothing,  and  sheltering  needy  Amerieans. 
This  was  accomplished  through  allocation 
of  funds  by  the  federal  government  to  the 
states.  Hope  was  rekindled  for  many  who 
could  perform  “socially  useful”  work 
through  the  Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion  (WPA).  Although  some  critics  de¬ 
scribed  such  tasks  as  cleaning  streets  and 
parks  and  performing  certain  clerical  jobs 
as  “boondoggling”  or  “made  work,”  these 
jobs  furnished  regular  pay  checks  and 
helped  restore  self-respect  to  millions.  The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  en¬ 
rolled  young  workers,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  compete  with  older  men  for  jobs,  to 
aid  in  reforestation  and  prevention  of  soil 
erosion.  Other  youths  were  eneouraged  to 
remain  in  school  by  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  (NYA),  which  created  part- 
time  jobs  for  students  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  Farmers  and  home  owners  who 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  property  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  meet  mortgage  payments 
were  aided  through  federal  loans. 

Roosevelt’s  program  of  recovery  in¬ 
cluded  strengthening  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  (RFC),  which  loaned 
billions  of  dollars  to  business  and  industry. 
After  public  confidence  in  banks  had  been 
shaken  by  thousands  of  failures,  Roosevelt 
closed  the  nation’s  banks  and  quickly  re¬ 
opened  those  whieh  were  declared  sound 
after  inspection.  A  major  eflFort  was  made 
to  revive  industry  and  give  labor  unions 
more  recognition  through  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  (NRA).  This  agency 


organized  businesses  through  national 
codes  of  fair  practices  and  gave  workers 
the  right  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining. 
Congress  attempted  to  help  farmers  by 
passing  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(AAA ) ,  which  regulated  the  production  of 
farm  goods. 

The  New  Deal  also  took  steps  toward 
long-range  reform.  A  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Corporation  (FDIC)  was  created 
to  safeguard  bank  deposits.  Laws  to  protect 
the  public  against  worthless  stocks  were 
enforced  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (SEC).  An  extensive  program 
of  social  security  was  begun  through  a  law 
which  furnished  unemployment  insurance 
to  those  who  lost  jobs,  provided  old  age 
pensions  to  workers  over  sixty-five,  and 
aided  needy  unemployables.  In  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  had  no  parallel  in  American 
history,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(TVA)  undertook  to  furnish  cheap  elec¬ 
tricity  and  many  other  serviees  to  millions 
of  Southerners  by  the  creation  of  huge  pub¬ 
lic  power  projects.  In  the  field  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  the  Roosevelt  administration 
encouraged  reciprocal  tariff  agreements 
which  resulted  in  lowering  of  duties  and 
inereased  trade. 

Although  New  Deal  measures  helped 
improve  business  and  reduce  unemploy¬ 
ment,  an  economie  decline  in  1937  proved 
that  prosperity  could  not  easily  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  government.  Better  times  re¬ 
turned  in  1938,  but  a  rapidly  growing  pop¬ 
ulation  made  the  task  of  creating  full  em¬ 
ployment  very  difficult. 

People  argued  violently  over  the  New 
Deal.  Some  asserted  that  it  gave  too  much 
power  to  labor  unions,  introduced  too  much 
government  control,  and  encouraged  too 
much  public  spending  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer.  On  the  other  hand,  its  de¬ 
fenders  argued  that  it  had  saved  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system,  and  that  it  was  an  essential 
compromise  between  the  old  economie 
ways  that  had  led  to  depression  and  the 
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totalitarian  system  of  absolute  control 
w'ielded  by  the  dictators. 

The  United  States  strengthened  its  ties 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation  became  threatening  in 
the  1930’s,  the  United  States  made  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  to  stay  out  of  war.  From  1935 
to  1937,  Congress  passed  neutrality  laws  to 
insulate  the  nation  from  foreign  dangers. 
The  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  nations 
at  war  was  prohibited,  but  the  President 
was  given  authority  to  designate  certain 
other  goods  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  by  war¬ 
ring  countries,  provided  these  goods  were 
transported  in  foreign  ships. 

The  United  States  also  began  to 
strengthen  friendly  relations  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors— Canada  and  the  Latin-American 
countries.  Generally  speaking,  relations 
with  Canada  were  cordial.  Much  American 
capital  had  been  invested  in  this  northern 
neighbor,  and  the  frontier  between  the 
two  countries  was  the  longest  undefended 
border  in  the  world. 

Relations  “south  of  the  border”  were 
more  complex  and  difficult.  Frequent  rev¬ 
olutions  and  strife  in  Latin  America  had 
prompted  the  United  States  on  a  number 
of  occasions  to  bring  pressure  on  its  south¬ 
ern  neighbors.  Troops  from  the  United 
States  had  occupied  areas  in  the  Caribbean 
—among  them  Haiti  and  Nicaragua— in 
order  to  maintain  order  and  protect  United 
States  interests.  Latin  Americans  resented 
these  acts,  which  they  called  Yankee  im¬ 
perialism.  During  the  late  1920’s,  the 
United  States  began  to  change  its  pohcy 
toward  Latin  America.  In  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  in  1933,  President  Roosevelt  spoke  of 
the  need  for  a  Good  Neighbor  Policy.  In 
1935  at  Buenos  Aires  and  again  in  1938  at 
Lima,  the  United  States  agreed  with  Latin- 
American  countries  that  no  one  nation 
should  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  another; 
that  there  was  to  be  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  disputes;  and  that  a  threat  to  the  peace. 


security,  or  territorial  integrity  of  any 
American  republic  was  the  concern  of  all. 
By  this  agreement  the  United  States  gave 
up  the  right  it  had  formerly  claimed  to 
intervene  in  Latin-American  affairs,  and  in 
so  doing  it  gained  the  good  will  of  all 
twenty  Latin-American  republics. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  United  States  strove 
to  isolate  itself  from  affairs  overseas  by 
cementing  ties  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
But  the  menace  and  challenge  of  hungry, 
ambitious  fascist  nations  increased,  and 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  tried  to  rouse  Americans  to  the  dan¬ 
ger.  In  1937,  in  a  speech  in  Chicago,  the 
President  said: 

The  peace-loving  nations  must  make  a 
concerted  effort  in  opposition  to  those 
violations  of  treaties  and  those  ignorings 
of  humane  instincts  which  today  are  creat¬ 
ing  a  state  of  international  anarchy  and 
instability  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
through  mere  isolation  or  neutrality. 

Americans  loathed  the  racial  persecu¬ 
tion  in  Nazi  Germany  and  the  sword  rat¬ 
tling  in  Italy  and  Japan,  but  they  wanted 
to  avoid  actual  conflict.  Isolationist  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  remained  strong. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  conditions  in  France  during  the 
I930’s  created  unrest  and  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  government? 

2.  How  did  the  British,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  hope  to  es¬ 
tablish  world  peace? 

3.  What  measures  did  the  New  Deal  take 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  depres¬ 
sion? 

4.  How  did  the  United  States  attempt  to 
insulate  itself  from  European  entangle¬ 
ments? 

5.  What  efforts  did  the  United  States  make 
to  strengthen  its  ties  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
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A  Appeasement  failed 
to  block  the  dictators 

The  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
an  agency  of  collective  security  had  be¬ 
come  obvious  by  1935.  The  memory  of 
World  War  I  was  still  vivid  to  the  British 
and  French,  and  they  were  reluctant  to 
become  involved  in  another  war.  They 
adopted  a  policy  of  appeasement  in  the 
belief  that  if  the  dictators  were  allowed  to 
achieve  some  of  their  aspirations,  they 
might  be  satisfied.  Thus  conflict  would  be 
averted. 

Germany  seized  Austria.  The  policy  of 
appeasement  gave  Hitler  the  chance  he 
needed  to  plan  for  large-scale  territorial 
expansion.  In  1936  a  German-Japanese 
agreement,  followed  by  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Japan,  united  the  three 
fascist  powers.  On  tire  surface  the  alliance 
was  a  defensive  agreement  against  Russia; 
in  reality  it  was  designed  for  aggression 
and  expansion. 

Hitler  first  planned  to  annex  Austria.  So 
in  February  1938  he  invited  the  Austrian 
chancellor,  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg,  to  his 
mountain  hideaway  at  Berchtesgaden  in 
southern  Germany.  There,  Hitler  threat¬ 
ened  the  Austrian  chancellor,  who  agreed 
to  include  Nazis  in  the  Austrian  cabinet. 
Hitler  followed  this  meeting  with  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Austria  by  his  armed  forces  on 
March  12  and  13.  His  secret  pofice,  the 
Gestapo,  took  over  Vienna  and  began  re¬ 
pressive  measures  against  fiberals  and 
Jews.  Thousands  of  persons,  especially  sci¬ 
entists,  writers,  and  artists,  fled  the  country 
to  find  safety  elsewhere. 

By  means  of  the  Anschluss  ( as  the  union 
of  Austria  and  Germany  is  commonly 
called).  Hitler  was  able  to  gain  for  the  Reich 
$100  million  in  gold,  7  million  additional 
citizens,  and  rich  resources  in  timber. 
Neither  France  nor  Britain  did  anything 
more  than  protest  this  aggressive  act. 


Hitler  moved  into  Czechoslovakia. 
Gzechoslovakia  was  Hitler’s  next  victim. 
For  some  time  Hitler  had  courted  the  sup¬ 
port  of  about  3  milhon  German-speaking 
people  who  lived  in  an  area  of  Gzechoslo¬ 
vakia  called  Sudetenland.  In  the  summer 
of  1938,  a  torrent  of  Nazi  propaganda  was 
directed  against  the  Gzech  government. 
The  Nazis  claimed  that  the  Sudetenland 
Germans  were  being  oppressed  by  the 
Gzechs.  Hitler  denounced  the  Gzech  presi¬ 
dent  and  thus  brought  on  another  crisis. 

British  Prime  Minister  Neville  Gham- 
berlain  was  determined  that  no  war  should 
result.  He  argued  that  because  the  Sude- 
tens  were  Germans,  Germany  naturally 
wanted  to  bring  them  into  the  Third  Reich. 
Ghamberlain  held  a  conference  with  Hitler 
at  Berchtesgaden  on  September  15,  1938, 
where  the  prime  minister  agreed  to  the 
incorporation  of  Sudetenland  into  the 
Third  Reich.  Both  France  and  Russia,  who 
had  previously  guaranteed  the  frontiers  of 
Gzechoslovakia,  failed  to  support  the 
Gzechs  in  their  hour  of  need.  Another  meet¬ 
ing  between  Hitler  and  Ghamberlain  fol¬ 
lowed  a  week  later,  this  time  at  Godesberg. 
Gonfident  of  success.  Hitler  made  a  further 
demand:  the  immediate  surrender  of  all 
Sudeten  districts.  At  this  meeting  Hitler 
also  supported  the  claims  of  Poland  and 
Hungary  for  parts  of  Gzech  territory. 

Ghamberlain  refused  to  accept  the  new 
terms  and  returned  to  London.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  Hitler. 
Then  Hitler  announced,  “This  is  the  last 
territorial  claim  I  shall  make  in  Europe.” 
He  asked  Ghamberlain  and  the  French 
premier,  Edouard  Daladier,  to  meet  with 
him  and  Mussolini  at  Munich  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1938.  Tliey  agreed.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  neither  Gzechoslovakia  nor 
Russia  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  conference  arranged  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  Sudetenland  to  Germany,  with  the 
frontiers  of  Gzechoslovakia  to  be  fixed  by 
an  international  commission.  Hitler  and 
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Chamberlain  signed  a  statement  denounc¬ 
ing  war,  and  France  and  Britain  guaran¬ 
teed  the  new  Czech  frontiers  set  at  the 
conference.  Immediately  following  the 
Munich  Conference,  Poland  and  Hungary 
pressed  their  claims  for  Czech  territory, 
and  these  demands  were  settled  by  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy. 

The  result  of  the  Munich  Conference 
was  that  Czechoslovakia  surrendered  16 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory  and  5 
million  of  its  population.  Nazi  Germany  in¬ 
creased  its  territory  by  more  than  10  thou¬ 


sand  square  miles,  added  SM  million  peo¬ 
ple,  and  took  over  large  supplies  of  arms. 
The  Third  Reich  thus  became  the  largest 
nation  in  area  in  western  Europe. 

Review 

1.  Why  did  the  people  of  England  and 
France  support  Chamberlain’s  policy  of 
appeasement? 

2.  Describe  Hitler’s  seizure  of  Austria. 

3.  Summarize  the  negotiations  leading  to 
the  Munich  Conference  and  describe  the 
results  of  the  meeting. 
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Chapter  7 

In  Italy,  Benito  Mussolini  became  premier 
in  1922  and  within  a  few  years  established 
himself  as  a  Fascist  dictator.  Fascism  also 
gained  ground  in  Japan,  where  militarists, 
using  consequences  of  the  depression  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  aims,  gained  complete  control  by 
1932.  Adolf  Hitler,  leader  of  the  Nazi  party, 
became  chancellor  of  Germany  in  1933.  He 
suppressed  all  opposition  and  brought  bus¬ 
iness,  labor,  and  the  armed  forces  under  his 
control.  The  Reichstag  was  shorn  of  author¬ 
ity,  laws  were  rewritten,  and  systematic  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Jews  was  begun. 

In  1931  Japan  was  censured  by  the  League 
of  Nations  for  aggression  in  China.  Thereupon, 
Japan  withdrew  its  membership  and  continued 
its  military  advances.  Members  of  the  League 
hesitated  to  take  further  steps  against  Japan 
and  thus  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  League. 

Mussolini,  who  realized  the  weakness  of  the 
League,  successfully  attacked  Ethiopia  in 
1935.  Hitler  then  allied  his  nation  with  Italy, 
and  together  they  aided  fascist  forces  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  (1936-1939). 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  the  three  strongest  democracies,  man¬ 
aged  to  retain  democratic  ways  of  life  through 
the  depression  years.  President  Roosevelt  intro¬ 
duced  sweeping  reform  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  As  international  problems 
mounted,  the  United  States  strengthened  ties 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  passed  neu¬ 
trality  laws  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in 
Europe’s  quarrels.  Great  Britain  and  France 
adopted  a  policy  of  appeasement  toward  ag¬ 
gressive  dictators  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war. 
In  1938  Hitler  moved  against  Austria,  annexed 
it  to  Germany,  and  demanded  large  areas  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Detei'mined  to  keep  peace  in 
Europe,  Britain  and  France  allowed  Hitler  to 
have  his  way  at  the  Munich  Conference. 

The  Time 

Indicate  the  period  in  which  each  event 
described  in  the  following  statements  occurred. 

(a)  1916-1920  (d)  1931-1935 

(b)  1921-1925  (e)  1936-1940 

(c)  1926-1930 


A  Review 

1.  Hitler  invaded  Austria. 

2.  Popular  Front  government  came  to 
power  in  France. 

3.  Mussolini  invaded  Ethiopia. 

4.  World-wide  depression  began. 

5.  Mussolini  became  premier  of  Italy. 

6.  Chinese  set  up  a  new  capital  for  China. 

7.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  formed  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis. 

8.  Hitler  became  chancellor  of  Germany. 

9.  Fascists  revolted  in  Spain. 

10.  Japanese  troops  invaded  Manchuria. 

11.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States. 

12.  Neville  Chamberlain  became  prime 
minister  of  Britain. 

13.  Nazi  party  was  formed. 

14.  Four-power  conference  was  held  in 
Munich. 

15.  Japanese  prime  minister,  Yuko  Hamagu- 
chi,  was  assassinated. 

The  Place 

1.  Locate  each  of  the  following  places  and 
tell  which  fascist  power  gained  control  over  it: 
Manchuria;  Sudetenland;  Ethiopia. 

2.  Name  one  evenc  of  the  1920’s  or  1930’s 

associated  with  each  of  the  following  cities: 
Madrid  Munich  Godesberg 

Chungking  Stresa  Berchtesgaden 

Nuremberg  Vieima 

The  People 

Identify  the  following  political  leaders  by 
country  and  give  one  fact  about  each  man. 
Benito  Mussolini  Giacomo  Matteotti 

Neville  Chamberlain  Paul  von  Hindenburg 
Adolf  Hitler  Leon  Blum 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Francisco  Franco 
Kurt  von  Schuschnigg  Edouard  Daladier 

Historical  Terms 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  as  it  applied  to  Naziism  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Fiihrer  Mein  Kampf 

Enabling  Act  Third  Reich 

lebensraum  Gestapo 
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2.  Name  the  country  and  one  policy  with 
which  each  of  the  following  groups  or  move¬ 
ments  was  associated:  National  Union;  New 
Deal;  Popular  Front;  Loyahsts. 

3.  What  were  some  of  the  provisions  of 
Japan’s  Twenty-one  Demands  on  China?  What 
were  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Lyt- 
ton  Commission? 

4.  What  was  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy? 

5.  Identify  the  following  government  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  and  describe  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  each: 

NRA  AAA  TVA 

FDIC  NYA  RFC 

CCC  SEC  WPA 


Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  How  did  the  fascist  dictatorships  of 
Germany  and  Italy  differ  from  the  communist 
dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

2.  Why  did  fascism  succeed  in  Germany 
and  Italy  but  not  in  England  and  France? 

3.  In  what  respects  was  the  dictatorship  of 
Mussolini  similar  to  that  of  his  Roman  prede¬ 
cessor,  Julius  Gaesar?  In  what  respects  was  it 
different? 

4.  Why  has  the  world-wide  depression  of 
the  I930’s  been  called  “the  match  that  lighted 
the  flames  of  war”? 

5.  Why  was  the  League  of  Nations  power¬ 
less  to  stop  fascist  aggression? 
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WORLD  WAR 


Only  twenty-one  years  after  "the  war  to  end  all  wars,”  the  world 
CHAPTER  8  1939—1945  was  engulfed  by  the  most  devastating  conflict  in  the  history  of  man¬ 

kind.  At  least  17  million  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  18  million 
civilians  lost  their  lives  behind  the  lines.  A  painting,  "The  Martyrdom 
of  Warsaw,"  depicts  the  heroic  resistance  of  civilians  to  enemy 
occupation.  At  right,  intact  above  the  ruins  of  Dresden,  Germany, 
a  statue  symbolically  extends  a  comforting  hand  of  pity. 


Soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  of  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force:  You  are  about  to 
embark  upon  a  great  crusade,  toward  which 
we  have  striven  these  many  months.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  hberty-loving  people  every¬ 
where  march  with  you.  In  company  with 
our  brave  allies  and  brothers  in  arms  on 
other  fronts  you  will  bring  about  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  German  war  machine,  the 
elimination  of  Nazi  tyranny  over  the  op¬ 
pressed  peoples  of  Europe,  and  security 
for  ourselves  in  a  free  world. 

Your  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  Your 
enemy  is  well  trained,  well  equipped  and 
battle-hardened.  He  will  fight  savagely. 

But  this  is  the  year  1944.  Much  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  the  Nazi  triumphs  of  1940-41. 
The  United  Nations  have  inflicted  upon  the 
Germans  great  defeats  in  open  battle,  man 
to  man.  Our  air  offensive  has  seriously  re¬ 
duced  their  strength  in  the  air,  and  their 
capacity  to  wage  war  on  the  ground. 

Our  home  fronts  have  given  us  an  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  in  weapons  and  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war,  and  placed  at  our  disposal 
great  reserves  of  trained  fighting  men. 

The  tide  has  turned.  The  free  men  of  the 
world  are  marching  together  to  victory.  I 
have  full  confidence  in  your  courage,  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  and  skill  in  battle.  We  will 
accept  nothing  less  than  full  victory.  .  .  . 

This  message  was  the  order  of  the  day 
issued  June  6,  1944,  by  the  supreme  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
It  signaled  the  invasion  of  France,  which 
became  known  as  “Operation  Overlord.” 
On  that  day  the  greatest  amphibious  oper¬ 
ation  in  history  reached  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  It  was  the  climax  of  months  of  co¬ 
operation  and  planning  among  countries 
which  had  united  to  fight  the  fascist 
hordes  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Such  coop¬ 
eration  and  unity  had  not  been  present  in 
the  democratic  countries  of  western 
Europe  in  the  dark  days  of  1938  when 
Czechoslovakia  was  cut  apart  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  Nor  had  there  been  any  resist¬ 


ance  to  Mussolini’s  invasion  of  Albania  in 
1939.  Only  when  Hitler  struck  in  Poland 
were  the  democracies  shocked  into  direct 
action. 

Chapter  8  tells  how: 

1.  The  Axis  powers  sought  to  master  the 
world. 

2.  The  Allies  defeated  the  Axis. 


1 


The  Axis  powers  sought  to  master 
the  world 


Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  had  re¬ 
turned  to  England  after  the  Munich  Con¬ 
ference  of  1938  with  the  promise  of  “peace 
in  our  time.”  Although  a  wave  of  relief 
swept  over  millions  of  apprehensive  Euro¬ 
peans,  it  was  not,  as  Winston  Churchill 
pointed  out,  the  end  of  fear.  It  was,  he 
declared,  “only  the  first  sip,  the  first  fore¬ 
taste  of  a  bitter  cup.  .  .  .” 

Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor  were 
trouble  spots.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  had 
given  Poland  a  corridor  through  Prussia  to 
provide  it  with  an  outlet  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Danzig,  the  port  city  of  the  corridor,  was 
declared  a  free,  or  independent,  city  under 
the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Although  90  per  cent  of  the  corridor’s  pop¬ 
ulation  was  Polish,  almost  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Danzig  were  German. 

On  March  23,  1939,  Hitler  demanded 
that  Danzig  be  ceded  to  Germany  and  that 
the  Nazis  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  corridor  connecting  Germany 
with  East  Prussia.  Poland  was  suspicious  of 
these  demands  and  appealed  to  Britain 
for  support.  Hitler’s  demands  on  Poland 
convinced  Chamberlain  that  his  efforts  to 
appease  Hitler  had  been  futile.  Therefore, 
England  abandoned  the  policy  of  appease¬ 
ment  and  began  to  take  steps  toward 
preparedness.  Conscription  was  introduced 
and,  in  a  short  time,  British  mifitary 
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expenditures  soared  to  $5  million  a  day. 
Similar  preparations  occurred  in  France. 
Both  nations  warned  Hitler  that,  in  the 
event  of  action  threatening  Pohsh  inde¬ 
pendence,  they  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
Poland. 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
critical.  In  the  months  following  their 
declaration  about  Poland,  Britain  and 
France  competed  with  Germany  for  an 
alliance  with  Russia.  Britain  suggested  that 
a  united  front,  including  the  U.S.S.R., 
be  formed  against  Nazi  aggression.  Stalin, 
who  had  been  ignored  in  the  Munich  crisis 


of  1938  was  not  eager  to  join  the  democ¬ 
racies,  who  had  long  been  antagonistic 
toward  his  regime.  He  also  distrusted 
Hitler,  who  had  persecuted  German  com¬ 
munists.  However,  he  came  to  feel  that 
Hitler  as  a  friendly  enemy  would  be  far 
better  than  Hitler  as  a  fighting  enemy. 
When  the  German  leader  suggested  a  mili¬ 
tary  pact  with  Russia,  Stalin  was  receptive. 
The  Nazi-Soviet  pact  was  signed  on 
August  23,  1939.  Hitler’s  real  motive  was 
to  secure  his  eastern  flank  from  Russian 
attack  when  Germany  would  be  at  war 
with  Poland.  The  pact  appealed  to  Stalin 
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because  it  gave  the  Soviet  Union  time  to 
build  up  its  military  strength. 

Hitler  attacked  Poland.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  September  1,  1939,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  Nazi  troops  crossed  the 
Pohsh  frontier.  The  assault  moved  in  by 
land,  sea,  and  air.  On  September  3  Britain 
demanded  that  the  invasion  be  halted  im¬ 
mediately.  Hitler  did  not  bother  to  answer 
the  ultimatum.  That  same  day  Britain  and 
France  declared  war  on  Germany. 

The  Nazi  technique  was  a  blitzkrieg,  or 
hghtning  war,  which  depended  upon  the 


speed  of  mechanized  armies  following  the 
infiltration  of  fifth  columnists,  or  under¬ 
cover  agents,  who  created  fear  and  dissen¬ 
sion  among  intended  victims.  The  German 
panzer,  or  mechanized,  divisions  rolled 
through  towns  and  villages  and  across  the 
open  country,  crashing  through  barricades 
and  destroying  everything  in  their  paths. 
The  planes  of  the  Luftwaffe  (air  force) 
bombed  civihans  and  military  afike.  The 
Poles,  who  met  the  enemy  with  an  out¬ 
moded  horse  cavalry,  were  overwhelmed. 

Meanwhile,  Russian  forces  advanced 
into  Poland  from  the  east.  Poland  did  not 
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receive  direct  aid  from  the  Allies.  England 
and  France  discovered  that  they  had  very 
little  to  send  and  that  it  -was  already  too 
late  to  help  tlie  Poles.  Resistance  lasted  less 
than  a  month.  By  the  end  of  September 
the  two  invaders  had  conquered  the  coun¬ 
try.  Then,  without  any  hesitation,  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  divided  Poland 
between  them. 

Along  the  Franco-German  border  the 
British  and  French  failed  to  take  the  offen¬ 
sive.  They  believed  that  Nazi  Germany 
could  be  defeated  by  a  naval  blockade  and 
by  firm  Allied  defensive  action  along  the 
Maginot  Line,  the  entrenched  fortifications 
built  by  the  French.  For  almost  seven 
months,  from  September  1939  until  the  end 
of  March  1940,  almost  no  fighting  took 
place  along  the  western  front.  This  period 
was  known  as  the  time  of  the  “phony  war,” 
or  Sitzkrieg. 

Russia  attacked  Baltic  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  took  advantage  of  the  time  it 
had  gained  by  signing  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact. 
With  German  troops  busy  in  Poland  and 
French  and  British  troops  concentrated  on 
the  Maginot  Line,  Russia  forced  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  to  sign  treaties 
granting  the  Soviets  naval  and  air  bases. 
The  Soviet  Union  then  ordered  Finland  to 
surrender  some  of  its  territory  near  Lenin¬ 
grad.  When  the  Finns  refused,  the  Russians 
launched  a  brutal  attack  against  Finland 
in  November  1939.  Finland  met  the  attack 
with  stiff  resistance,  but  the  Russians,  far 
outnumbering  the  Finns,  broke  through 
their  defenses  in  March  1940.  The  Finns 
were  forced  to  surrender  land  and  to  lease 
important  military  bases  to  the  Russians. 

Stalin,  who  was  becoming  increasingly 
distrustful  of  his  German  ally,  began  to 
build  a  buffer  zone  between  Russia  and  the 
German  frontier.  In  June  1940  Russian 
troops  moved  into  Rumania  to  occupy  al¬ 
most  20  thousand  square  miles  of  that 
country.  In  August,  the  Soviet  Union  an¬ 


nexed  the  countries  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia. 

Hitler  seized  Denmark  and  Norway. 
When  the  conquest  of  Poland  had  been 
completed.  Hitler  and  his  generals  took 
advantage  of  inaction  in  the  west  to  plan 
another  bhtzkrieg.  He  turned  to  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries.  On  April  9,  1940,  with¬ 
out  warning.  Hitler’s  paratroopers  (dis¬ 
guised  in  uniforms  of  other  nations)  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  ground  forces  which  in¬ 
vaded  Denmark  and  Norway.  Denmark 
surrendered  without  much  resistance.  Nor¬ 
way  proved  more  stubborn,  but  its  resist¬ 
ance  had  been  softened  in  advance  by  fifth 
columnists.  Foremost  among  them  was  the 
Norwegian  fascist  Vidkun  Quisling,  whose 
name  became  synonymous  with  a  traitor. 
After  months  of  secret  collaboration  with 
the  Nazis,  his  followers  opened  the  way  for 
the  Germans.  Allied  forces  sent  to  aid 
Norway  were  driven  out  by  the  firmly 
entrenched  invaders. 

Hitler  moved  into  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands.  Through  the  conquest  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  Hitler  gained  new 
air  bases,  additional  food  supphes,  and 
valuable  natural  resources.  With  Germany’s 
economy  bolstered.  Hitler  was  ready  to 
begin  a  lightning  war  through  the  Low 
Gountries— Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Netherlands— and  France. 

On  May  10,  1940,  the  Nazi  armies 
launched  a  blitzkrieg  on  the  Western  Front. 
The  Germans  encountered  little  immedi¬ 
ate  resistance  to  their  mass  invasion  of  the 
Low  Gountries.  Merciless  bombings  of  such 
civilian  centers  as  Rotterdam  brought  the 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  on  May  14.  French 
and  British  soldiers  quickly  moved  north¬ 
ward  into  Belgium  in  an  attempt  to  halt  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  a  second  Nazi 
force,  bypassing  the  French  Maginot  Line, 
rushed  through  the  gap  that  had  been 
opened  when  the  Allied  troops  went  to 
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the  aid  of  Belgium.  This  German  force 
swept  through  northwestern  France  and 
pushed  on  toward  the  English  Channel. 
Suddenly,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British 
and  French  soldiers  realized  that  they  were 
trapped  between  the  German  armies  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  tlie  second  German 
force  and  the  English  Channel. 

No  help  for  the  Allied  troops  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  Belgium,  for  King  Leopold 
had  decided  that  his  country’s  position  was 
hopeless.  On  May  28  Belgium  surrendered 
to  Hitler.  The  Allied  forces  then  had  no 
choice  but  to  retreat  to  the  coast  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  where  their  capture  and  destruction 
seemed  inevitable.  However,  in  one  of  the 
most  amazing  events  of  the  war,  England 
called  into  service  more  than  600  civihan 
yachts,  tugs,  barges,  motorboats,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  types  of  marine  craft.  These  civil¬ 
ian  craft  crossed  the  Channel  to  Dunkirk 
under  cover  of  darkness  to  rendezvous  with 
200  British  naval  vessels.  With  the  aid 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  or  R.A.F.,  wliich 
provided  air  protection,  this  hastily  assem¬ 
bled  fleet,  “in  a  miracle  of  deliverance,” 
evacuated  more  than  335  thousand  soldiers 
to  England  by  June  4. 

France  fell  to  the  Nazis.  The  French  had 
placed  so  much  confidence  in  the  Maginot 
Line  that  they  were  otherwise  militarily 
unprepared  to  defend  their  country.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Nazi  fifth  columnists  with  their 
propaganda  methods  had  weakened  the 
French  people  psychologically.  Thus,  when 
the  Nazi  army  arrived,  many  French  sol¬ 
diers  had  little  will  left  to  resist  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Early  in  June  1940,  after  an  all-out 
Nazi  attack,  the  French  army  coUapsed. 
French  government  oflficials  and  thousands 
of  terrorized  French  civihans  and  mihtary 
personnel  fled  to  the  south  of  France. 
Deserted  and  hfeless,  Paris  was  easily 
captured  on  June  14.  Marshal  Henri  Petain 
signed  an  armistice  with  the  Germans 
on  June  22  in  the  same  railroad  car  in 


which  Germany  had  signed  the  agreement 
ending  World  War  1.  The  terms  of  the 
armistice  split  France  into  two  zones.  One 
zone,  known  as  Occupied  France,  included 
northern  France  and  the  Atlantic  coast¬ 
line.  This  zone  was  governed  by  Germany. 
The  second  zone  became  known  as  Unoc¬ 
cupied  France  and  was  administered  by 
Marshal  Petain  at  Vichy.  The  Nazis,  how¬ 
ever,  actually  controlled  Petain’s  Vichy 
government.  For  this  reason  it  was  opposed 
by  many  patriots  who  refused  to  give  up 
hope  for  French  liberty.  These  patriots 
were  represented  in  London  by  an  exile 
government  known  as  the  Free  .  French 
government,  headed  by  Gharles  de  Gaulle. 
The  Free  French  government  sponsored 
an  underground  group  in  France,  the 
Maquis,  which  proved  to  be  an  efiEective 
guerrilla  force  against  the  Nazis  during  the 
rest  of  the  war. 

When  the  German  defeat  of  France 
became  certain,  Mussohni  beheved  that  the 
war  would  soon  be  over.  On  June  10, 1940, 
he  declared  war  on  France  and  Britain  in 
hopes  of  gaining  benefits  for  Italy  at  a 
future  peace  settlement. 

The  Battle  of  Britain  began.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  France  made  Hitler  the  master  of 
the  western  European  continent.  Only  the 
British  Isles  remained  unvanquished. 
Britain  had  not  been  invaded  since  1066, 
when  William  the  Gonqueror  had  done  so. 
In  the  light  of  Hitler’s  successes  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  Britain  realized  the 
extent  of  its  unpreparedness.  This  feeling 
produced  great  alarm  because  Hitler 
seemed  poised  to  order  a  mass  invasion  of 
the  island. 

The  Enghsh  prepared  to  fight,  and 
Prime  Minister  Ghamberlain,  by  now  a 
broken  man,  resigned.  On  May  10,  1940, 
King  George  VI  asked  Winston  Ghurchill 
to  form  a  new  government.  In  the  face 
of  almost  hopeless  odds.  Prime  Minister 
Ghurchill  defied  Hitler  and  his  armies. 
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Early  in  the  War,  Axis  victories  stunned  the  world.  Above,  a  German  panzer  division 
occupies  a  Polish  city  after  a  blitzkrieg  attack.  Allied  morale  reached  a  low  ebb  when 
Anglo-French  forces  were  trapped  at  Dunkirk  in  May  1940;  on  the  opposite  page,  above, 
Allied  troops  await  evacuation  from  the  beach.  In  the  Pacific,  the  Japanese  also  used 
blitzkrieg  tactics.  A  Japanese  aerial  photo,  center  left,  shows  the  prime  target  on 
December  7,  1941 — the  American  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Grim  resistance  finally  slowed 
the  Axis  onslaught.  At  center  right,  Australian  soldiers  in  the  Sahara  Desert  drop  to  the 
ground  as  a  captured  German  tank  suddenly  explodes.  Below,  a  dead  horse  and  an 
abandoned  German  vehicle  testify  to  fierce  fighting  in  the  snows  of  Russia. 
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The  Allied  Offensive 


Late  in  1942,  Allied  forces  began  a  series  of 
offensives  against  the  Axis  powers.  American 
and  British  troops  landed  in  North  Africa  in 
November  and,  after  six  months  of  fighting, 
freed  it  from  German  control.  Below  left, 
American  Coast  Guardsmen  peel  oil-soaked 
clothing  from  a  seaman  rescued  from  the 
water  off  the  African  coast.  A  major  Allied 
move  was  the  D-Day  invasion  on  June  6, 
1944,  which  broke  the  solid  German  front  in 
western  Europe.  At  left,  troops  disembark 
from  ships  at  a  beach  in  Normandy. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  American  fleet  won  de¬ 
cisive  victories  over  the  Japanese  navy,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  battles  of  Midway  and  the 
Coral  Sea  in  early  1942.  As  their  empire 
disintegrated,  the  Japanese  resorted  to  des¬ 
perate  methods.  One  was  the  use  of  suicide 
planes  called  kamikazes,  which  dove  at  war¬ 
ships,  as  shown  at  right.  On  the  Asian  main¬ 
land,  Allied  soldiers  battled  malaria  and 
typhus  as  they  cut  roads  through  thick 
jungles.  Below,  Chinese  troops  carry  supplies 
along  a  jungle  trail  in  Burma. 
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He  rallied  Britain  and  the  entire  free  world 
to  the  defense  of  liberty.  Following  the 
successful  evacuation  at  Dunkirk,  Church¬ 
ill  declared: 

We  shall  defend  our  island  whatever  the 
cost  may  be.  We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches, 
we  shall  fight  on  the  landing  grounds,  we 
shall  fight  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  streets, 
we  shall  fight  on  the  hills;  we  shall  never 
surrender.  .  .  . 

Although  Hitler  began  to  strengthen  his 
navy,  the  invasion  by  sea  never  material¬ 
ized.  Hermann  Goering,  commander  of  the 
Luftwaffe,  had  convinced  Hitler  that  the 
battle  against  Britain  could  be  won  by 
aerial  warfare,  thus  making  the  risk  of 
invasion  by  sea  unnecessary. 

On  August  8, 1940,  the  first  of  Germany’s 
nightly  bombing  missions  droned  over 
Britain.  The  Luftwaffe  concentrated  its 
bombs  on  English  cities  in  hopes  of  quickly 
breaking  Britain’s  will  to  resist.  By  the  end 
of  October,  thousands  of  civilians  had  lost 
their  lives  and  large  areas  of  Britain  had 
been  destroyed.  But  British  morale  was  far 
from  broken. 

The  battle  in  the  air  was  by  no  means 
one-sided.  With  the  help  of  a  new  device 
called  radar  and  a  splendid  fighter  plane 
named  the  Spitfire,  the  R.A.F.  gradually 
gained  superiority  over  the  Luftwaffe.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  the  British  had 
destroyed  almost  twice  the  number  of 
planes  that  they  themselves  had  lost.  Hit¬ 
ler  was  then  forced  to  abandon  his  plan  of 
bombing  Britain  into  submission. 

The  United  States  abandoned  neutrality. 
Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  President  Roosevelt  signed  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  that  allowed  the  United  States  to 
send  arms  to  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  began  to  look  to  its  own 
military  preparedness.  An  immense  arma¬ 
ment  program  that  included  plans  for  a 


two-ocean  navy  was  launched.  In  exchange 
for  fifty  “overage”  destroyers,  the  British 
gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  estab- 
hsh  military  bases  in  Newfoundland  and 
the  West  Indies.  A  Selective  Service  Act 
was  passed  in  1940  to  draft  men  for  the 
armed  forces.  In  1941  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
gave  the  President  the  power  to  sell,  ex¬ 
change,  or  lease  arms  to  a  country  whose 
defense  was  considered  vital  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt 
declared  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
was  rapidly  becoming  the  “arsenal  of 
democracy.” 

United  States  sea  and  air  patrols  were 
established  for  both  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic.  As  1941  progressed,  the  United 
States  ceased  to  be  a  neutral  and  became  a 
full-fledged  but  non-shooting  member  of 
the  Allies. 

In  August  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Ghurchill  met  on  a  British  battle¬ 
ship  ofiF  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  There 
they  drew  up  a  document  known  as  the 
Atlantic  Gharter,  or  Pact.  The  pact  stated 
the  peace  aims  of  the  Allies  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  unity  of  purpose  shared  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  It  declared  that  the 
Allies  sought  no  territorial  changes  that 
did  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned  and  that 
aU  peoples  had  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  forms  of  government.  The  charter 
assured  the  world  that  “after  the  final  de¬ 
struction  of  Nazi  tyranny,”  all  nations 
should  live  in  peace,  free  from  fear  and 
want;  and  that  all  nations  “must  come  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force.” 

As  evidence  of  the  expanding  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war,  its  navy 
began  to  convoy  merchant  vessels  to  a 
point  in  the  Atlantic  south  of  Iceland.  By 
locating  Nazi  underwater  craft.  United 
States  patrol  forces  helped  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  many  German  submarines. 
Germany  retaliated  by  ordering  its  U-boats 
to  attack  American  ships.  In  November 
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1941  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
voted  to  arm  American  merchant  ships. 

The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  won.  The 
struggle  for  control  of  the  seas  had  begun 
with  the  British  naval  blockade  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  Britain 
planted  mines  from  Scotland  to  Norway 
and  across  the  English  Channel.  Since  the 
British  navy  had  nine  times  the  tonnage 
of  Germany’s,  Hitler  realized  the  futility 
of  challenging  Allied  supremacy  at  sea  by 
the  use  of  surface  craft. 

Although  the  Germans  planted  mag¬ 
netic  mines  near  the  approaches  to  British 
harbors,  British  naval  experts  learned  how 
to  neutralize  the  magnetic  fields  of  their 
ships  and  render  them  safe.  The  Germans 
then  resorted  to  a  familiar  alternative: 
U-boat  warfare.  As  in  World  War  I,  it  was 
hoped  that  Britain’s  life  line  could  be  cut 
by  persistent,  unrelenting  attack.  During 
the  early  months  of  the  war,  more  than 
65  Allied  ships  were  destroyed  by  sub¬ 
marines.  The  British  countered  by  organ¬ 
izing  a  convoy  system  with  covering 
aircraft  which  protected  vessels  near  shore. 
The  Nazi  U-boats  inflicted  considerable 
damage  to  Allied  shipping,  but  by  May 
1943  the  antisubmarine  campaign,  which 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  United  States, 
had  succeeded  in  stemming  German 
efforts  to  cripple  Britain. 

The  Axis  overran  the  Balkans.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1940,  following  the  fall  of  France, 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  made  an  alliance  with 
Japan.  This  agreement,  the  Tripartite  Pact, 
called  for  mutual  aid.  Allied  military  an¬ 
alysts  felt  that  Axis  strategy  aimed  at  the 
penetration  of  the  Near  East  so  that  their 
armies  could  join  forces  with  those  of  the 
Japanese. 

In  November  1940  Hungary  and  Ruma¬ 
nia  were  pressured  into  endorsing  the 
Tripartite  Pact,  and  Bulgaria  followed  suit 
the  following  March.  However,  not  all  the 


Balkan  countries  were  ready  to  submit  so 
easily  to  Axis  authority.  In  October  1940 
Italian  troops  moved  into  Greece  and 
demanded  its  surrender.  The  Greeks  an¬ 
swered  by  driving  the  Italians  back  into 
Albania.  In  March  1941  Hitler  demanded 
that  Yugoslavia  join  the  Rome-Berlin  axis. 
The  Yugoslavs  refused,  virtually  daring 
Hitler  to  attack.  Swiftly  and  mercilessly, 
Nazi  panzer  divisions  knifed  into  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Greece.  On  April  17,  twelve 
days  after  the  invasion  began,  Yugoslavia 
capitulated.  Greece  surrendered  three 
days  later. 

The  next  month  Germany  conducted 
the  first  large-scale  airborne  invasion 
in  history  against  the  island  of  Grete. 
Nazi  paratroopers  routed  the  British  from 
their  air  and  naval  bases  there.  The  east¬ 
ern  Mediterranean  area  was  almost  within 
Hitler’s  grasp. 

The  war  spread  to  Africa  and  to  the 
Near  East.  Mussolini  believed  that  Britain 
would  be  unable  to  defend  its  possessions 
in  Africa.  In  August  1940,  Italian  troops 
successfully  invaded  British  Somaliland  in 
eastern  Afriea.  However,  this  victory  was 
short-lived.  In  January  1941,  much  to  Mus- 
sohni’s  surprise,  the  British  took  the  offen¬ 
sive.  By  June  the  Italians  had  surrendered 
almost  all  of  their  territories  in  eastern 
Africa. 

Nor  was  the  war  going  well  for  the 
Italians  in  northern  Africa.  In  April  1941 
Hitler  sent  three  Nazi  armored  divisions  to 
reinforce  the  Italians  in  Libya.  The  long 
distance  along  which  the  Axis  powers 
stretched  their  supply  lines  was  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  but  the  Nazi  Afrika  Korps,  under 
the  command  of  Field  Marshal  Erwin 
Rommel,  proved  effective  in  desert  fight¬ 
ing.  By  June  1941  the  Korps  had  driven 
the  British  to  the  Egyptian  frontier.  When 
Rommel’s  forces  came  within  200  miles  of 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  German  seizure  of  the 
Suez  Ganal  seemed  imminent. 
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Hitler  attacked  the  Soviet  Union.  De¬ 
spite  the  warnings  of  his  generals,  who  re¬ 
called  Napoleon’s  fatal  invasion  of  Russia 
in  1812,  Hitler  decided  to  turn  on  his  Soviet 
ally.  On  June  22,  1941,  Germany  launched 
its  attack  on  Russia,  opening  up  a  battle 
front  1800  miles  long  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Nazis  swept  through 
the  buffer  zone  that  Stalin  had  established 
and  pushed  onward  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Russian  troops  were  forced  to  retreat. 
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As  they  fell  back,  the  Russians  carried 
out  Stalin’s  scorched-earth  policy,  burning 
everything  that  might  be  of  use  to  the 
advancing  German  army.  The  Germans 
continued  their  steady  advance  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Moscow,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1941,  confident  of  success.  Hitler 
boasted  that  victory  was  his. 

However,  Hitler,  like  Napoleon,  had 
underestimated  the  severity  of  the  Russian 


winter.  Snow  soon  blocked  the  roads  to 
Moscow,  and  the  long  Gemran  supply  hnes 
bogged  down  in  the  intense  cold.  German 
soldiers,  who  were  inadequately  clothed 
for  the  climate,  sufiEered  miserably  in  the 
freezing  weather.  Winter  had  brought  the 
German  army  to  a  standstill. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  no  signs  of  surrendering.  Indeed, 
accustomed  to  the  cold  weather,  they 
slowly  prepared  to  counterattack.  Before 
spring  arrived  in  1942,  the  Russians  had 
made  important  gains  against  the  invaders. 

Japan  bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Japanese  had  been  quietly  ex¬ 
tending  their  influence  in  the  Pacific.  They 
had  joined  the  Tripartite  Pact  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1940;  the  following  April  they  signed 
a  separate  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
July  1941  Japan  exerted  pressure  on  the 
Vichy  government  and  gained  permission 
to  station  troops  in  French  Indo-Ghina. 

Although  the  United  States  warned  the 
Japanese  against  any  territorial  expansion 
by  force,  the  Japanese  occupied  Indo- 
Ghina  on  July  24.  President  Roosevelt  im¬ 
mediately  froze  Japanese  credits  in  the 
United  States  and  placed  an  embargo  on 
war  materials  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  demanded  that  trade  between  the 
two  countries  be  resumed.  The  United 
States  rephed  that  trade  would  return  to 
normal  if  the  Japanese  would  support  the 
principle  of  noninterference  in  the  affairs 
of  other  countries. 

A  special  Japanese  peace  envoy  arrived 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  November  1941 
for  the  apparent  purpose  of  reaching  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  trade  problem. 
However,  this  move  was  only  a  camouflage 
for  the  preparation  of  a  treacherous  strike 
against  the  United  States.  On  Sunday, 
December  7,  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
Japanese  planes  attacked  the  United  States 
naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii.  The 
invaders  sank  five  American  battleships 


and  severely  damaged  three  more.  Ap¬ 
proximately  2500  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
civilians  were  killed.  With  United  States 
striking  power  in  the  Pacific  knocked  out 
for  months  to  come,  Japan  formally  de¬ 
clared  war  on  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  By  December  11,  the  United  States 
had  declared  war  upon  all  of  the  Axis 
powers. 

Section  Review 

1.  Why  were  the  Polish  Corridor  and 
Danzig  trouble  spots  prior  to  World  War 
H? 

2.  Why  did  Russia  seek  German  friend¬ 
ship  before  World  War  II? 

3.  Describe  the  background  of  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  evacuation. 

4.  How  many  governments  did  France 
have  during  Nazi  occupation?  What  was 
the  role  of  each? 

5.  What  steps  did  the  United  States  take 
to  aid  the  Allies  prior  to  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack? 

6.  What  major  areas  of  disagreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  were 
under  discussion  when  the  Japanese  struck 
at  Pearl  Harbor? 

2  The  Allies  defeated  the  Axis 

In  January  1942  in  Washington,  D.C., 
twenty-six  nations,  headed  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
pledged  themselves  to  fight  together  imtil 
the  Axis  powers  were  defeated.  These 
countries  referred  to  themselves  formally 
as  the  United  Nations,  although  they  were 
still  popularly  known  as  the  Alffes,  or  Allied 
nations. 

The  United  States,  with  its  great  indus¬ 
trial  capacity,  was  the  main  hope  for  halt¬ 
ing  the  Axis  march  to  victory.  After  Pearl 
Harbor  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
most  gigantic  production  effort  in  history. 
Factories  producing  consumer  goods  were 
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rapidly  converted  into  war  plants.  The 
“arsenal  of  democracy”  began  to  supply  its 
allies  with  the  arms,  munitions,  and  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  halt  the  Axis. 

Axis  power  reached  its  greatest  extent. 
While  the  Allies  were  organizing  their 
forces,  the  Japanese  continued  their  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  Pacific.  In  December  1941  they 
captured  Manila,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and 
Hong  Kong.  By  the  spring  of  1942,  Singa¬ 
pore,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Malaya,  and 
Burma  were  conquered.  Japanese  raids  on 
the  Philippines  forced  American  troops  on 
Bataan  to  surrender. 

In  Africa,  Rommel’s  Korps  continued  to 
score  victories  over  the  British.  By  July 
1942  the  Nazis  were  only  70  miles  from 
Alexandria.  In  Russia  the  Germans  made 
important  gains  early  in  1942 

By  the  spring  of  1942,  Hitler  controlled 
most  of  Europe.  He  now  began  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  the  “master 
race.”  His  seheme— called  the  New  Order- 
involved  exploiting  the  economic  wealth 
of  Europe.  French  food,  Russian  grain, 
Czech  weapons,  Romanian  oil— all  were 
shipped  to  Germany  in  vast  quantities. 
Seven  million  foreign  workers  were  brought 
to  Germany  as  slave  laborers.  A  rule  of 
terror  was  imposed  on  all  eonquered 
peoples. 

The  horrors  of  Nazi  rule  were  most  bru¬ 
tally  directed  against  Jews,  Poles,  Rus¬ 
sians,  Czechs,  Yugoslavs,  and  Gypsies. 
Millions  of  Jews  and  others  were  rounded 
up,  crammed  into  sealed  cattle  cars,  and 
shipped  to  special  death  camps  equipped 
with  poison  gas  chambers  and  cremating 
ovens.  The  Nazis  deliberately  tried  to 
annihilate  the  Jews  as  a  people,  a  policy 
of  race  murder  or  genocide. 

The  tide  turned  against  the  Axis.  In 
the  Pacific  the  Allies  won  two  significant 
victories.  In  May  1942,  Japan  suffered 
heavy  losses  at  the  hands  of  a  United 


States  fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
As  a  result,  the  Japanese  were  prevented 
from  eutting  the  Allied  supply  route  to 
Australia.  In  June,  American  carriers  re¬ 
stored  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the 
Pacific  with  a  decisive  victory  in  the  Battle 
of  Midway. 

In  August  1942  the  German  army  in 
Russia  began  a  strong  attack  on  Stalingrad, 
an  important  industrial  center.  Although 
the  Nazis  entered  the  city,  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  capture  it.  Russian  counterattacks 
in  September  and  October  forced  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  retreat  to  the  countryside.  By 
spring  the  Nazi  position  was  desperate. 
Hitler  lost  the  entire  army  that  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  fight  through  the  winter  at 
Stalingrad. 

Elsewhere,  Allied  victories  became 
more  frequent.  In  November  1942  Field 
Marshal  Bernard  Montgomery’s  British 
armies  forced  the  Afrika  Korps  to  flee  from 
the  gates  of  the  Nile.  Synchronized  with 
this  British  offensive  was  an  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  invasion  of  North  Africa  commanded 
by  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The 
troops  speedily  captured  Casablanca,  Oran, 
and  Algiers  from  the  Vichy  French  forces. 
Between  January  and  May  1943  the  Allies 
completely  defeated  the  Axis  armies  in 
North  Africa.  Eisenhower’s  forces  advanced 
from  the  west  while  Montgomery’s  Eighth 
Army  closed  in  from  the  east.  Rommel’s 
forces,  retreating  up  the  coast  of  Tunisia 
collapsed  in  May  1943. 

Italy  declared  war  on  Germany.  In 
July  1943  the  Allies  invaded  Sicily.  With¬ 
in  two  weeks  Mussolini  was  forced  out 
of  office  and  imprisoned.  A  new  govern¬ 
ment,  formed  by  Marshal  Pietro  Badoglio, 
signed  an  armistice  on  September  8,  sur- 
rending  unconditionally  to  the  Allies  one 
day  before  the  Allied  invasion  of  Italy 
was  scheduled  to  begin. 

Shortly  afterward,  Nazi  forces  rescued 
Mussolini  from  prison  and  took  him  to 
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Behind  the  Lines,  the  war  caused  widespread  death  and  suffering.  In  April 
1942,  the  Japanese  forced  thousands  of  American  and  Filipino  soldiers  on 
Bataan  peninsula  in  the  Philippines  to  march  85  miles  without  food.  Above, 
prisoners  await  orders  to  continue  the  Death  March.  Below  left,  survivors  stare 
numbly  at  wreckage  in  Chungking,  the  Chinese  wartime  capital,  after  a  Japa¬ 
nese  bombing  raid.  Piles  of  bodies  at  Belsen  concentration  camp,  below  right, 
are  grim  evidence  of  Nazi  inhumanity.  During  the  war,  the  Nazi  policy  of  geno¬ 
cide  resulted  in  the  murder  of  6  million  Jews  in  concentration  camps  and  5 
million  other  "undesirables"  in  slave  labor  camps. 
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northern  Italy  where  he  was  installed  by 
Hitler  as  head  of  a  makeshift  government. 
On  October  13,  Badoglio’s  government  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Germany.  Stout  German 
resistance  hindered  the  Allies.  Finally,  on 
June  4,  1944,  the  Allies  entered  Rome. 
However,  the  Germans  continued  to  hold 
northern  Italy  until  the  spring  of  1945. 


Allied  leaders  planned  strategy.  The 
leaders  of  the  Allied  nations  conferred 
frequently  during  the  war  to  coordinate 
activities  and  plan  for  the  future.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1943  Roosevelt  and  Ghurchill  agreed 
at  Gasablanca  in  Morocco  that  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  of  the  Axis  was  the  Allied 
goal.  It  was  here  that  Ghurchill  termed  the 


tlrree  largest  AlHed  nations— the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
—the  Grand  Alliance. 

In  December  1943  the  three  leaders  met 
again  at  Teheran  in  Iran.  Roosevelt  and 
Ghurchill  presented  Stahn  with  plans  for 
tlie  invasion  of  Europe  through  France. 
Stalin  agreed  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Nazis,  the  Soviet  Union  would  join  in  the 
fight  against  Japan.  Finally,  the  leaders  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  agreed  that  a  strong 
international  organization  was  needed  to 
replace  the  League  of  Nations  which  had 
lost  its  influence  by  1939. 


The  Allies  invaded  France.  Plans  for  the 
invasion  of  France  had  been  one  of  the 


major  considerations  of  the  Allies  sinee 
1942.  Preparations  for  the  assault  neared 
the  final  stages  early  in  1944.  A  million  and 
a  half  trained  Allied  troops  massed  in  Great 
Britain;  ships  and  landing  craft  collected  at 
British  ports.  Utmost  secrecy  was  main¬ 
tained.  Diversionary  raids  along  the  Chan¬ 
nel  coast  put  the  Germans  off  guard;  the 
Nazis  did  not  expect  the  Allies  to  invade 
the  Normandy  eoast,  for  this  part  of  the 
French  coast  lacked  natural  ports  and  had 
extreme  tidal  variations.  Furthermore,  it 
was  defended  by  Hitler’s  “Atlantic  Wall,” 
which  included  many  miles  of  underwater 
obstacles. 

“Operation  Overlord,”  under  the  su¬ 
preme  command  of  General  Eisenhower, 
moved  across  the  Channel  on  June  6,  1944. 
The  Germans  were  subjected  to  a  blitz¬ 
krieg,  Allied  style.  Six  hundred  ships  bat¬ 
tered  German  beach  emplacements  while 
paratroopers  were  dropped  behind  the 
German  coastal  defenses.  AlHed  fighter 
planes  outnumbered  the  Luftwaffe  50  to  1. 
After  a  week  of  fighting,  the  invasion  army 
held  a  sixty-mile  strip  of  the  Normandy 
beach.  In  July  the  Allied  armored  divisions 
broke  through  the  German  lines,  opening 
the  door  to  the  rest  of  France.  By  August, 
Paris  was  liberated. 

Germany  was  invaded.  In  October  the 
advancing  Allied  columns  entered  Ger¬ 
many  near  Aachen.  Two  months  later,  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Hitler’s  last  counter¬ 
offensive,  the  German  attack  bent  the 
Allied  lines  back  for  fifty  miles.  This  coun¬ 
terattack  delayed  the  Allies  only  a  month. 
The  advance  of  the  Russians  toward  Berlin 
forced  Hitler  to  dispatch  most  of  his  troops 
and  equipment  to  the  eastern  front,  whieh 
removed  the  last  obstacle  in  the  west. 

As  the  Allied  soldiers  moved  farther  into 
Germany,  they  uncovered  the  horrifying 
truth  of  the  Nazi  coneentration  and  exter¬ 
mination  camps  where  Hitler’s  executioners 
had  destroyed  about  11  million  eivilians 


—Jews,  Poles,  Czechs,  Russians,  and  others 
—whom  the  Nazis  considered  racially 
inferior. 

Germany  surrendered  to  the  Allies.  By 
February  1945  vietory  in  Europe  was  in 
sight  for  the  Allies.  The  three  leaders  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  met  at  Yalta  in  southern 
Russia  to  discuss  peace  terms.  Agreements 
on  territorial  arrangements  and  postwar 
control  of  Germany  constituted  the  main 
business  of  this  meeting.  In  later  years,  this 
conference  became  a  controversial  subject 
because  of  the  number  of  concessions 
granted  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Yalta  Conference, 
Russian  troops  entered  Berlin.  German 
forces  in  Italy  gave  way  to  the  Allies  late 
in  April.  The  final  surrender  of  Germany 
oceurred  on  May  8,  1945. 

A  few  days  earlier.  Hitler  had  com¬ 
mitted  suieide.  In  Italy,  Mussolini  had 
already  been  captured  and  shot  by  Italians. 
The  Allied  nations,  too,  had  lost  a  leader. 
President  Roosevelt  died  on  April  12. 

The  Allies  tightened  the  ring  around 
Japan.  In  October  1944  the  United  States, 
prepared  to  launch  a  full-scale  attack  to 
recapture  the  Philippine  Islands,  landed 
the  Sixth  Army  on  Leyte.  This  attack,  if 
successful,  could  give  the  Allies  the  foot¬ 
hold  needed  to  retake  the  islands.  The 
Japanese,  therefore,  were  determined  to 
hold  Leyte.  For  a  month  a  fieree  battle 
raged,  but  on  December  25,  1944,  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Allied  commander  in 
the  Pacific,  declared  that  the  island  had 
been  seeured  by  United  States  forces.  With 
Leyte  as  a  base  for  air  and  sea  operations, 
most  of  the  Philippines  were  taken  by  May 
1945. 

As  the  war  progressed  in  the  South 
Pacifie,  United  States  planes  bombed  the 
Japanese  home  islands,  and  American  sub¬ 
marines  inflicted  immense  damages  on 
Japanese  shipping.  By  1945  Tokyo  was  in 
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ruins.  Still  the  Japanese  refused  to  respond 
to  American  warnings  of  total  destruction. 
A  planned  invasion  of  Japan  by  land  was 
made  unnecessary  by  the  dropping  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  On  August  6,  1945,  the 
destructive  force  of  20  thousand  tons  of 
dynamite  struck  Hiroshima,  destroying  3 
square  miles  of  the  city  and  wounding  or 
killing  more  than  160  tliousand  persons. 

On  August  9  the  Soviet  Union  declared 
war  on  Japan,  and  Russian  troops  invaded 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  On  the  same  day  a 
second  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Naga¬ 
saki  after  the  Japanese  refused  to  surren¬ 
der.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  warned 
that  more  bombs  would  follow  unless  an 


immediate  surrender  was  secured.  With  no 
choice  remaining,  Japan  agreed  to  United 
States  demands.  On  September  2,  1945,  the 
Japanese  signed  the  surrender  document, 
ending  a  war  that  had  lasted  six  years  and 
one  day. 

Section  Review 

1.  Describe  the  AlHed  African  campaign. 

2.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion? 

3.  What  agreements  were  reached  at  the 
Casablanca,  Teheran,  and  Yalta  confer¬ 
ences? 

4.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  battles  of 
the  Coral  Sea,  Midway,  and  Leyte. 


Chapter  8  A  Review 


Although  Great  Britain  and  France  allowed 
Czechoslovakia  to  be  sacrificed,  they  refused 
to  stand  by  idly  when  the  Nazis  threatened 
Poland.  Stalin,  failing  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Britain  and  France,  concluded  a  pact 
with  Hitler. 

Germany’s  attack  on  Poland  in  1939  started 
World  War  II.  Great  Britain  and  France  im¬ 
mediately  declared  war  on  Germany.  The 
Russians  took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation 
of  the  powers  in  order  to  gain  land  in  Finland 
and  the  Baltic  countries.  After  the  fall  of 
Poland,  Hitler  turned  to  the  Scandinavian  na¬ 
tions.  Denmark  was  easily  defeated,  and  Nor¬ 
way’s  surrender  came  soon  after.  Next,  Hitler 
attacked  the  Low  Countries.  Allied  forces  were 
trapped  on  the  French  coast  at  Dunkirk  but 
were  miraculously  rescued  by  a  fleet  of  civilian 
craft.  Outflanking  the  Maginot  Line,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  poured  into  France.  In  June  1940  the 
demoralized  and  defeated  French  accepted 
armistice  terms  which  split  the  country  in  two. 

With  the  western  European  continent  un¬ 
der  Nazi  control,  Hilter  began  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  He  met  stiff  resistance.  In  the  Battle 
of  the  Atlantie  the  German  submarine  menace 
was  brought  under  control  by  the  Allies.  In 
the  Balkans  and  eastern  Europe  the  Axis 


gained  early  successes,  although  the  Itahans 
were  thrown  back  in  Greece.  Mussofini  also 
suffered  reverses  in  North  Africa,  but  by  June 
1941  Hitler’s  Afrika  Korps  threatened  the  Suez 
Canal.  On  June  22,  1941,  Hitler  attaeked  the 
Soviet  Union.  Steadily  advancing  toward  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  Germans  were  stopped  by  a  severe 
Russian  winter  and  a  strong  counterattaek. 

Japan  had  become  a  member  of  the  Axis  in 
September  1940.  On  Deeember  7,  1941,  it 
attaeked  the  United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  brought  the  Americans  oflficiaUy  into 
World  War  H.  But  the  United  States  had  al¬ 
ready  proven  an  invaluable  friend  to  the  Allies 
in  Europe  by  serapping  its  policy  of  neutrality 
and  materially  aiding  the  Allies.  United  States 
war  production  reached  new  heights  as  Axis 
expansion  continued.  In  crucial  battles  fought 
in  the  Coral  Sea  and  at  Midway,  the  American 
navy  dealt  severe  blows  to  the  Japanese.  The 
Germans  suffered  the  most  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  war  at  Stalingrad  early  in  1943  and  by 
May  were  defeated  in  North  Africa  also.  Sicily 
was  invaded  in  July. 

At  Casablanea  and  at  Teheran,  the  Allied 
leaders  met  to  discuss  war  plans  and  post¬ 
war  questions.  By  1944  AUied  strength  was 
beginning  to  tell.  France  was  invaded  in  June, 
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and  Paris  was  liberated  in  August.  As  Allied 
troops  moved  into  Germany,  they  unearthed 
the  horrors  of  Nazi  concentration  camps.  With 
the  victory  in  Europe  in  sight,  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin  met  at  Yalta  in  February 
1945.  A  few  weeks  later,  Russian  troops  en¬ 
tered  Berlin.  German  forces  in  Italy  also  fell 
before  the  Allies,  and  on  May  8  victory  in 
Europe  was  proclaimed.  In  the  Pacific,  the 
United  States  recovered  most  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  May  1945.  Japan  was  subjected  to 
severe  bombings  and  surrendered  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  decided  to  use  the  atomic  bomb 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  World  War  II 
ended  on  September  2,  1945. 

The  Time 

Arrange  the  following  possible  newspaper 
headlines  in  chronological  order. 

1.  Allies  Invade  Normandy 

2.  Nazis  Sign  Pact  With  Russia 

3.  Japs  Bomb  Pearl  Harbor 

4.  Fighting  Rages  in  Battle  of  the  Bulge 

5.  Japan  Surrenders 

6.  Germans  Capture  Paris 

7.  Britain,  France  Declare  War  on 
Germany 

8.  United  States  Enters  War 

9.  Allied  Leaders  Meet  at  Yalta 

10.  Jap  Fleet  Routed  in  Coral  Sea 

11.  Hitler  Moves  Into  Poland 

12.  Churchill  Forms  Government  in 
England 

13.  Italy  Surrenders  to  Allies 

14.  Atomic  Bomb  Levels  Hiroshima 

15.  War  in  Europe  Ends 

The  Place 

1.  Locate  Danzig  and  the  Pohsh  Corridor 
and  tell  their  significance  to  events  prior  to 
World  War  11. 

2.  Why  did  Great  Britain  especially  fear 
German  advances  in  North  Africa? 

3.  Locate  the  sites  of  the  following  confer¬ 
ences  and  tell  what  was  discussed  at  each: 
Casablanca,  Teheran,  Yalta.  What  was  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  where  was  it  signed? 

4.  Locate  Pearl  Harbor  and  tell  its  signifi¬ 
cance  to  World  War  II. 


5.  Name  three  important  Allied  victories 
in  the  Pacific  and  locate  the  site  of  each. 

6.  What  events  of  World  War  H  occurred 
at  Dunkirk;  Stalingrad;  Leyte;  Hiroshima? 
Locate  each  of  these  places. 

The  People 

1.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  countries 
of  the  Grand  Alliance? 

2.  What  role  did  each  of  the  following  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  play  during  World  War  II? 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Erwin  Rommel  Douglas  MacArthur 

Hermann  Goering  Bernard  Montgomery 

3.  Who  replaced  Mussolini  when  Italy  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Allies? 

4.  For  what  has  Vidkun  Quisling’s  name 
come  to  stand? 

5.  What  roles  did  Marshal  Phihppe  Petain 
and  General  Charles  de  Gaulle  play  in 
France’s  participation  in  World  War  II? 

Historical  Terms 

1.  Define  the  follovHng  German  terms  as 
applied  to  World  War  II:  blitzkrieg,  panzer, 
Luftwaffe,  Afrika  Korps. 

2.  What  were  fifth  columnists? 

3.  The  Free  French  government  and  the 
Maquis  resisted  German  occupation  of  France. 
What  were  they? 

4.  With  what  countries  were  the  terms 
“scorched-earth”  policy  and  “arsenal  for  de¬ 
mocracy”  associated  during  World  War  H? 
What  was  meant  by  each  term? 

5.  What  was  the  Maginot  Line?  “Opera¬ 
tion  Overlord”?  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge? 

6.  Who  were  the  signers  of  the  Tripartite 
Pact? 

Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  Why  were  Hitler’s  troops  so  successful 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

2.  If  the  Japanese  had  not  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor,  do  you  think  the  United  States  would 
have  entered  the  war?  Explain  your  answer. 

3.  What  lesson  could  Hitler  have  learned 
from  Napoleon’s  experience  in  Russia? 

4.  Describe  the  work  of  fifth  columnists. 
How  successful  were  they? 
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What  will  the  world  be  like  in  the 
year  2003?  Since  historians  are  not 
oracles,  they  are  reluctant  to  predict.  Is  it 
possible,  then,  to  take  a  backward  glance 
at  the  future?  Despite  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction,  it  is  a  challenging  idea,  and 
one  American  university  was  tempted  to 
try  it.  In  1973  the  school  offered  an  unu¬ 
sual  course.  The  oIBcial  bulletin  stated: 

The  following  course  description  could  pos¬ 
sibly  appear  in  an  educational  program  in  the 
year  2003  a.d.  It  is  offered  during  the  spring 
1973  semester  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  future  in  terms  of  the  past. 

Timespan:  2003  A.D.  Minus  30. 

Beginning  with  manspecies  first  serious 
steps  in  the  early  1970s  to  control  his  life- 
environ,  the  world  has  evolved  into  today’s 
Quasi-Utopia.  The  contemprobs  of  what  were 
then  called  “pollution,”  “population  explo¬ 
sion,”  “institutionalized  religion,”  “families,” 
“linear  learning,”  and  “warfare,”  gave  way  to 
latestops  and  transformed  “people”  headed 
toward  extinction  into  provita  on  the  threshold 
of  ultimastate. 


This  communiseries  traces  the  d^elopment 
of  the  past  30  years  to  show  how  manspecies 
recog-dealt  with  early  contemprobs  and 
achieved  his  presentime. 

The  tone  of  the  course  description  is 
strongly  optimistic.  It  suggests  that  in  the 
closing  decades  of  the  20th  century 
human  beings  at  last  learned  how  to  bring 
their  critical  problems  under  control.  Is 
this  too  rosy  a  prediction?  The  available 
evidence  provides  no  clear-cut  answers. 
In  the  three  decades  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  science  and  technology  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
previous  thirty  years.  They  helped  make 
the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century  the  best 
of  times  for  many  people. 

Other  people  considered  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  the  worst  of  times.  Living  in  country 
shacks  or  city  slums,  on  little  or  no  in¬ 
come,  they  saw  no  hope  of  escape  from 
their  misery  and  despair.  Their  plight  was 
complicated  by  another  crucial  prob¬ 
lem— the  tremendous  growth  in  popula- 
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tion  throughout  the  world.  The  population 
increase  enlarged  and  multiplied  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  political  development  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  all  countries,  particularly 
in  the  new  and  underdeveloped  nations  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  Indeed, 
the  challenge  of  raising  living  standards 
for  “manspecies”  in  the  face  of  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  became  one  of  the  most 
important  “contemprobs”  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  world. 

The  United  Nations  organization, 
formed  in  1945  by  fifty  nations  at  San 
Francisco,  planned  for  the  improvement 
of  living  conditions  in  all  nations,  as  well 
as  for  greater  understanding  among  all 
peoples,  reduction  of  arms,  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  The  UN  furnished 
a  forum  where  nations  could  discuss  and 
act  upon  problems  that  confronted  them. 
As  a  kind  of  “town  meeting”  of  the  world, 
the  UN  provided  opportunities  for  serious 
problems  to  be  ventilated. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  the  UN  was  the 
cooperation  of  the  major  powers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Allied  friendship,  born  of  necessity 
in  World  War  II,  languished  in  peacetime. 
A  Cold  War  resulted,  with  two  ideological 
camps  competing  with  and  fearful  of  each 
other. 

By  the  early  1970’s  this  so-called  Cold 
War  showed  signs  of  abating,  or  at  least  of 
entering  a  new  phase.  The  Cold  War  ri¬ 
vals  moved  cautiously  toward  establishing 
more  stable  relationships  with  one  anoth¬ 
er.  The  Soviet  Union  abandoned  its  more 
militant  policies  in  Europe,  fostered  trade 
and  cultural  exchanges,  and  sought  agree¬ 
ments  on  specific  issues.  Nor  was  Moscow 
any  longer  able  to  speak  with  unchal¬ 
lenged  authority  within  the  Communist 
world.  For  its  part  the  United  States  grad¬ 
ually  accepted  the  division  of  Europe, 
ended  ten  years  of  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  initiated  friendly 
relations  with  Communist  China. 
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1900 


1940 


UN  Charter 

end  of  World  War  II 
division  of  Germany 

Truman  Doctrine  Marshall  Plan  Cold  War  Cominform 


NATO 


Korean  conflict 

Eisenhower 

Geneva  conference 

Warsaw  Pact 

Suez  Canal  crisis  Khrushchev 

Hungarian  revolt 

Common  Market 

Castro  coup  d'etat 

De  Gaulle 

1950 


1960 


Kennedy 


Johnson 


Cuban  missile  crisis 


Brezhnev  and  Kosygin 


civil  rights  marches 


instruments  landed  on  the  moon 

Nixon  students  and  workers  strike  in  France 


1970 

East  Germany  recognized 
Nixon  visits  China  and  Russia 


Although  the  uncertainties  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  20th  century  at  times  ap¬ 
peared  overwhelming,  other  encouraging 
signs  were  visible.  Western  Europe  made 
a  miraculous  economic  recovery  during 
the  postwar  years.  From  the  rubble  left  by 
wartime  bombing  emerged  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  communities  that  Europe  had  seen 
in  its  long  history.  Promising  also  was  the 
growth  of  economic  unity  among  Europe¬ 
an  nations.  Although  the  UN  had  not 
achieved  its  more  optimistic  expectations 
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AND  ASIA 


Syria 

Lebanon 

Philippines 

Jordan 

India/Pakisfan  Burma 

Japanese  canstitution 

Israel 

Indonesia 

Communist  regime  in  China 

Libya 

Japanese  peace  treaty 

Indo-China 

divided  Laos 

1 

Cambodia  Algerian  war 

Tunisia 

Morocco 

Sudan 

Malaya 

Zaire 

South  Africa 

Nigeria 

it"  ^ 

Vietnam  war  expanded 

Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 

Southern  Yemen 

Nigerian  civil  war 

Rhodesia 

People's  Republic  of  Chino  in  UN  Bangladesh 

Cease-fire  in  Vietnam  Cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East 
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1900 

Wright  brothers'  flight 

Special  Theory  of  Relativity  Fauvism  Cubism 

Dadaism 

radio  broadcasting  began  insulin 

Surrealism  scientific  management 
nontonality  and  polytonality  in  music 
commercial  aviation 

experimental  TV  broadcasting 
sulfa  drugs  uranium  atom  split 

1940 

antibiotics 

Atomic  Age  controlled  atomic  chain  reaction 

nonrepresentational  art 


atomic  bomb 


widespread  industrial  automation 

Nineteen  Eighty-Four 


computers  in  general  use 

world-wide  recognition  of  need  for  education 
new  technological  revolution  in  agriculture 
DNA 

polio  vaccine  tested 

Doctor Jhivago 

Sputnik  Space  Age 


1950 


first  scheduled  jet  airline  flights 


1960 


pop  art 


op  art 


first  manned  space  flight 

first  live  intercontinental  telecasts 


megalopolis 

electromedia 

first  human  heart  transplants 

automobile  pollution  control  AID  moon  landing 

1970 

world  population  approximately  3,600<000,000 


during  its  first  thirty  years,  it  succeeded 

laudably  in  economic  and  social  reform. 

✓ 

The  picture  at  the  beginning  of  this 
unit  is  a  photomicrogram  of  a  DNA  mole¬ 
cule  taken  by  Roman  Vishniac.  Since  DNA 
is  the  basic  genetic  material,  analysis  of 
its  structure  is  expected  to  provide  know¬ 
ledge  capable  of  shaping  the  future  of 
human  beings  as  a  species.  Scientific  de¬ 
velopments  hold  both  promise  and  menace, 
depending  upon  the  human  capacity  to 
understand  and  use  them. 


Throughout  their  long  existence, 
human  beings  have  been  not  only  prob¬ 
lem  makers  but  also  problem  solvers.  The 
most  important  lesson  of  world  history  is 
to  understand  that  though  problems  con¬ 
tinually  arise,  they  can  be  resolved 
through  human  effort  and  will.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  is  that  “contemprobs”  be  “recog- 
dealt”  with.  That  is  no  assurance  we  will 
ever  reach  “ultimastate,”  but  problem 
solving  is  the  way  of  human  progress  and 
civilization. 
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In  the  rapidly  changing  world  after  1945,  big  nations  and  small 
CHAPTER  9  1945—  grappled  with  internal  disorders,  and  the  two  superpowers  some¬ 

times  hovered  on  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster.  The  painting  at  left 
evokes  the  feeling  of  instability  in  this  period,  while  the  meeting 
in  1972  between  Soviet  Communist  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
United  States  President  Richard  Nixon  suggests  the  start  of  a  more 
stable  relationship  between  the  two  superpowers. 


The  report  read  like  something  from 
science  fiction: 

Far  down  in  the  gray  concrete  vitals  of 
the  Pentagon,  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s  “War 
Room,”  a  handful  of  red-eyed,  weary,  uni¬ 
formed  men  sat  on  a  balcony,  stared  down 
into  a  plastic-trimmed  nightmare  of  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  pondered  the  fate  of  the  world. 
Panoramic  screens  scanned  U.S.  outposts 
around  the  globe,  bulb-clustered  boxes 
showed  troop  movements,  lighted  maps 
flashed  with  blobs  of  color,  each  indicating  a 
nuclear  warplane  or  missile  aimed  and 
“cocked”  at  millions  of  human  beings  who 
fived  on  in  ignorance  of  their  peril. 

The  target:  the  Soviet  Union.  Detonation: 
hours  away. 

The  reporter  was  describing  an  episode 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October 
1962.  The  crisis  was  resolved  peacefully, 
but  it  revealed  the  degree  to  which  the 
allies  of  World  War  II  had  become  post¬ 
war  rivals.  The  crisis  also  showed  how 
profoundly  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons 
affected  the  postwar  world.  In  the  Cuban 
erisis,  all-out  war  (nuclear  war)  had 
raised  the  specter  of  total  annihilation.  In 
such  a  war  there  eould  be  no  victors.  That 
realization  helped  prevent  a  holoeaust  in 
October  1962. 

In  1939  no  one  eould  have  predicted 
the  decline  of  European  politieal  domi¬ 
nance  and  the  rise  of  two  superpowers. 
Few  knew  of  atomic  energy  and  its  im¬ 
pact,  or  the  growth  of  an  ideological,  po¬ 
litical,  and  military  division  between  the 
Western  and  Communist  nations.  The 
eruption  of  a  vast  tide  of  anti-colonial  rev¬ 
olutions  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  which  is  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter,  seemed  remote  to  most  peo¬ 
ple  in  1939.  But  these  far-reaching  and 
unexpected  developments  were  an  after- 
math  of  World  War  II. 

The  impact  of  World  War  II  profound¬ 
ly  upset  the  pattern  of  relationships  that 


had  previously  existed  between  nations. 
The  emergence  of  new  power  conflicts, 
ideological  rivalries,  and  nationalist  strug¬ 
gles  ushered  in  an  era  of  anxiety.  Rapid 
changes  made  the  world  seem  unstable 
and  even  dangerous.  For  over  twenty -five 
years  nations  big  and  small,  young  and 
old,  sought  in  various  ways  to  find  secu¬ 
rity  for  themselves.  Only  after  many  crises 
and  confrontations  did  there  gradually 
begin  to  emerge  a  new  pattern  of  interna¬ 
tional  relationships  that  seemed  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  stability.  This  chapter  de¬ 
scribes  the  seareh  for  stability  that  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II. 
Chapter  9  shows  how: 

1.  Nations  went  from  World  War  II  to 
Cold  War. 

2.  The  Soviets  dominated  Eastern  Europe. 

3.  The  Amerieas  faced  unique  problems. 

4.  Nations  began  a  quest  for  coexistence. 

1  Nations  went  from  World  War  II 
to  Cold  War 

Tliere  was  great  rejoieing  throughout 
the  world  in  1945  that  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  war  in  history  had  ended,  but  win¬ 
ning  the  peace  proved  difiBcult. 

World  War  II  created  unprecedented 
devastation.  When  the  guns  at  last  fell 
silent,  vast  stretches  of  Europe,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  lay  in  ruins.  At  least  17  million  soldiers 
and  as  many  million  civilians  had  lost 
their  lives.  In  many  areas  no  distinction 
had  been  made  between  the  military  and 
the  home  fronts.  Constant  bombing  had 
made  a  shambles  of  many  cities  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles  of  farmland.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  people  had  lost  their  homes. 

Yet,  unlike  the  years  after  World  War 
I,  no  threat  of  revolution  appeared  in 
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Western  Europe.  Most  Western  Europe¬ 
ans  were  too  exhausted,  too  war  weary,  to 
think  of  revolution.  To  be  sure,  revolutions 
did  occur  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment. 

Wartime  unity  began  to  crack.  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  had  called  the  three  largest 
Allied  nations— the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union— the  Grand 
Alliance.  These  three  nations  cooperated 
reasonably  well  as  long  as  their  chief  con¬ 
cern  was  to  crush  the  Nazis.  But  when  the 
downfall  of  Hitler  became  obvious,  the  ce¬ 
ment  of  military  necessity  that  held  the 
Grand  Alliance  together  weakened. 

Serious  doubts  arose  between  the 
Anglo-American  Allies  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
They  became  evident  at  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  wartime  conference— the  meeting  of 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin  at  Yalta  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  February  1945. 

The  Grand  Alliance  issued  the  Decla¬ 
ration  on  Liberated  Europe,  in  which  it 
agreed  that  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
should  solve  their  problems  through  freely 
elected  democratic  governments.  After 
Yalta,  however,  Stalin  made  clear  that  he 
would  tolerate  only  Communist  regimes 
in  those  areas  occupied  by  the  Red  Army. 
From  his  point  of  view  the  security  of 
Russia  could  be  insured  only  by  having 
friendly.  Communist  countries  on  its  west¬ 
ern  border. 

Differences  concerning  Germany  were 
even  greater.  Stalin,  anxious  that  Germa¬ 
ny  should  never  again  be  strong  enough  to 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union,  wanted  to  im¬ 
pose  a  harsh  peace  treaty.  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  needed  Stalin’s  cooperation  in 
the  war  with  Japan,  so  they  agreed  at 
Yalta  to  temporary  measures  until  a  final 
peace  settlement  could  be  worked  out: 
Germany  would  be  divided  into  four 
zones,  with  Britain,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  France  as  its  governors. 


Each  country  would  occupy  and  govern 
one  zone.  Berlin,  located  within  the  Soviet 
zone,  would  be  occupied  and  adminis¬ 
tered  jointly  by  the  four  powers.  This 
“temporary”  measure  became  the  basis  of 
the  postwar  “German  problem.” 

Late  in  July  1945,  after  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  was  over,  representatives  of  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
met  in  Potsdam,  a  suburb  of  Berlin.  By 
that  time,  disagreements  had  become 
much  deeper  over  many  questions  such  as 
the  government  and  boundaries  of  Po¬ 
land,  the  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
German  reparations.  Again  only  tempo¬ 
rary  measures  could  be  agreed  upon;  all 
final  peace  treaties  were  postponed.  In 
the  meantime,  Germany  was  being  dis¬ 
armed,  demilitarized,  and  denazified. 

The  United  Nations  was  established. 
In  October  1944,  delegates  from  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  The  delegates  drafted  a 
charter  for  a  United  Nations  organization, 
which  was  approved  in  principle  at  Yalta 
in  February  1945.  In  June  1945,  represent¬ 
atives  of  fifty  nations  signed  the  charter  at 
San  Francisco,  and  by  October  of  that 
year,  twentv-nine  nations  had  ratified  it, 
thus  establishing  the  United  Nations 
(UN)  as  a  formal  organization.  Two 
major  bodies  of  the  organization  were 
created:  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Gouncil.  All  member  nations 
were  to  be  represented  in  the  General  As- 
semblv.  The  Securitv  Gouncil  was  to  have 
five  permanent  members,  as  well  as  six 
others  elected  for  two-vear  tenns  bv  mem- 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Ghina,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  and  the  United  States  (the 
great  powers  of  the  world)  were  made 
permanent  members  of  the  Securitv 
Gouncil.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
council  was  to  maintain  peace.  On  all 
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major  decisions,  a  unanimous  vote  by  the 
five  permanent  members  was  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus,  in  using  the  right  of  veto,  any 
one  of  these  five  members  could  prevent 
action  on  any  major  decision.  If  the  great 
powers  disagreed,  the  Security  Council 
could  not  function  effectively  as  a  peace¬ 
keeping  agency. 

Originally,  the  General  Assembly  was 
designed  to  be  less  important  than  the  Se- 
curitv  Council.  The  assembly  could  dis¬ 
cuss  any  problem  and  recommend  a  solu¬ 
tion,  but  it  had  no  power  of  enforcement. 
However,  the  frequent  use  of  the  veto  by 
the  Soviet  Union  had  so  paralyzed  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  by  1950  that  it  was  decided 
to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  General 
Assembly.  From  then  on,  if  the  Security 
Council  were  blocked  by  a  veto,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  could  authorize  emergency 
action  on  its  own.  In  addition,  UN  mem¬ 
bership  grew  from  the  original  fifty  mem¬ 


bers  in  1945  to  132  in  1973.  Because  most 
of  the  new  members  were  states  of  Asia 
and  Africa  that  had  become  independent 
after  1945,  the  change  gave  Asian  and  Af¬ 
rican  states  a  majority  in  the  Assembly. 

The  war  left  troublesome  legacies. 
Discussions  concerning  peace  treaties  with 
the  defeated  Axis  powers  dragged  on 
and  on.  In  February  1947,  treaties  were  fi¬ 
nally  signed  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Rumania.  All  were  required  to 
pay  reparations,  to  limit  their  armed 
forces,  and  to  accept  minor  territorial 
changes.  Finland,  which  had  been  forced 
by  the  Nazis  into  an  alliance,  had  at¬ 
tacked  Russia  in  1941.  For  its  part  in  the 
war,  Finland  had  to  pay  reparations  and 
yield  territory  to  Russia. 

The  negotiations  over  these  treaties  re¬ 
vealed  the  extent  to  which  the  former 
Allies  had  come  to  distrust  one  another. 
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The  Russians  sought  to  gain  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  terms  possible  for  Bulgaria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Rumania  because  the  Russians 
were  preparing  those  nations  to  become 
obedient  Soviet  satellites.  The  Western 
powers  worked  equally  as  hard  on  behalf 
of  Italy. 

The  antagonisms  between  the  two  sides 
was  aggravated  by  differences  over  Ger¬ 
many.  The  U.S.S.R.  wished  to  extract 
heavy  reparations  from  Germany  to  re¬ 
build  its  own  devastated  country,  and  also 
to  transform  its  occupation  zone  in  Ger¬ 
many  into  another  satellite.  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  rec¬ 
ognized  that  Germany  was  the  industrial 
heart  of  Europe.  If  Europe  were  to  revive, 
then  Germany  must  be  economically  reha¬ 
bilitated,  within  a  democratic  framework. 
To  the  Russians,  an  economically  strong 
Germany  raised  fears  of  a  possible  future 
German  attack. 

By  early  1947  the  “temporary”  division 
of  Germany  took  on  a  more  permanent 
character,  and  the  possibility  of  a  German 
peace  treaty  became  remote.  Each  oc¬ 
cupying  nation  guided  developments  in 
its  zone  according  to  its  own  aims. 

The  era  of  the  Cold  War  began.  The 
term  Cold  War  was  first  used  by  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  in  1948  to  describe  hostile 
relations  between  the  Soviets  and  nations 
in  the  West. 

The  Cold  War  arose  immediately  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II  as  wartime  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  West¬ 
ern  nations  broke  down.  Relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  on  one  side  and 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the  other 
came  into  headlong  collision.  This  dis¬ 
agreement  led  Winston  Churchill  to  de¬ 
clare  in  1946:  “Erom  Stettin  in  the  Baltic 
to  Trieste  in  the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtain 
has  descended  across  the  Continent.” 

Thereafter,  two  nations,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  dominated 


the  world  scene,  and  no  other  nation 
could  match  either  of  them  in  industrial 
strength  or  military  might.  Relations  be¬ 
tween  them  became  extremely  sensitive. 

NATO  was  established.  Between  1947 
and  1953  the  Cold  War  reached  its  frig¬ 
id  extreme.  In  March  1947  Britain  in¬ 
formed  the  United  States  of  its  inability  to 
continue  supplying  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Both  of  these  two  countries  were 
in  danger:  Greece  from  a  civil  war  led  by 
Communist  partisans,  and  Turkey  from 
Soviet  pressure  to  share  control  of  two 
vital  straits,  the  Bosporus  and  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  The  United  States  government  re¬ 
sponded  with  the  Truman  Doctrine,  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  supplying  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  Truman  Doctrine  became 
the  basis  of  a  new  American  policy  to 
“contain”  communism,  that  is,  to  prevent 
it  from  spreading  beyond  its  already  es¬ 
tablished  borders. 

However,  more  than  guns  were  needed 
to  contain  communism.  Europe  needed 
political  stability  and  that,  in  turn,  de¬ 
pended  upon  a  restoration  of  its  economic 
health.  In  June  1947  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  an¬ 
nounced  a  broad  program  of  economic  aid 
to  all  European  nations,  including  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  Stalin  saw  this  program 
as  an  anti-Communist  maneuver  and  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  the  satellite  countries  to 
participate.  Therefore,  only  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  received  Marshall  Plan 
aid.  When  the  program  ended  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1951,  the  total  cost  had  run  to  $13  bil¬ 
lion.  Thanks  to  this  extraordinary  invest¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  and  the  efforts 
of  the  European  people.  Western  Europe 
made  an  astounding  economic  recovery 
and  preserved  its  democratic  institutions. 

With  Stalin’s  rejection  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  in  the  summer  of  1947,  a  sequence  of 
events  decisively  split  the  two  ideological 
camps.  To  counter  United  States  policy. 
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the  Communist  parties  of  France,  Italy, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviet  satellites 
organized  the  Cominform  ( Communist 
Information  Bureau).  The  Cominform 
coordinated  activities  of  various  Commu¬ 
nist  parties.  In  November  1947  it  support¬ 
ed  a  general  strike  by  the  Communist- 
dominated  trade  unions  in  France,  and  for 
a  month  France  appeared  to  be  falling  to 
the  Communists.  Strong  countermeasures 
by  the  French  government  swung  the  na¬ 
tion  away  from  the  radical  left.  No  sooner 
was  the  crisis  in  France  weathered  than 
the  Western  world  was  shocked  by  the 
news  in  February  1948  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  had  forcibly  seized  full  control  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  and  Americans, 
unable  to  obtain  Russian  cooperation  in 
reviving  Cennany,  proceeded  to  set  up  a 
separate  West  Gemian  government  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  Russian  objections.  The  Soviets 
retaliated  in  June  1948  and  tried  to  force 
the  Western  powers  out  of  Berlin  by  im¬ 
posing  a  land  blockade  on  tlie  city.  The 
West  responded  with  a  massive  airlift, 
ferrying  in  food  and  fuel  to  the  stricken 
city  by  airplane  until  May  1949,  when  the 
Soviets  lifted  the  blockade. 

In  September  1949  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  was  oflBcially  proclaimed 
in  West  Germany,  and  in  October  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  East  Germany. 

This  sequence  (the  Greek  civil  war  in 
1946-1949,  general  strikes  in  France,  the 
coup  d’etat  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
Berlin  blockade)  persuaded  Western 
leaders  that  Stalin’s  aim  was  to  upset  and 
conquer  Western  Europe.  To  guard 
against  this  danger,  twelve  Western  na¬ 
tions  signed  a  pact  (the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty)  in  1949,  agreeing  to  defend  one 
another  if  attacked. 

The  twelve  nations  were  Belgium,  Brit¬ 
ain,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Nor¬ 


way,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States. 
They  established  the  North  Atlantic  Trea¬ 
ty  Organization  (NATO).  Having  its 
own  military  force,  it  became  the  shield 
against  Soviet  aggression  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  (Greece  and  Turkey  joined  NATO 
in  1952,  and  West  Germany  joined  in 
1955.) 

The  Korean  conflict  broke  out.  In 
June  1950  the  Cold  War  suddenly  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe 
into  Asia.  Korea,  like  Germany,  had  been 
“temporarily”  divided  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  Soviet  Union  controlled  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
United  States  controlled  the  south.  The 
Soviets  had  created  a  puppet  Communist 
government  in  the  north,  and  they  refused 
to  accept  a  proposal  by  the  United  States 
to  hold  elections  in  all  of  Korea  under  UN 
supervision.  As  a  result,  elections  were 
held  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
created. 

In  June  1950  North  Korea  invaded 
South  Korea.  The  attack  was  probably  en¬ 
couraged,  if  not  incited,  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  recently  established  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  China  in  the  belief  that 
victory  would  be  quickly  won.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  branded  the  invasion  an  act  of 
aggression,  and  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man,  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  So¬ 
viet  boycott  of  the  UN  Security  Council, 
persuaded  that  body  to  take  prompt  mili¬ 
tary  action.  Altogether,  sixteen  UN  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  United  States,  sent 
troops  to  Korea,  which  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur.  Fighting  was  fierce  and  increased  in 
intensitv  when  Communist  China  sent  in 
troops  in  November  1950.  The  conflict 
continued  until  July  1953  when  an  armi¬ 
stice  was  signed,  dividing  Korea  much  as 
it  had  been  before  the  Communist  attack 
began. 
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The  Korean  war  was  a  limited  war. 
Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States 
wished  to  see  the  war  expanded;  there¬ 
fore,  both  carefully  refrained  from  using 
atomic  weapons.  Beyond  that,  each  nation 
had  a  different  interpretation  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  conflict.  In  Western 
eyes,  a  flagrant  act  of  aggression  had  been 
checked,  communism  had  been  contained 
in  Korea,  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  had  been  vindicated.  To  the 
Communist  world,  the  United  States  had 
been  prevented  from  reasserting  Western 
imperialist  supremacy  in  Asia,  while  Com¬ 
munist  China  had  gained  North  Korea  as 
a  buffer  state. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  were  the  respective  functions  of 
the  Ceneral  Assembly  and  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  UN?  What  changes  were 
made  in  these  functions  and  why? 

2.  What  were  the  major  issues  on  which 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance  dif¬ 
fered?  How  did  these  differences  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  Cold  War? 

3.  What  did  the  Western  nations  do  to 
“contain”  communism? 

4.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Korea? 

2  The  Soviets  dominated 
Eastern  Europe 

The  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  World 
War  II  with  the  most  powerful  army  in 
Europe,  with  control  over  many  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  with  new  terri¬ 
tories  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  had  also  suffered 
enormous  destruction. 

Postwar  Russia  faced  staggering  prob¬ 
lems  of  reconstruction.  No  country  had 
suffered  more  from  the  war  than  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  In  addition  to  the  millions  of 


people  who  had  lost  their  lives  and  the 
millions  who  were  made  homeless,  one 
quarter  of  the  total  prewar  wealth  in  in¬ 
dustry,  schools,  libraries,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  had  been  wiped  out. 

The  critical  tasks  facing  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  to  rebuild  the  country  and  its 
economy,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  popula¬ 
tion,  to  supply  a  huge  army;  it  also  sought 
to  consolidate  its  hold  over  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Relatively  relaxed  political  controls 
had  been  in  effect  during  the  war,  but 
Stalin  was  determined  to  restore  the  full 
authority  of  the  Communist  party.  Strict 
Stalinist  beliefs  and  practices  were  im¬ 
posed  again  on  every  sector  of  Russian 
life,  and  rigorous  censorship  was  reestab¬ 
lished. 

New  Five-Year  Plans  were  issued.  Sta¬ 
lin  intended  to  rebuild  all  the  wartime  eco¬ 
nomic  damage  in  only  five  years  (1946  to 
1950)  and  then  to  expand  production 
beyond  prewar  levels  (1951  to  1955).  By 
1953  the  output  of  steel,  coal,  oil,  and 
electricity  reached  nearly  double  that  of 
1940,  but  consumer  goods  were  scarcer 
than  in  the  1920’s. 

At  the  same  time,  the  party  strength¬ 
ened  its  control  over  agriculture,  particu¬ 
larly  over  the  newly  annexed  sections  on 
the  western  border  of  Russia.  The  system 
of  mass  collectivization  put  into  operation 
in  the  1930’s  was  reenforced  in  1948  and 
1949.  Peasants  were  brought  under  close 
supervision  in  an  effort  to  increase  food 
production.  But  these  measures  tended  to 
destroy  incentive,  so  that  by  1953  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farms  was  only  10  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1914  for  a  population  that 
was  more  than  20  per  cent  larger. 

The  Soviets  imposed  Communist  revo¬ 
lutions  on  Eastern  Europe.  In  1944  and 
1945  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  were 
forcefully  brought  under  Soviet  control. 
All  of  these  nations  shared  one  character- 
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istic:  peasants  comprised  the  majority  of 
the  population,  and  many  of  them  were 
poor.  The  upper  classes  had  usually  avoid¬ 
ed  most  reform  programs.  By  1945  this  op¬ 
position  to  reform  had  discredited  almost 
all  the  former  ruling  groups,  except  in  Po¬ 
land.  The  only  mass  democratic  parties 
that  existed  in  these  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  peas¬ 
ant  parties,  but  many  of  their  leaders 
were  city  intellectuals  who  had  little  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  peasants. 

Although  leaders  of  the  various  peasant 
parties  worked  for  reform,  the  decisive 
element  was  the  Red  Army  of  occupation. 
With  it,  the  Russians  planned  to  bring 
about  a  Soviet-style  revolution,  and  they 
proceeded  to  do  so  in  two  stages.  First, 
the  Soviets  set  up  a  “People’s  Democracy” 
in  each  nation,  a  transitional  government 
to  prepare  the  nation  for  communism.  At 
the  end  of  1946  this  first  stage  came  to  an 
end  in  Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  Rumania, 
and  the  second  stage,  virtual  Communist 
dictatorship,  was  launched.  By  1950  full¬ 
blown  Communist  dietatorships  existed  in 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  one  important  exception  to  this  pat¬ 
tern  was  Yugoslavia.  Led  by  Tito,  the  Yu¬ 
goslav  Communist  party  was  the  first  to 
establish  a  full  Communist  dictatorship 
without  the  help  of  Soviet  troops.  Tito 
had  gained  fame  as  a  wartime  resistanee 
leader  against  the  Nazis,  and  the  Yugoslav 
people  united  behind  him  in  the  cause  of 
national  freedom.  His  independenee  of 
action  made  Stalin  deeply  angry.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  destroy  him,  Stalin  expelled  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  party  from  the  Com- 
inform  in  June  1948.  Russia  also  withdrew 
all  eeonomie  aid.  Contrary  to  Stalin’s  ex¬ 
pectation,  Tito  did  not  topple  from  power. 
Isolated  from  the  Communist  world,  Tito 
gradually  turned  to  the  Western  nations 
for  economic  and  military  assistance. 
Eventually,  he  halted  forced  collectiviza¬ 


tion,  established  a  system  of  workers’ 
councils  in  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
granted  some  degree  of  civil  rights  to  the 
people.  Yugoslavia  remained  Communist, 
but  free  of  Moseow’s  eontrol. 

Stalins  death  led  to  important  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Joseph  Stalin  died 
in  March  1953,  and  a  struggle  for  leader¬ 
ship  began  among  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Russian  Communist  party.  Their  maneu¬ 
vering  eontinued  until  1956  when  Nikita 
Khrushchev  emerged  the  victor. 

In  February  1956  Khrushchev  rocked 
the  Communist  world  with  a  rambling 
speech  to  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Giving  vent  to  years  of 
stored-up  fear  and  hatred  of  Stalin,  he  de¬ 
nounced  and  blamed  him  for  numerous 
crimes.  De-Stalinization  became  official 
government  policy.  Most  of  the  forced- 
labor  camps  were  shut  down,  the  secret 
police  became  less  violent,  writers  were 
allowed  a  bit  more  freedom,  cultural  ex¬ 
changes  were  begun  with  the  West,  and 
tourists  were  encouraged  to  visit  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

Khrushchev’s  style  of  governing  reflect¬ 
ed  important  changes  in  Soviet  society. 
For  a  decade  after  World  War  H,  a  crash 
program  of  industrial  reconstruction  had 
created  shortages  of  consumer  goods. 
These  shortages  became  critical  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  from  rural  areas  migrated 
to  the  cities.  Indeed,  51  per  cent  of  the 
population  lived  in  cities  by  1962,  com¬ 
pared  to  18  per  cent  in  1926.  The  rapid 
urbanization  of  Soviet  society  demanded 
increased  productivity  of  individual  work¬ 
ers.  To  produce  more,  Soviet  workers 
needed  the  incentive  of  being  able  to  buy 
the  things  they  needed.  In  addition,  a 
new  “middle  class”  of  managers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  people  arose  who  tasted  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  wanted  a  still  more  comfortable 
life,  as  well  as  security  and  an  end  to  the 
fear  of  war. 
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Khrushchev  understood  the  desires  of 
the  Russians  for  peace  and  a  better  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  In  the  late  1950’s  and  early 
1960’s,  clothing  and  television  sets  became 
more  easily  obtainable,  and  a  massive 
building  program  increased  available 
housing.  In  that  period,  total  Soviet  pro¬ 
duction  equaled  about  half  that  of  the 
United  States.  Though  the  Soviet  econo¬ 
my  improved  in  the  industrial  sector,  agri¬ 
culture  lagged.  Khrushchev  tried  a  variety 
of  schemes  to  raise  farm  production,  but  it 
barely  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation.  In  spite  of  this  lag,  Khrushehev  and 
other  Soviet  leaders  continued  to  place 
emphasis  on  heavy  industry,  military  weap¬ 
onry,  and  space  teehnology.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  had  already  aehieved  impressive  re¬ 
sults  in  these  fields.  They  had  developed 
an  atom  bomb  as  early  as  1949  and  a  hy¬ 
drogen  bomb  by  1953.  They  had  launched 
the  first  artificial  satellite  in  orbit  around 
the  earth  in  1957,  put  the  first  human 
being  in  outer  spaee  in  1961,  and  made 
the  first  soft  landing  of  instruments  on  the 
moon  in  1966. 

But  for  the  average  Russian,  clothing 
continued  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and 
housing  was  still  desperately  lacking. 
Highways  also  were  inadequate  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  automobile  traffic.  Clearly  the 
Soviet  economy  was  not  able  to  support  a 
heavy  commitment  to  military  goals  and 
to  provide  a  surplus  of  consumer  goods. 

Relations  with  countries  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  became  less  rigid.  In  May  1955  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Eastern  Europe  satellite 
countries  formed  a  military  alliance  called 
the  Warsaw  Pact  (an  agreement  aimed 
against  NATO  and  Western  plans  to 
rearm  West  Germany).  That  summer 
Khrushchev  also  made  a  friendly  visit  to 
Yugoslavia  in  an  attempt  to  heal  the 
breach  with  Tito. 

Most  startling  of  all  was  Khrushchev’s 
admission,  in  his  famous  speech  in  Feb¬ 


ruary  1956,  that  socialism  could  be 
achieved  through  ways  other  than  the  or¬ 
thodox  communism  preached  by  Moscow. 
Although  Khrushchev’s  speech  was  meant 
only  as  a  conciliatory  gesture  toward  Tito, 
the  pronouncement  struck  the  satellite 
countries  with  the  force  of  a  bombshell. 
Not  sinee  1946  had  freedom  from  Soviet 
domination  seemed  possible  to  those  eoun- 
tries,  which  resented  Soviet  control  over 
their  affairs. 

In  the  fall  of  1956  Wladyslaw  Gomulka 
beeame  head  of  the  Polish  Gommunist 
party.  Khrushchev  tried  to  prevent  Go- 
mulka’s  appointment,  but  he  finally  ac- 
eepted  it  when  convineed  that  Gomulka 
would  not  lead  Poland  out  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

Much  more  serious  than  Gomulka’s 
stand  against  Khrushchev  was  an  armed 
rebellion  that  erupted  in  Budapest  on  Oc¬ 
tober  23  against  the  Hungarian  Gommu¬ 
nist  government.  Savage  fighting  swept 
the  city  and  broke  the  power  of  the  Gom¬ 
munist  party.  However,  when  the  new  re¬ 
gime  renounced  its  ties  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  the  Russians  decided  to  act.  On  No¬ 
vember  4,  Red  Army  tanks  and  troops 
poured  into  Hungary,  brutally  crushed 
the  rebellion,  and  restored  the  Gommunist 
regime.  Thousands  of  people  died  in  the 
fighting,  but  approximately  200,000  es¬ 
caped  to  the  West  within  a  year  of  the 
outbreak. 

Although  the  Hungarian  uprising 
caused  the  Soviets  once  more  to  exert  po¬ 
litical  pressure  upon  the  satellite  countries, 
the  Soviet  Union  did  cease  treating  them 
as  colonies  to  be  exploited  and  began  to 
lend  them  economic  assistance. 

Section  Review 

1.  How  did  World  War  II  affect  the  So¬ 
viet  Union? 

2.  What  were  the  major  goals  of  postwar 
Russia?  By  what  means  did  Stalin  hope  to 
achieve  these  goals? 
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3.  What  changes  occurred  in  Russia  after 
Nikita  Khrushchev  became  leader? 

4.  How  did  the  uprising  in  Hungary  af- 
feet  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  satellite  eountries? 

3  The  Americas  faced 
unique  problems 

Most  nations  were  involved  in  World 
War  II,  but  many  regions,  sueh  as  the 
Americas  and  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  outside  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  escaped  the  fighting  and  destruction 
of  total  warfare.  Yet  even  they  were  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war,  and  they  entered  the 
postwar  period  with  unique  problems  to 
solve. 

Problems  in  the  United  States  were 
complex.  While  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  confronted  with  the  desperate  need 
for  massive  reconstruction  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  embarked  upon  a 
period  of  economic  expansion  and  pros¬ 
perity  never  known  before  in  its  history. 
Many  of  its  serious  postwar  problems 
arose  from  its  position  as  a  world  leader 
and  its  inereased  responsibilities  following 
World  War  H.  Underdeveloped  nations 
and  nations  that  suffered  economie  losses 
in  the  war  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
aid.  Such  economic  problems  were  not  of 
paramount  concern  to  the  majority  of 
Americans,  who  wanted  a  return  to  pre¬ 
war  normality  in  national  and  foreign  af¬ 
fairs. 

At  the  elose  of  World  War  H,  the  pub- 
lie  demanded  that  the  United  States  eon- 
vert  to  a  peacetime  basis  as  quickly  as 
possible.  One  result  was  that  about  9  mil¬ 
lion  men  and  women  were  rapidly  demo¬ 
bilized.  Many  of  these  veterans  returned 
home  to  take  advantage  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  (the  Servieemen’s  Readjustment 
Act),  passed  by  Congress  in  1944.  It 


granted  funds  to  servieemen  for  eduea- 
tion,  business  enterprises,  home-building, 
or  other  specified  needs. 

Economie  conversion  was  carried 
through  swiftly.  Shortages  of  consumer 
goods,  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  population,  created  a  demand  for 
consumer  produets  of  all  kinds.  Business¬ 
men  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  this 
great  demand,  and  they  insisted  that 
price  eontrols,  imposed  during  wartime, 
be  removed.  Fearing  the  inflation  that 
would  follow  release  of  price  eontrols, 
labor  unions  sought  the  removal  of  wage 
controls  that  also  had  been  a  wartime 
measure.  Opposed  by  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  unions  resorted  to  large-scale 
strikes  which  further  aggravated  shortages 
and  drove  up  living  costs. 

Under  pressure  from  a  newly  elected 
Congress  in  1946,  President  Truman 
agreed  to  remove  price  and  wage  controls. 
Congress  also  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  1947,  which  placed  strict  regulations  on 
labor  unions. 

In  1946  Congress  began  a  series  of  in¬ 
vestigations  with  the  hope  of  ferreting  out 
Communists  or  their  sympathizers  from 
government  jobs.  Some  politicians  used 
the  issue  of  communism  to  promote  their 
own  ambitions.  From  1946  to  1954  several 
Communists  were  removed  from  their  po¬ 
sitions  in  government,  but  they  had  been 
discovered  through  security  agencies,  not 
through  congressional  investigations. 

In  1952  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow¬ 
er,  a  popular  war  hero,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  reelected  in  1956.  The  most 
important  domestic  issues  of  these  years 
concerned  the  problems  of  desegregation 
and  civil  rights.  In  1954  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  historic  decision,  declared  un- 
eonstitutional  the  maintenance  of  separate 
educational  facilities  for  whites  and  blacks 
and  ordered  all  school  districts  to  desegre¬ 
gate.  While  some  progress  was  made,  riots 
and  violence  aecompanied  efforts  to  inte- 
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grate  schools  in  some  areas  in  the  deep 
South  and  in  some  northern  cities.  Blacl« 
were  only  partly  successful  in  gaining  full 
civil  rights  through  legislation. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected  President 
in  1960.  He  was  the  youngest  man  and  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  to  be  elected  to  the 
presidency.  Although  Kennedy  sought  a 
variety  of  new  social  and  economic  laws, 
he  was  unable  to  win  the  support  of  Con¬ 
gress,  partly  because  he  favored  strong 
civil-rights  legislation.  However,  the 
voung  President’s  freshness,  vigor,  and  el¬ 
oquence  were  popular  with  all  peoples. 
When  he  was  assassinated  on  November 
22,  1963,  the  whole  world  mourned  his 
death. 

Lvndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Vice-President, 
was  immediately  sworn  into  office  as  Pres¬ 
ident.  A  skillful  politician,  he  pushed 
through  Congress  many  bills  President 
Kennedy  had  supported.  After  his  reelec¬ 
tion  in  1964,  President  Johnson  pro¬ 
claimed  his  new  program,  the  “Great  Soci¬ 
ety,”  and  under  his  leadership  Congress  in 
1964  and  1965  enacted  one  of  the  most 
constructive  legislative  records  in  history. 
Reforms  included  increased  federal  aid  to 
education,  medicare  for  the  aged,  assist¬ 
ance  for  depressed  areas,  and  assistance 
for  public  housing. 

President  Johnson’s  most  lasting 
achievements  were  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  In  addition  to  the  sweeping  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  these  included  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  two  laws  in 
1968,  one  on  jury  selection  and  the  other 
on  fair  housing.  But  the  United  States 
deepening  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
War  (see  page  216)  and  mounting  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  American  public  undermined 
President  Johnson’s  political  position,  and 
he  decided  not  to  run  for  reelection. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1968.  His  chief  accomplishments 
were  in  foreign  policy.  In  1972  he  became 
the  first  American  President  ever  to  visit 


Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  established  promising  new  relation¬ 
ships  with  both  countries.  By  January 
1973  he  had  ended  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

Reelected  in  1972,  President  Nixon 
faced  continuing  domestic  problems  of  in¬ 
flation  and  a  high  rate  of  unemployment. 
While  most  Americans  enjoyed  an  unprec¬ 
edented  level  of  prosperity  in  the  1960’s 
and  early  1970’s,  extreme  poverty  still  af¬ 
flicted  ghetto  areas,  inhabited  largely  by 
blacks.  The  massive  demonstrations  of  the 
late  1960’s  had  subsided  in  the  early 
1970’s.  But  the  nation  was  still  confronted 
with  the  question  of  how  to  cope  with  the 
deprivation  and  desperation  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  slums  of  American  cities. 

Canada  developed  rapidly.  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were  original¬ 
ly  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  the 
early  20th  century  each  one  was  function¬ 
ing  for  all  practical  purposes  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic.  All  three  fought  in  the 
two  world  wars,  and  after  World  War  H 
they  developed  quickly.  Within  a  few 
years  they  had  become  technologically 
advanced  nations. 

By  the  late  1960’s  Canada  ranked  as 
one  of  the  major  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  powers  of  the  world.  It  led  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  asbestos,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
wood  pulp,  and  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  greater  in  vol¬ 
ume  than  between  any  other  two  nations. 
In  addition,  discoveries  of  vast  resources 
of  iron  ore,  oil,  and  uranium  opened  un¬ 
limited  prospects  for  future  growth. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period.  United 
States  money  poured  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  resources  and  in¬ 
dustries  at  such  a  rate  that  by  the  late 
1960’s,  United  States  investments  account¬ 
ed  for  three  quarters  of  all  foreign  capital 
invested  in  the  country.  However,  the 
close  military  and  cultural  ties  between 
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the  two  neighbors  worried  Canadians  who 
did  not  like  the  growing  influence  of  the 
United  States  in  their  affairs.  They  feared 
they  might  lose  their  identity  and  become 
a  dependency  of  their  powerful  neighbor. 

Canadians  had  other  worries,  too.  The 
country  was  still  underpopulated,  and  its 
approximately  20  million  inhabitants  were 
sharply  divided  because  of  sectional  and 
ethnic  differences.  The  majority  of  the 
population  was  English-speaking.  Howev¬ 
er,  thousands  of  people  from  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  lived  in  the  prairie  prov¬ 
inces,  and  they  maintained  some  of  the 
customs  of  their  former  homelands. 
French-speaking  Canadians  dominated 
the  province  of  Quebec.  They  in  particu¬ 
lar  clung  to  their  customs  and  language 
and  fiercely  resisted  assimilation.  A  few  of 
them  favored  separation  from  Canada. 

Latin  America  made  slow  progress. 
Although  Latin  America  was  also  an 
extension  of  European  civilization,  it  did 
not  develop  at  the  same  rapid  pace  as  the 
United  States  and  nations  that  were  of 
English  background.  Indeed,  the  area  was 
one  of  the  great  underdeveloped  regions 
of  the  world.  Its  history  following  World 
War  II  was  a  series  of  political  revolu¬ 
tions,  economic  crises,  and  social  upheav¬ 
als. 

Since  the  days  of  the  conquistadors, 
great  extremes  of  wealth  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  relatively  small  landowning 
class  of  Latin  America  and  the  masses.  Al¬ 
though  Latin  Americans  won  political 
freedom  from  European  rulers,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  health  of  the  population  did  not 
improve.  Literacy  remained  low,  unem¬ 
ployment  widespread,  and  the  incidence 
of  disease  and  malnutrition  high. 

Rich  in  natural  resources,  the  great 
economic  potential  of  Latin  America— 
with  the  exception  of  oil— was  not  well  de¬ 
veloped  because  of  lack  of  capital.  Most 


of  the  countries  depended  primarily  on 
agriculture,  but  their  farming  methods 
were  largely  backward  and  inefficient. 
Leaders  of  the  various  countries  tried  to 
develop  more  productive  economies,  as 
well  as  more  stable  societies  and  govern¬ 
ments.  But  the  reliance  for  income  in  each 
country  on  the  export  of  one  commodity 
hampered  their  efforts.  In  Colombia  cof¬ 
fee  was  the  one  commodity,  in  Cuba 
sugar,  in  Nicaragua  bananas,  in  Uruguay 
wool,  in  Chile  copper,  in  Bolivia’  tin,  and 
in  Venezuela  oil.  After  1945,  world  mar¬ 
kets  and  prices  fluctuated  violently,  and 
plans  for  improvement  were  difficult  to 
formulate. 

Failure  to  resolve  problems  resulted  in 
social  instability  and  authoritarian  govern¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America.  From  the  early 
days  of  independence,  the  landowners 
had  held  political  control.  They  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Church  hierarchy  and  by 
the  military,  a  major  force  in  most  Latin- 
American  governments.  Frequent  “revolu¬ 
tions”  characterized  political  life.  Actually, 
these  revolutions  did  not  produce  any 
fundamental  change  in  the  system,  for 
each  was  really  a  coup  d’etat  carried  out 
by  rival  political  groups  within  the  small 
ruling  oligarchy.  Often  a  coup  d’etat 
merely  meant  that  one  military  clique  re¬ 
placed  another. 

Revolutions  transformed  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  There  were  some  notable  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule.  One  was  the  Mexican 
revolution  which  began  in  1911  and  led  to 
a  genuine  social  revolution.  Throughout 
the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  the  elected  presi¬ 
dents  of  Mexico  were  army  generals,  and 
it  was  they  who  spearheaded  the  move¬ 
ment  for  social  and  economic  reform.  In 
1946,  for  the  first  time,  a  civilian  became 
president  of  Mexico.  The  new  tradition  of 
civilian  presidents  reflected  the  political 
stability  and  maturity  the  country  had 
achieved. 
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Despite  Fidel  Castro’s  determination  to  convert  Cuba  into  a  Communist  industrial  na¬ 
tion,  the  country's  economy  continued  to  depend  on  the  harvesting  of  sugar  tollov^ing 
Castro's  seizure  of  power  in  1959.  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  embarked  upon  an  intensive 
program  of  industrialization  after  World  War  II  and  by  the  end  of  the  1960's  was  be¬ 
coming  a  modern  industrial  nation. 


Equally  significant  were  the  social  and 
economic  advances  made  after  World 
War  II.  From  1946  to  1958  about  2/2  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  new  farmland  were  irrigated, 
and  a  vast  program  was  launched  to  mod¬ 
ernize  the  nation-wide  railway  system. 
The  government  also  constructed  new 
schools  (by  the  early  1970’s  Mexico  was 
more  than  75  per  cent  literate).  Mexico 
also  developed  new  industries,  increased 
the  electrical  output,  and  completed 
hundreds  of  miles  of  new  highways. 

With  millions  of  new  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  Mexico  for  the  first  time  pro¬ 
duced  enough  crops  to  feed  its  people. 
Heretofore,  it  had  had  to  import  basic 
foods  because  its  own  crops  were  insufii- 
cient.  Improvements  in  agriculture  also 
enabled  Mexico  to  export  large  quantities 
of  cane  sugar,  cattle,  coffee,  cotton,  and 


sisal.  In  the  mid-1950’s  Mexico  began  a 
program  to  encourage  foreign  investment, 
and  the  results  helped  stabilize  the  econo¬ 
my.  Within  a  decade  Mexico  was  able  to 
manufacture  its  own  iron,  steel,  chemicals 
and  electrical  goods,  all  of  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  imported.  With  the  aid  of  a 
$150-million  loan  from  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
American  Development,  the  government 
launehed  the  Lerma  Plan  in  1966.  Its  proj¬ 
ects  along  the  Lerma  River  furnished  irri¬ 
gation  and  electric  power  and  improved 
production  and  living  conditions  among  8 
million  people  in  western  rural  areas. 

The  results  of  democracy  in  action  in 
Mexico  were  impressive.  By  the  late 
1960’s  Mexico  had  the  fastest  growing 
economy  in  the  Americas.  More  than  one 
fourth  of  the  people  in  Mexico  were  of  the 
middle  class.  They  enjoyed  a  rapidly  im- 
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proving  standard  of  living  and  one  of  the 
most  stable  governments  in  all  of  Latin 
America. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  was 
Cuba,  which  was  transfonned  from  a  cor¬ 
rupt  dictatorship  under  Fulgencio  Batista 
to  a  Communist  dictatorship  by  the  young 
revolutionary  Fidel  Castro.  Seizing  control 
in  January  1959  by  a  successful  overthrow 
of  the  government,  this  leader  promised 
free  elections,  democratic  government 
and  far-reaching  social  and  economic  re¬ 
forms.  At  first  Castro  had  the  good  wishes 
of  the  United  States,  because  of  his  land- 
distribution,  educational,  and  health  re¬ 
forms  for  the  masses.  However,  Castro 
quickly  alienated  many  of  his  supporters, 
both  at  home  and  in  other  countries,  when 
free  elections  were  forgotten,  foreign 
properties  seized,  criticism  ruthlessly 
stamped  out,  and  executions  eliminated 
those  who  opposed  Castro. 

Thousands  of  refugees  fled  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  others  to  free  countries  in  Latin 
America.  In  Florida  and  Guatemala, 
Cuban  refugees  organized  armed  groups 
called  freedom  fighters,  with  the  intent  of 
invading  Cuba  and  removing  Castro  from 
power.  Their  attempt  to  do  so  in  April 
1961  ended  in  disaster  and  further 
strained  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  ( especially  since  the 
freedom  fighters  had  trained  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Central 
Intelligence  Agency) . 

The  month  following  the  futile  attempt 
at  invasion,  Castro  proclaimed  his  regime 
to  be  a  socialist  state.  Several  months  later 
he  defined  his  government  as  a  Commu¬ 
nist  regime,  admitting  that  he  had  been  a 
Communist  at  the  time  of  his  overthrow  of 
Batista’s  government. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  installed  mis¬ 
siles  in  Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1962,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  forced  Russia  to  withdraw  them. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  not  risk  war  with 
the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  Cuba. 


The  support  that  Castro  gave  to  guer¬ 
rilla  and  terrorist  groups  in  other  Latin- 
American  countries  posed  a  serious  threat 
to  those  nations.  The  majority  joined  the 
United  States  in  imposing  diplomatic  and 
economic  restrictions  against  the  Castro 
regime.  Some  of  the  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
groups  had  Communist  leanings;  others 
opposed  governments  that  admittedly 
needed  reform.  However,  the  real  danger 
lay  not  so  much  in  Castro-inspired  subver¬ 
sion  as  in  the  miserable  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  among  the  lower  classes 
throughout  Latin  America.  Meanwhile, 
economic  conditions  steadily  worsened  in 
Cuba:  foreign  trade  declined,  consumer 
goods  were  rationed,  and  the  countrv 
avoided  bankruptcy  only  with  loans  and 
grants  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

Chile  tried  democratic  socialism.  Of 
all  the  countries  in  Latin  America,  Chile 
alone  had  a  tradition  of  stability  and  de¬ 
mocracy,  dating  back  to  1830.  Elections 
had  been  relativelv  honest  and  free,  and 
the  military  had  not  interfered  in  politics. 
The  right  to  vote  was  steadily  expanded, 
and  in  the  1960’s  nearly  four  times  as 
many  people  voted  in  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  as  did  in  1946. 

But  Chile  had  long  been  a  nation  of 
two  social  classes,  one  of  rich  landowners 
and  the  other  of  poor  tenants  and  landless 
laborers.  There  was  also  a  stark  contrast 
between  wealth  and  poverty  in  the  cities. 
Many  of  the  country’s  poor  happened  to 
be  Indians,  while  the  upper  and  growing 
middle  classes  were  made  up  mostly  of 
Europeans. 

By  1964  rampant  inflation  and  declin¬ 
ing  agricultural  production  led  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Eduardo  Erei,  leader  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democratic  party,  as  President.  He 
promised  to  legally  divide  up  the  large  es¬ 
tates  and  distribute  land  to  the  landless, 
and  to  gradually  nationalize  major  in¬ 
dustries  such  as  copper.  During  his  six- 
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year  term  President  Frei  increased  ex¬ 
ports,  raised  wages,  expanded  education, 
reduced  illiteracy,  constructed  housing  for 
the  poor,  and  redistributed  about  6  per 
cent  of  all  arable  land  in  Chile.  But  he 
was  unable  to  conquer  inflation,  was  not 
very  successful  in  his  copper  program, 
and  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  land- 
owners  to  his  land  refonns.  In  1970  Chil¬ 
eans  elected  Dr.  Salvador  Allende  as  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  first  Marxist  to  be  freelv 
elected  president  anvwhere  in  the  world. 
He  launched  a  radical  program  of  nation¬ 
alizing  industry  and  confiscating  land. 
It  had  a  disruptive  effect.  Chile  was 
soon  beset  with  food  shortages,  runaway 
inflation,  strikes,  and  mounting  disor¬ 
ders.  In  1973  the  militarv  seized  power, 
Allende  met  a  violent  death,  and  authori¬ 
tarian  rule  was  imposed  on  the  country. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  were  the  important  problems  in 
the  United  States  after  1945?  What  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  civil  rights  in  the  1950’s 
and  1960’s? 

2.  What  problems  did  Canada  have  dur¬ 
ing  the  postwar  period? 

3.  What  were  the  challenges  to  democrat¬ 
ic  government  in  Latin  America? 

4.  What  enabled  Mexico  to  progress 
toward  a  better  standard  of  living? 

5.  What  kind  of  regime  did  Fidel  Castro 
establish  in  Cuba? 

6.  How  successful  was  democratic  social¬ 
ism  in  Chile? 

A  Nations  began  a  quest 
^  for  coexistence 

Mutual  suspicion  and  conflicting  na¬ 
tional  interest  among  the  former  wartime 
Allies,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Cold 
War,  continued  to  characterize  interna¬ 
tional  relations  in  the  years  following  the 
end  of  the  Korean  conflict.  As  the  United 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union  built  up  their 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons,  mutual  dis¬ 
trust  turned  into  fear  of  mutual  annihila¬ 
tion.  The  two  supei*powers  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  accept  each  other’s  existence.  It 
was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  idea  of 
competitive  coexistence  was  born. 

The  Cold  War  began  to  thaw.  The 
search  for  a  basis  of  possible  coexistence 
was  a  slow  process.  In  1954  nineteen  na¬ 
tions,  including  Communist  China,  met  at 
Ceneva  in  an  effort  to  reunite  Korea  and 
end  the  fighting  in  Indo-China.  This  Ge¬ 
neva  conference  succeeded  onlv  in  creat- 
ing  a  short-lived  peace  in  Indo-China  by 
dividing  Vietnam. 

One  year  later,  again  in  Geneva,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  of  the  United  States, 
premiers  Nikolai  Bulganin  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Anthony  Eden  of  Britain,  and 
Edgar  Faure  of  France  held  a  conference. 
It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Soviets  and 
the  Western  powers  since  the  Potsdam 
Conference  of  1945.  It  was  hailed  as  a 
“meeting  at  the  summit.”  Although  no  so¬ 
lutions  were  found  for  the  problems  of 
German  reunification,  European  security, 
and  disarmament,  the  spirit  of  genuine 
friendliness  that  pervaded  this  1955  Gene¬ 
va  conference  improved  the  international 
climate  for  a  while. 

The  “spirit  of  Geneva”  was  shattered 
by  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956  and  its 
suppression  by  the  Russians.  Although  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  con¬ 
demned  the  Soviet  Union  for  depriving 
the  Hungarians  of  their  freedom,  the 
United  States  refused  to  risk  nuclear  war 
by  inteiwening  in  Hungary.  This  attitude 
showed  Soviet  leaders  that  the  United 
States  would  not  challenge  Russian  domi¬ 
nation  of  Eastern  Europe.  When  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  joined  the  United  States  in  the 
UN  effort  to  end  the  Suez  Canal  crisis  in 
1956  (see  page  218),  both  nations  real¬ 
ized  that  neither  one  wanted  to  provoke  a 
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larger  war.  The  year  1956  thus  became  a 
turning  point  in  the  Cold  War. 

By  early  1959  Premier  Khrushchev 
showed  that  he  definitely  wanted  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Three  summit  meetings  followed  in  the 
next  three  years:  in  Washington  in  1959, 
in  Paris  in  1960,  and  in  Vienna  in  1961.  Al¬ 
though  none  of  the  outstanding  Cold  War 
issues  were  resolved  at  any  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,  further  efforts  were  made  at  direct 
contact.  In  September  1961  Khrushchev 
initiated  a  personal  and  private  corres- 
pondenee  with  President  Kennedy. 

However,  in  1962  the  Soviet  Union 
provided  Cuba  with  Russian  missiles. 
When  these  arms  installations  became 
known  to  the  United  States,  President 
Kennedy  indicated  that  the  United  States 
would  not  tolerate  them.  Khrushchev 
withdrew  the  missiles  in  exchange  for  a 
pledge  that  the  United  States  would  not 
invade  Cuba.  Paradoxically,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  ultimately  helped  ease  ten¬ 
sions,  for  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  clash 
had  been  a  frightening  and  sobering  expe¬ 
rience  to  both  superpowers. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  risk  of  aeei- 
dental  war,  both  countries  in  June  1963 
established  an  emergency  “hot  line”  of  di¬ 
rect  communications  between  Washington 
and  Moseow.  When  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Israelis  and  Arabs  in  June  1967 
(see  page  219),  the  “hot  line”  was  instant¬ 
ly  activated  and  was  used  to  help  prevent 
an  enlargement  of  the  crisis.  Equally  sig¬ 
nificant  was  the  signing  of  a  nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty  by  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  States  in  July  1963  which 
prohibited  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  outer  space,  and  underwater. 
Eventually,  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  signed.  France  and  Communist 
China  refused. 

In  reality,  the  test-ban  treaty  and  the 
refusal  of  France  and  Communist  China 
to  sign  it  symbolized  the  three  major  fac¬ 


tors  that  contributed  to  relaxation  of  Cold 
War  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  in  the  1960’s.  One  was  the 
massive  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
each  possessed  and  the  realization  that 
their  use  in  war  would  mean  the  destmc- 
tion  of  both.  The  seeond  was  the  loosening 
of  the  alliance  systems  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  The  third  was  a  rift  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China. 

The  awesome  nuclear  power  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
fear  of  eaeh  to  unlease  it,  created  a  “bal¬ 
ance  of  terror.”  This,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  a 
more  fluid  situation  in  international  af¬ 
fairs.  Both  superpowers,  though  rivals, 
were  determined  at  all  costs  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  a  third  world  war.  In 
these  circumstances  the  smaller  nations  of 
the  world,  less  fearful  of  an  armed  clash 
between  the  two  giants,  became  much 
bolder  in  asserting  their  own  national  in¬ 
terests.  The  United  States  and  Russia 
found  their  leadership  among  allies  and 
satellites  no  longer  unchallenged. 

The  Communist  world  became  frag¬ 
mented.  The  first  signs  of  a  new  drive  for 
independenee  among  the  Eastern  Europe¬ 
an  Communist  countries  came  in  the  early 
1960’s.  Police  controls  were  relaxed,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  liberalize  internal 
economic  policies.  Communist  practice  in 
Eastern  Europe  began  to  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  Communist  practice  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  Premier  Khrushehev 
tried  to  coordinate  the  economies  of  the 
satellites  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  met  with  resistanee.  Ru¬ 
mania,  for  example,  in  dramatic  defiance 
of  the  Russians,  announced  that  it  would 
follow  its  own  program  in  industrializa¬ 
tion.  The  Rumanians  also  extended  diplo- 
matie  reeognition  to  West  Germany  and 
thereby  broke  ranks  with  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  Russians  could  do  little  about 
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this  situation,  for  a  great  new  issue  had 
arisen  to  shake  the  Communist  world. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  press  began  to  attack  Premier 
Khrushchev’s  policy  of  coexistence  with  the 
capitalist  nations  as  ideological  treason. 
These  attacks  became  increasingly  bitter 
as  the  Chinese  insisted  on  a  more  militant 
policy  toward  the  West.  The  anger  of  the 
Chinese  was  partly  the  result  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  refusal  to  help  China  build  an  atom 
bomb  and  Russian  withdrawal  of  almost 
all  industrial  aid.  Very  quickly  the  two 
countries  became  rivals  in  an  intense 
struggle  for  leadership  in  the  Communist 
world. 

Virtually  all  the  leaders  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries  (except  Albania) 
sided  with  Premier  Khrushchev’s  moder¬ 
ate  position.  But  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  handling  of  the  Chinese.  At  the 
same  time,  Khrushchev  embarked  upon  a 
series  of  erratic  policies  at  home  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  spur  production. 

Few  of  his  policies  were  successful,  and 
some  were  disastrous.  In  addition,  Russia’s 
retreat  from  Cuba  in  1962  had  been  a  seri¬ 
ous  blow  to  Khrushchev’s  prestige.  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  him  mounted  in  the  Communist 
party,  and  in  October  1964  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  power.  Khrushchev  quickly 
faded  into  political  obscurity. 

Alexei  Kosygin,  who  succeeded  Khrush¬ 
chev  as  premier,  and  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
who  became  party  secretary,  were  much 
less  flamboyant.  Their  manner  was  quiet 
and  suave,  and  they  continued  to  advo¬ 
cate  coexistence.  They  claimed  to  speak 
for  world  communism,  but  by  that  time 
the  Communist  world  was  so  fragmented 
that  it  was  no  longer  clear  what  country 
spoke  for  world  communism  or  if  it  even 
existed  as  a  single  organized  movement. 

In  the  fall  of  1967  the  Soviets  celebrat¬ 
ed  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  After  a  half  century  of  Com¬ 
munist  party  rule,  virtually  all  Soviet  cit¬ 


izens  had  come  to  accept  the  Communist 
system  as  a  fact  of  life.  They  were  in¬ 
tensely  proud  of  the  industrial,  scientific, 
and  military  achievements  of  their  coun¬ 
try. 

But  a  new  generation  of  young  intellec¬ 
tuals  began  to  express  open  dissatisfaction 
with  some  aspects  of  the  Soviet  system. 
Although  strongly  patriotic,  they  insisted 
on  greater  freedom  of  expression  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  in  the  other  arts.  The  fact  that 
such  dissent  was  not  brutally  squelched, 
as  in  Stalin’s  time,  was  significant.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  world-wide  reputations, 
poets  like  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko  and  An¬ 
drei  Voznesensky  were  not  punished  for 
their  critical  outbursts.  Lesser  known  writ¬ 
ers,  however,  were  put  on  trial,  convict¬ 
ed,  and  sent  to  prison.  The  Communist 
party  let  it  be  known  that  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  was  still  severely  limited.  It  tried 
to  silence  the  novelist  Alexander  Solzhen¬ 
itsyn,  who  emerged  as  Russia’s  greatest 
living  writer  in  the  1980’s,  but  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  stand  his  ground  as  a  critic  of  So¬ 
viet  society. 

Even  within  Soviet-dominated  Eastern 
Europe  there  were  limits  to  dissent  from 
Russian  policy.  When  Czechoslovakia 
tried  to  make  its  Communist  system  more 
democratic  in  1968,  the  Soviets  led  an 
armed  invasion  of  the  country  and  put  an 
end  to  the  process. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  nagging  problem 
was  the  inefficiency  of  Soviet  labor.  In  the 
1970’s  the  Soviet  economy  had  to  produce 
not  just  more  goods  for  more  people  but 
better  goods  more  cheaply  and  more  food 
at  lower  cost.  Neither  of  those  problems 
had  been  solved.  In  1972,  faced  with  criti¬ 
cal  food  shortages,  the  Soviets  signed  a 
massive  trade  agreement  to  purchase 
wheat  from  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
leaders  also  proposed  to  allocate  enor¬ 
mous  amounts  of  money  to  improve  agri¬ 
culture.  But  this  meant  that  once  again 
long-promised  improvements  in  the  gen- 
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eral  standard  of  living  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned 

Western  Europe  reasserted  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  grovv^th  of  a  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  was  even  more  marked  among 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  Despite  a 
relative  decline  in  influence  after  World 
War  II,  Western  Europe  was  still  the  most 
valuable  region  for  its  size  in  the  world. 
The  more  than  300  million  Western  Euro¬ 
peans  were  among  the  most  highly  skilled 
people  on  earth;  they  possessed  a  wealth 
of  raw  materials  and  controlled  one  of  the 
best-developed  industrial  systems  in  the 
world.  With  help  from  the  Marshall  Plan, 


Western  Europe  recovered  economically 
from  the  war  in  about  ten  years  and  re¬ 
sumed  an  active  role  in  world  affairs. 

Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
were  the  major  West  European  countries. 
The  smaller  ones  included  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries.  Following  World  War  II  tlie  tradi¬ 
tions  and  institutions  of  democracy  were 
either  continued  or  reestablished.  Particu¬ 
lar  problems  varied  from  one  country  to 
another,  as  did  the  programs  adopted  to 
solve  them. 

In  Britain,  for  example,  the  Labour 
government  nationalized  20  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  industry  between  1945  and 
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Tribal  furies  and  the  problems  of  nation  building  are  not  confined  to  Africa  and  Asia. 
In  1969  Ulster  (Northern  Ireland)  collapsed  into  ferocious  urban  warfare  between  the 
Protestant  majority  of  one  million  and  the  Catholic  minority  of  500,000.  Long  oppressed 
and  discriminated  against  by  the  Protestants,  the  Catholics,  out  of  a  sense  of  desperation, 
resorted  to  the  vicious  methods  of  urban  guerillas — bombs,  ambushes,  and  sniper  fire. 
Protestants  responded  in  kind.  While  the  British  suspended  local  government  and  des¬ 
perately  tried  to  find  a  solution  acceptable  to  both  sides,  the  violence  raged  on.  City 
streets  were  converted  into  battlefields,  people  fled  in  panic,  and  funeral  processions  were 
an  ever  more  common  sight. 


1951  and  instituted  a  wide-ranging  pro¬ 
gram  of  soeial  legislation.  All  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  designed  to  regain  the  eco¬ 
nomic  health  of  Britain.  The  Conservative 
party,  back  in  power  after  1951,  continued 
the  program  but  more  moderately.  In 
1964  the  Conservatives,  beset  by  internal 
scandals,  lost  the  elections  to  the  Labour 
party,  which  at  once  stepped  up  the  pace 
of  social  reforms. 

Throughout  the  entire  postwar  period 
Britain’s  economic  recovery  proceeded 
slowly.  Although  British  citizens  enjoyed 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  their  his¬ 
tory  in  the  1960’s,  the  chronic  problems  of 
low  productivity,  high  imports,  and  infla¬ 


tion  continued.  In  1970  the  Conservatives 
came  back  into  power  in  a  stunning  politi¬ 
cal  upset.  Their  first  order  of  business  was 
to  negotiate  Britain’s  entry  into  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  ( Common 
Market),  which  they  achieved  in  January 
1973.  The  hope  was  that  this  new  relation¬ 
ship  would  stimulate  the  British  economy. 

Economic  recovery  in  Erance  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  political  instability.  A  multiphc- 
ity  of  political  parties  prevented  a  lasting 
coalition  government.  In  a  period  of  ten 
years  the  Fourth  Republic  had  more  than 
twenty  cabinets  as,  one  by  one,  prime 
ministers  failed  to  win  substantial  support 
from  the  different  parties.  The  French 
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economy  began  to  improve  in  the  mid- 
1950’s,  but  Frenchmen  became  bitterly  di¬ 
vided  over  the  war  in  Algeria,  which  is 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Only  the  return  to  power  of  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  in  May  1958  headed  off 
civil  war  in  France.  A  Fifth  Republic  was 
created  in  January  1959,  and  De  Gaulle 
became  President.  He  ended  the  Algerian 
war  and  reasserted  French  prestige  and 
influence  abroad.  In  1968  workers  and 
students  paralyzed  France  for  weeks 
when  they  demanded  a  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  widespread  reforms.  Endowed 
by  the  constitution  with  strong  executive 
powers,  De  Gaulle  once  more  reasserted 
his  authority.  He  left  office  the  following 
year,  and  his  protege,  Georges  Pompidou, 
was  elected  President.  By  1973,  even 
though  Pompidou’s  party  won  the  national 
election,  there  was  evidence  that  French¬ 
men  were  growing  tired  of  the  Gaullists. 
Many  wanted  a  more  liberal  policy  at 
home  and  a  more  cooperative  attitude 
toward  France’s  European  neighbors. 

West  Germany  achieved  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  economic  recovery.  German  elB- 
ciency  and  hard  work  combined  with 
American  material  and  technical  aid 
helped  bring  about  the  “economic  mira¬ 
cle.”  From  a  beaten,  devastated  nation  in 
1945,  West  Germany  emerged  during  the 
1950’s  as  the  most  prosperous  country  in 
Europe.  Under  the  leadership  of  Konrad 
Adenauer,  a  strong,  stable,  democratic 
government  was  established  with  its  capi¬ 
tal  at  Bonn.  In  May  1955  West  Germany 
regained  its  full  independence. 

The  “Adenauer  era”  ended  in  1963 
with  the  retirement  of  the  eighty-seven- 
year-old  chancellor.  He  had  succeeded  in 
reconciling  France  and  Germany  in  a  trea¬ 
ty  of  friendship,  but  the  most  serious 
issue  for  Germans  was  the  reunification  of 
East  and  West  Germany.  Adenauer’s 
party,  the  Christian  Democrats,  remained 
in  power  for  six  more  years  and  followed 


a  policy  of  inflexible  resistance  to  East 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  October  1969  Willy  Brandt,  the  for¬ 
mer  mayor  of  West  Berlin,  became  Ger¬ 
many’s  first  Social  Democratic  chancellor 
in  nearly  forty  years.  He  quickly  moved  to 
improve  relations  with  the  East  and  in 
August  1970  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  which  both  sides  renounced  the 
use  of  force.  In  November  Brandt  signed 
a  treaty  with  Poland  in  which  both 
countries  accepted  the  postwar  German- 
Polish  border.  These  treaties  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  four-power  agreement 
in  September  1971  between  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  which  made  the  status  of 
West  Berhn  permanent  and  recognized  its 
ties  with  West  Germany.  The  East  Ger¬ 
man  regime  was  recognized  as  legitimate. 
The  division  of  Germany,  which  had  been 
a  reality  since  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
was  now  made  legal.  Brandt  was  willing 
to  accept  this  as  the  price  for  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Elsewhere,  Western  European  countries 
made  encouraging  progress  in  economic 
development  and  governmental  stabiHty. 
The  general  trend  was  toward  better  living 
standards.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  however, 
where  dictatorships  existed,  the  masses  re¬ 
mained  underprivileged  and  had  little  say 
in  government. 

The  most  dramatic  development  in 
Western  Europe  was  the  movement 
toward  unity.  In  1958  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Gommunity  (Gommon  Market) 
was  formed  with  six  states  as  members: 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the 
Netherlands,  and  West  Germany.  The 
goal  of  this  organization  was  to  create  a 
common  market  in  which  goods  would 
flow  tariff-free  across  the  borders  of  these 
countries.  Such  remarkable  economic 
gains  were  made  that  by  1962  the  Europe¬ 
an  Gommon  Market  had  become  the  larg- 
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est  single  trading  bloc  in  tlie  world,  ex¬ 
porting  and  importing  more  than  the 
United  States.  It  produced  almost  as 
much  coal  and  steel  as  the  United  States 
and  outproduced  the  Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  the  1960’s  Britain  made  re¬ 
peated  efiForts  to  join  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  Each  time  its  application  was  blocked 
by  President  de  Gaulle,  who  feared  that 
Britain’s  entry  would  diminish  France’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  Europe.  Only  after  De  Gaulle’s 
death  in  1969  did  the  new  French  Presi¬ 
dent,  Pompidou,  indicate  a  change  of  poli¬ 
cy.  After  long  negotiations  Britain  entered 
the  Common  Market  in  January  1973.  Ire¬ 
land  and  Denmark  joined  in  the  same 
year,  increasing  the  membership  to  nine 
nations. 

With  the  revival  of  power  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  Western  Europe  displayed  a  new 
mood.  No  longer  content  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  United  States  as  it  had  for  a 
decade  and  a  half  after  World  War  II,  Eu¬ 
rope  wanted  to  be  its  own  master.  In  the 
late  1960’s  and  early  1970’s,  the  United 
States  found  that  its  very  success  in  help¬ 
ing  bring  about  the  recovery  of  Europe 
had  created  a  new  situation  which  re¬ 
quired  a  careful  readjustment  of  its  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Competition  among  states  became  more 
complex.  Twenty-five  years  after  the 
start  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States 
and  Russian  spheres  of  power  were  grad¬ 
ually  breaking  up,  and  the  Cold  War 
itself  entered  a  new  phase.  Competition 
between  the  two  superpowers  continued, 
but  each  one  now  had  to  use  all  the  arts 
and  techniques  of  persuasion  to  influence 
allies.  The  new  states  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  Middle  East,  to  say  nothing  of  great 
powers  such  as  Communist  China  and 
Japan,  were  not  easily  susceptible  to  tac¬ 
tics  of  political  pressure.  To  compete  for 
influence  among  them,  the  superpowers 
developed  programs  of  trade,  economic 


aid,  technical  assistance,  and  cultural  ex¬ 
change. 

In  this  situation,  eompetition  among 
states  became  far  more  complex.  Whether 
it  was  also  more  dangerous  was  difficult  to 
say.  The  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  continued  un¬ 
abated,  and  even  the  test-ban  treaty  had 
not  prevented  the  development  of  more 
sophisticated  nuclear  weapons.  In  July 
1968,  at  three  simultaneous  ceremonies  in 
London,  Moscow,  and  Washington,  more 
than  fifty  nations  signed  a  treaty  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  non¬ 
nuclear  countries.  Neither  of  the  two  super¬ 
powers  wanted  nuclear  war,  but  each  felt 
it  must  maintain  a  strong  defensive  posi¬ 
tion.  Thus,  limited  wars  with  conventional 
weapons  were  still  possible. 

Fearful,  however,  that  the  nuclear 
arms  race  was  getting  out  of  hand,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  after 
nearly  three  years  of  negotiations,  signed 
an  agreement  on  strategic  arms  limitation 
in  May  1972.  Its  purpose  was  to  slow 
down  and  eventually  reverse  the  strategic 
nuclear  arms  race.  The  agreement  was  a 
symbol  that  both  countries  preferred  the 
stability  of  mutual  deterrence  to  a  costly 
and  dangerous  arms  race.  In  1973  both  su¬ 
perpowers  began  to  hold  conferences  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  reducing  their 
conventional  military  forces  in  Europe. 

Willy  Brandt’s  new  foreign  policy,  the 
four-power  agreement  on  Berlin  and  East 
Germany,  and  the  nuclear  arms  limitation 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signified  that  in  the  1970’s 
the  major  powers  had  entered  a  more 
hopeful  phase  in  the  long  search  for  stabil¬ 
ity.  President  Nixon  symbolized  the  new 
era  with  dramatic  visits  to  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1972.  In  January  1973  he 
brought  to  an  end  ten  years  of  Ameriean 
involvement  in  the  tragic  Vietnam  War.  It 
seemed  possible  that  the  arch  rivals  of  the 
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world,  though  still  vying  with  one  another 
for  influence  and  advantage,  might  be 
able  to  do  so  within  a  framework  of  stable 
relationships. 

Section  Review 

1.  A  number  of  developments  contributed 
to  the  thawing  of  the  Cold  War.  Which 
one  seemed  the  most  important  to  the  two 
superpowers? 

2.  Describe  conditions  in  Russia  after 
more  than  fifty  years  of  Communist  rule. 

Chapter  9 

World  War  II  ended  in  1945  and  in  that 
same  year  the  United  Nations  was  established 
to  help  maintain  peace.  Nevertheless,  a  Cold 
War  developed  which  split  the  former  war¬ 
time  Allies  into  Communist  and  anti-Commu- 
nist  camps.  For  twenty-five  years  relations 
between  nations  in  the  two  blocs  were 
strained.  At  times  the  world  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  a  third  global  war,  as  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962  and  the  war  in  Vietnam 
that  began  after  the  Geneva  conference  in 
1954  and  continued  into  the  early  1970’s. 

The  Soviet  Union  recovered  slowly  from 
World  War  II,  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  con¬ 
solidated  its  hold  over  nations  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  United  States  prospered  after  the 
war  and  shouldered  increased  responsibilities 
as  a  world  leader.  It  offered  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine  (1947)  to  contain  communism  and  the 
Marshall  Plan  (1947)  to  help  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  recover  economic  strength. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world 
in  1945,  but  by  the  early  1970’s  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  had  less¬ 
ened.  For  twenty -five  years  after  1945,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  dictated  the  policies  of  the 
Eastern  European  nations,  but  in  the  early 
1970’s  signs  indicated  that  ties  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  were  weakening,  that  Eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  were  gaining  more  freedom 
of  action.  For  twenty-five  years  after  1945, 
the  United  States  had  influenced  the  policies 


3.  How  did  the  differences  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Red  China  affect  other  Communist 
nations? 

4.  What  effect  did  the  new  prosperity  in 
Europe  have  on  relations  between  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  and  the  two  superpowers? 

5.  How  important  was  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  for  Europe? 

6.  Was  there  any  evidence  that  relations 
among  the  major  powers  of  the  world 
were  becoming  more  stable  during  the 
early  1970’s? 

A  Review 

of  nations  within  its  circle  of  friends.  In  the 
1970’s,  however.  Western  Europe’s  spectacu¬ 
lar  economic  recovery  from  World  War  II 
made  it  rely  less  on  the  guidance  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  (By  that  time  also  United  States 
domestic  problems  had  grown  grave. ) 

Canada  progressed  economically  after 
World  War  II  but  had  internal  problems, 
such  as  ethnic  and  sectional  differences.  Al¬ 
though  Latin  America  had  long  been  politi¬ 
cally  free  from  European  rule,  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  most  people  improved  only  in  Mexi¬ 
co.  While  Cuba  was  subjected  to  a  Commu¬ 
nist  dictatorship,  Chile  experimented  with 
democratic  socialism.  Generally  the  great  po¬ 
tential  of  Latin  America  was  yet  to  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  rivalry  that  developed  between  the 
superpowers  after  World  War  II  grew  into  a 
Cold  War,  but  the  growing  nuclear  power 
among  nations  made  coexistence  necessary. 
Though  the  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  continued,  it  was 
clear  that  neither  wanted  a  nuclear  war.  Both 
nations  signed  the  test-ban  treaty  of  1963,  the 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  of  1968,  and 
an  agreement  on  strategic  arms  limitation  in 
1972.  In  the  early  1970’s  the  political  division 
of  Germany  was  legally  recognized,  and  the 
status  of  West  Berlin  guaranteed.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  withdrew  from  the  Vietnam  War 
and  established  relations  with  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China. 
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The  Time 

Indicate  the  period  in  which  each  event 
described  in  the  following  statement  oc¬ 
curred: 

(a)  1946-1950  (d)  1961-1965 

(b)  1951-1955  (e)  1966-1970 

(c)  1956-1960  (f)  1971- 

1.  Nuclear  test-ban  treaty  was  signed. 

2.  Nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  was 
signed. 

3.  Fifth  Republic  of  France  was  ereated. 

4.  West  Germany  regained  independ¬ 
ence. 

5.  Berlin  airlift  began. 

6.  East  Germany  was  recognized  as  legit¬ 
imate. 

7.  Warsaw  Pact  was  signed. 

8.  NATO  was  formed. 

9.  Marshall  Plan  was  launched. 

10.  Gommon  Market  was  formed. 

11.  UN  took  military  action  in  Korea. 

12.  President  Nixon  visited  the  People’s 
Republic  of  Ghina. 

13.  Mexico  began  the  Lerma  Plan. 

14.  Gastro  overthrew  Batista  government. 

15.  Russia  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Hun¬ 
gary. 


The  Place 

1.  Locate  the  American,  British,  French, 
and  Soviet  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany. 

2.  Name  and  locate  five  nations  that  be¬ 
came  Soviet  satellites  by  1950. 

3.  Locate  the  areas  that  benefited  from 
the  Marshall  Plan;  the  Truman  Doctrine. 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  six  states  that 
formed  the  European  Economic  Gommunity. 
Name  and  locate  the  three  states  that  joined 
the  Gommon  Market  in  1973. 

The  People 

1.  What  have  been  the  results  of  dictatori¬ 
al  government  under  Tito?  under  Gastro? 

2.  Identify  each  of  these  leaders  of  the 
postwar  world. 

Gharles  de  Gaulle  Alexei  Kosygin 

Konrad  Adenauer  George  G.  Marshall 

3.  Deseribe  a  specific  international  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  each  of  these  Presidents  was 
involved:  Harry  S.  Truman,  John  F.  Kenne¬ 
dy,  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


4.  Gompare  the  governmental  policies  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Soviet  Union  under  Joseph  Sta¬ 
lin  and  Nikita  Khrushchev. 

5.  Match  the  following  leaders  to  their  re¬ 
spective  countries  and  give  one  fact  about 
each  man. 

Fulgencio  Batista 
Eduardo  Frei 
Willy  Brandt 
Georges  Pompidou 

Historical  Terms 

1.  Deseribe  membership  plans  for  the  UN 
Security  Gouncil  and  General  Assembly.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  main  function  of  the  Security  Goun¬ 
cil.  Why  did  the  power  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  increase? 

2.  Explain  the  eoncepts  “to  contain  com¬ 
munism”  and  “Gold  War.” 

3.  How  did  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
NATO  contribute  to  the  policy  of  containing 
communism? 

4.  Why  and  by  whom  was  the  Gominform 
formed?  the  Warsaw  Pact  signed? 

5.  How  did  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
Gommon  Market  contribute  to  the  postwar 
economic  revival  of  Western  Europe? 

6.  Briefly  explain  the  meaning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms. 

Soviet  satellite  Five-Year  Plans 

GI  Bill  of  Rights  “hot  line” 

Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  Give  proof  for  this  statement:  The  war¬ 
time  Allies  became  peaeetime  rivals. 

2.  How  did  the  victorious  Allied  powers 
attempt  to  solve  postwar  problems  in  Eu¬ 
rope? 

3.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  readjust  its  poliey  toward  Europe  at 
the  end  of  the  1960’s? 

4.  Ghoose  two  outstanding  postwar  na¬ 
tional  leaders.  Evaluate  the  international  role 
of  each  during  the  postwar  period. 

5.  Explain  the  statement:  The  success  of 
the  UN  depends  largely  on  harmony  among 
the  great  powers. 

6.  Which  do  you  think  has  been  more  im¬ 
portant  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  1945 
—fostering  Gommunist  revolutions  abroad  or 
protecting  Russia’s  national  security? 


Ghile 

West  Germany 

France 

Guba 
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TOWARD  A  NEW  AFRICA 
AND  ASIA 


After  World  War  11  dramatic  changes  transformed  Africa  and  Asia. 

CHAPTER  10  1945—  As  Western  colonialism  crumbled,  the  new  nations  (like  Nigeria,  at 

left)  celebrated  their  independence  with  pageantry,  facing  their 
future  with  hope  and  determination.  The  Peking  ballet  troupe’s 
“Red  Detachment  of  Women”  (right),  based  on  an  early  Communist 
uprising  against  the  Nationalist  government,  celebrates  the  swift 
triumph  of  communism  in  China. 


When  World  War  II  ended  in  1945, 
the  Western  nations  controlled  mil¬ 
lions  of  Africans  and  Asians  in  their  colo¬ 
nial  empires.  This  system  of  colonialism 
had  begun  to  grow  and  spread  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  By  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Western  nations  had 
seized  control  of  all  of  Africa  except 
Ethiopia  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia  except 
Siam  ( now  Thailand ) .  They  also  gov¬ 
erned  hundreds  of  large  and  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean.  Helpless, 
sprawling  China  had  been  subject  to 
many  lands  of  foreign  control.  Only  Japan 
remained  free  of  outside  imperial  control. 

Colonial  rule  influenced  Afro-Asian 
people  in  many  ways.  Western  ideas  of 
nationalism  and  democracy  were  greatly 
admired.  Speaking  of  his  education  in  an 
English  school  in  Egypt,  a  young  Arab  ex¬ 
pressed  his  debt: 

Inside  [the  school]  dwelt  Shakespeare, 
British  democracy  and  justice,  individual 
liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Humani¬ 
ties  and  the  love  of  nature— all  the  moral 
and  aesthetic  values  that  go  to  make  the 
soul  of  civilization. 

In  too  many  instances,  however,  colonial 
peoples  were  exposed  to  such  ideas  but 
given  no  opportunity  to  put  them  into 
practice.  Demands  for  self-rule  were 
usually  ignored.  The  1920’s  and  1930’s  wit¬ 
nessed  the  growth  of  impatient  national¬ 
ism  and  with  it  the  desire  for  freedom. 
Following  World  War  II  this  movement 
could  not  be  denied.  Western  colonialism 
quickly  collapsed  with  the  emergence  of 
newly  independent  nations. 

This  chapter  describes  the  progress  and 
problems  of  the  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia 
since  1945.  The  peoples  of  the  newly  in¬ 
dependent  countries  entered  their  free¬ 
dom  with  hope  and  tended  to  ignore  the 
diflBculties.  Disappointments  and  even 
tragedies  resulted.  Yet  most  of  the  new 


nations  remained  undaunted.  As  one  of 

their  leaders  remarked: 

The  problems  of  a  nation,  even  a  small 
one,  carmot  all  be  solved  in  the  life  of  any 
one  man,  or  even  in  any  one  generation. 
The  problems  of  Africa  belong  to  many 
generations.  The  mountains  that  loom  so 
formidably  today  will  be  distant  hillocks 
behind  the  generations  of  tomorrow. 

Chapter  10  tells  how: 

1.  Colonial  empires  ended. 

2.  India  became  divided  into  three  na¬ 
tions. 

3.  Independence  came  to  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

4.  Nationalism  triumphed  in  the  “Arab 
World.” 

5.  Black  Africa  changed  with  breath¬ 
taking  speed. 

6.  War  and  revolution  transformed  East 
Asia. 


.  Colonial  empires  ended 

As  World  War  I  weakened  the  hold  of 
Europe  over  most  colonial  empires.  World 
War  II  completely  shattered  it.  Within  ten 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  all 
the  Asian  colonies  were  virtually  free; 
within  twenty  years  almost  all  the  African 
colonies  were  free.  Between  1944  and 
1970  more  than  sixty  nations,  having 
about  one  third  of  the  world’s  population, 
won  their  independence.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  departure  of  the  colonial  rulers 
was  carried  out  peacefully. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  colonialism.  The  rapid  erumbling 
of  colonialism  can  be  explained  by  consid- 
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ering  developments  among  the  colonial 
powers  and  among  the  peoples  under  co¬ 
lonial  rule. 

Imperialism  of  the  19th  century  had 
been  based  on  foreign  rule,  racial  inequal¬ 
ity,  and  economic  subservience.  Economi¬ 
cally,  the  colonies  served  as  sources  of  raw 
materials,  as  markets  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  as  places  for  investment  by 
businessmen  of  the  governing  nations.  So¬ 
cially,  the  citizens  of  the  imperial  powers 
who  lived  in  the  colonies  created  positions 
of  superiority  and  influence  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  usually  owned  the  most  im¬ 
portant  businesses,  and  they  generally  ran 
the  country.  Especially  galling  to  colonial 
peoples  was  their  rulers’  display  of  racial 
superiority  and  arrogance. 

On  the  other  hand.  Western  colonial¬ 
ism  brought  with  it  some  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  Scientific  methods  of  medicine  and 
sanitation,  industrialism,  and  education 
were  introduced.  Colonial  populations 
grew  in  size,  wealth  increased,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  people  learned 
to  read  and  write.  More  important,  as  the 
colonial  peoples  were  exposed  to  ideals  of 
freedom,  equality,  and  self-determination, 
they  developed  a  sense  of  national  aware¬ 
ness.  Some  who  had  been  educated  in 
Western  schools  and  universities  became 
leaders  among  their  own  people.  Thev  de¬ 
manded  an  end  to  foreign  rule,  racial  ine¬ 
quality,  and  economic  subservience.  Their 
demands  were  greatly  accelerated  and  in¬ 
tensified  during  and  after  the  two  world 
wars,  for  in  both  instances  the  Allied 
powers  had  proclaimed  that  the  wars 
were  fought  to  preserve  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  be  free. 

Another  contribution  to  the  colonial 
revolution  was  the  feeling  among  the  im¬ 
perial  powers  that  colonies  were  as  much 
a  burden  as  a  benefit.  As  a  result,  imperial 
powers  began  to  move  away  from  their 
roles  as  conquerors,  rulers,  administrators, 
and  exploiters.  Instead,  they  thought  of 


themselves  as  tutors,  trustees,  and  even 
partners  and  allies  of  the  colonial  peoples. 
This  significant  shift  in  attitude  occurred 
mainly  after  1919,  most  noticeably  with 
the  creation  of  the  mandates  system 
under  the  League  of  Nations. 

World  War  II  marked  the  end  of  colo¬ 
nialism.  After  1945  these  movements— the 
growing  pressure  of  colonial  peoples  for 
independence  and  the  growing  accept¬ 
ance  among  imperial  powers  that  colonial 
peoples  should  be  guided  toward  that 
goal— coincided  with  dramatic  effect. 

The  defeats  of  Allied  nations  early  in 
World  War  II  enabled  revolutionary  forc¬ 
es  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  to 
gain  strength.  The  Japanese,  for  example, 
easily  overcame  the  British  in  Malaya  and 
Burma,  the  French  in  Indo-China,  the 
Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  Philippines.  During  World 
War  II  the  Japanese  propagandized  these 
peoples  with  the  slogan  “Asia  for  the 
Asians.”  The  colonial  peoples  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  play  off  Russia  against  the  United 
States  to  win  independence  and  to  obtain 
economic  assistance.  Almost  everywhere 
imperial  rulers  retreated  under  pressure 
—violent  or  peaceful— and  colonialism  col¬ 
lapsed. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  were  the  two  major  causes  of  the 
breakdown  of  colonialism? 

2.  What  eflFect  did  World  War  II  have  on 
colonial  peoples? 

2  India  became  divided 
into  three  nations 

The  first  major  country  to  be  affected 
by  the  movement  for  independence  was 
India,  Britain’s  most  valuable  colony.  In 
1945  Clement  Attlee  became  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  Britain  and  announced  that  India 
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would  be  granted  full  independence  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  1948.  The  delay 
of  three  years,  the  British  hoped,  would 
provide  time  for  Indians  to  set  up  a  work¬ 
able  goverrmient. 

India  and  Pakistan  became  free  na¬ 
tions.  The  problem  of  establishing  a  gov¬ 
ernment  was  enormously  complicated. 
About  400  million  people,  speaking  many 
different  dialects  of  the  fourteen  official 
languages,  were  divided  by  wide  ex¬ 
tremes  of  wealth  and  povertv,  a  rigid 
caste  system,  and  deep  religious  differ¬ 
ences.  The  Moslems,  constituting  25  per 
cent  of  the  population  and  fearing  that 
the  Hindus  might  follow  a  policy  of  perse¬ 
cution,  demanded  an  independent  state  of 
their  own.  In  1946  bloody  riots  broke  out; 
12,000  people  were  killed,  mainly  in  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

In  the  face  of  these  serious  divisions, 
the  British  reluctantly  accepted  the  idea 
of  partition.  On  August  15,  1947,  they  es¬ 
tablished  two  sovereign  dominions,  India 
and  Pakistan.  In  1949  India  became  a  fed¬ 
eral  republic,  the  Union  of  India.  It  was 
mostly  Hindu.  Pakistan,  mainly  Moslem, 
became  a  republic  in  1956.  Both  nations 
chose  to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Ceographically  and  economically,  par¬ 
tition  was  a  highly  artificial  arrangement. 
Pakistan  was  given  two  distinct  regions  on 
either  side  of  India,  separated  by  1000 
miles  of  Indian  territory.  These  two  re¬ 
gions  possessed  grain-  and  jute-producing 
areas  and  had  a  surplus  of  foodstuffs. 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  factories 
needed  to  process  raw  materials,  such  as 
jute,  but  it  had  an  inadequate  food  sup¬ 
ply.  In  addition,  the  political  boundaries 
bisected  important  canals  and  rivers. 

Although  many  Moslems  emigrated  to 
Pakistan  following  partition,  some  40  mil¬ 
lion  remained  in  India.  A  large  minority 
of  Hindus  also  lived  in  Pakistan.  Fanatics 
on  both  sides  incited  riots  and  committed 


horrible  atrocities.  In  1947  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  persons  were  massacred  in 
Hindu-Moslem  encounters.  When  Mohan¬ 
das  Candhi,  by  1948  a  frail  old  man  in 
his  late  seventies,  tried  to  quell  the  terri¬ 
ble  riots,  he  was  shot  to  death. 

Kashmir,  a  state  adjacent  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  boundary  of  India,  had 
been  expected  to  join  Pakistan,  because 
its  people  were  predominantly  Moslem. 
But  the  Hindu  ruler  wanted  India  to 
annex  the  territory.  As  a  result,  fighting 
broke  out  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
The  United  Nations  intervened  in  1949 
and  again  in  1965,  but  the  dispute  contin¬ 
ued. 

India  chose  democratic  government  to 
solve  its  problems.  Of  the  two  new  states, 
India  was  the  larger,  with  an  area  one 
third  the  size  of  the  United  States.  The 
population,  growing  at  the  rate  of  about 
10  million  a  year,  included  a  vast  majority 
of  desperately  poor,  undernourished,  and 
illiterate  people.  Food  shortages,  hunger, 
and  even  famine  were  constant  threats. 

The  government  introduced  measures 
for  birth  control  to  slow  down  population 
growth,  land  reform  to  increase  food  pro¬ 
duction,  and  industrialization  to  diversifv 
the  economy  and  provide  more  jobs.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
India  was  that  it  chose  to  solve  its  prob¬ 
lems  under  a  democratic  government. 
Through  the  capable  leadership  of  the 
first  prime  minister  of  India,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  democratic  institutions  were  firm¬ 
ly  established.  To  be  sure,  the  government 
practiced  state  planning  through  five-year 
plans  such  as  the  Communists  employed, 
but  it  also  permitted  free  enterprise  and 
shunned  political  totalitarianism.  The  In¬ 
dian  government  took  as  its  goal  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  welfare  state  by  means  of  grad¬ 
ual  economic  development. 

Nehru  died  in  1964,  beloved  and 
mourned  by  his  people.  During  his  term 
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of  office  important  gains  had  been  made 
in  food  production  and  industrialization, 
but  the  living  standard  of  the  masses  re¬ 
mained  praetically  unehanged  because  of 
the  continuing  increase  in  population.  In 
1971  the  population  reaehed  578  million, 
which  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in 
ten  years  and  was  equal  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  world  population. 

In  1966  the  eonservative  politicians  of 
the  ruling  Congress  party  pieked  Indira 
Gandhi  (Nehru’s  daughter)  as  the  prime 
minister^  They  expected  her  to  do  their 
bidding,  but  she  quickly  turned  the  ta¬ 
bles.  With  the  slogan  of  “Banish  Poverty,” 
she  won  a  complete  vietory  in  a  national 
election  in  1967.  Indira  Gandhi  now  had  a 
mandate  to  lead  her  people  to  a  better 
life.  Her  government  pursued  a  policy  of 
better  distribution  of  wealth  by  moderate 
socialism.  Advocating  wide  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  India’s  economic  resources,  includ¬ 
ing  banks  and  industries,  the  prime  minis¬ 


ter  proposed  a  ceiling  on  rural  land  hold¬ 
ings  and  on  urban  properties. 

Although  progress  had  been  made, 
India  in  the  early  1970’s  was  still  largely  a 
rural  country  with  thousands  of  villages. 
The  peasants,  usually  living  in  mud  huts, 
eked  out  a  bare  subsistence.  The  large 
numbers  of  landless  and  unemployed  who 
migrated  to  the  cities  often  found  their 
condition  to  be  much  worse.  The  per  capi¬ 
ta  income  in  the  early  1970’s  was  only 
about  $88.  Clearly  India  still  had  massive 
problems  to  solve. 

Military  dictatorship  arose  in  Pakistan. 
Unlike  India,  Pakistan  suffered  from  polit¬ 
ical  instability  after  independence.  Cor¬ 
rupt  politicians  made  the  parliamentary 
institutions  of  Pakistan  a  farce.  In  October 
1958  a  patriotic  military  leader.  General 
Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  seized  control  of 
the  government,  and  politics  in  Pakistan 
became  more  stable  under  his  dictatorial 
rule. 

Like  India,  Pakistan  was  an  underde¬ 
veloped  country.  Although  it  produced 
most  of  the  world’s  jute,  it  had  no  jute  mill 
until  the  1950’s.  Pakistan  had  relatively 
few  railroads  or  paved  highways.  Some  80 
per  cent  of  the  people  were  farmers  who 
barely  made  a  living  from  tiny  plots  of 
land,  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  people 
could  read  and  write. 

In  the  1960’s  encouraging  economic 
progress  was  registered.  President  Ayub 
pushed  through  a  new  constitution  in 
1962,  and  although  it  gave  the  president 
increased  power,  Ayub  was  reeleeted  in 
1965.  A  land-reform  program  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  abolishing  feudalism.  Other  reforms 
improved  education,  legal  codes,  and 
transportation. 

After  1965,  however,  Ayub’s  popularity 
rapidly  declined.  Discontent  mounted  in 
the  poor  and  overcrowded  eastern  prov¬ 
ince,  corruption  flourished,  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  resented  their  virtual  exclusion 
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from  political  power.  In  1969  riots  broke 
out,  and  Ayub’s  resignation  was  demand¬ 
ed.  When  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  the 
leader  of  the  armed  forces,  Yahya  Khan, 
became  the  new  president. 

In  its  foreign  policy,  Pakistan  signed  re¬ 
gional  defense  agreements  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  When  warfare  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Communist  China  in 
1962,  Pakistan  was  angered  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  military  aid  that  the  United 
States  furnished  India.  It  retaliated  by 
signing  a  commercial-aid  agreement  with 
Communist  China. 

Bangladesh  fought  for  its  independ¬ 
ence.  In  the  late  1960’s  the  eastern  wing 
of  Pakistan  became  increasingly  irked  by 
its  union  with  the  western  region.  Eastern 
Pakistan,  with  a  population  of  72  million 
compared  to  that  of  58  million  in  western 
Pakistan,  had  always  been  underrep¬ 
resented  in  the  central  government.  The 
tie  between  the  two  regions  was  religion 
—Islam.  But  in  all  other  respects  the  two 
regions  were  diflFerent,  especially  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  culture.  Most  important,  the 
westerners  were  more  wealthy  than  the 
easterners.  West  Pakistanis  controlled  the 
big  industries  and  held  most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  military,  business,  and 
civil  service.  While  the  eastern  region 
earned  a  large  share  of  the  nation’s  reve¬ 
nues  from  its  exports  of  jute,  the  west 
used  much  of  these  earnings  for  its  own 
needs. 

These  conditions  led  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  East  Pakistan  nationalism.  The 
eastern  region,  led  by  Mujibur  Rahman, 
demanded  that  a  truly  federal  state  be 
created.  It  wanted  a  separate  currency 
and  control  of  taxation.  The  powers  of  the 
central  government,  it  argued,  should  be 
limited  to  defense  and  foreign  affairs.  In 
effect  these  demands  would  make  East 
Pakistan  practically  self-governing.  Yahya 
Khan  refused  East  Pakistan’s  demands. 


and  in  March  1971  he  ordered  the  army  to 
attack  the  rebellious  eastern  region.  Thou¬ 
sands  were  killed,  and  property  was  loot¬ 
ed  and  burned.  While  several  million  ref¬ 
ugees  fled  across  the  border  into  India  to 
be  housed  in  miserable  camps.  East  Paki¬ 
stan  proclaimed  itself  the  independent 
state  of  Bangladesh. 

India,  backed  by  a  twenty-year  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  signed  in  August 
1971,  came  to  the  support  of  Bangladesh 
and  sent  its  troops  across  the  border.  Al¬ 
though  West  Pakistan  had  the  support  of 
mainland  China  and  the  United  States,  its 
forces  in  East  Pakistan  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  Bangladesh  guerrillas  and  the 
Indian  army.  In  two  weeks  the  war  was 
over,  and  90,000  West  Pakistani  prisoners 
had  been  taken.  The  independence  of 
Bangladesh  was  assured. 

India's  victory  brought  political  change. 
India  was  now  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Indian  subeontinent  and  was  in  a  position 
to  be  more  influential  in  Asian  and  world 
affairs.  It  had  also  gained  a  potent  ally  in 
Russia.  Pakistan,  defeated  and  reduced  in 
size,  was  no  longer  an  effective  rival. 

Bangladesh  had  entered  the  family  of 
nations  with  an  uncertain  future.  Its  capi¬ 
tal,  Dacca,  and  other  towns  had  been  dev¬ 
astated.  Bangladesh  possessed  few  miner¬ 
al  resources  and  was  forced  to  import  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  rice  and  wheat  yearly.  It 
was  the  most  populated  rural  area  in  the 
world  and  had  an  annual  per  capita  in¬ 
come  of  $30. 

Following  the  example  of  Bangladesh, 
several  regions  in  western  Pakistan  de¬ 
manded  self-rule  and  even  threatened  se¬ 
cession.  A  new  leader,  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto, 
assumed  the  presidency  of  West  Pakistan 
and  set  about  trying  to  rebuild  the  coun¬ 
try’s  shattered  confidence  and  strength. 
Various  reforms  were  proposed,  and  a 
temporary  democratic  constitution  was 
adopted,  ending  eleven  years  of  military 
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rule.  In  a  summit  conference  with  Indira 
Gandhi,  some  steps  were  taken  to  reach 
agreement  on  Kashmir,  to  arrange  for  the 
release  of  Pakistani  prisoners,  and  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  Indian  troops 
from  West  Pakistan. 

Section  Review 

1.  Why  was  the  Indian  subcontinent  di¬ 
vided  into  two  countries  after  World  War 

n? 

2.  What  was  India’s  goal  in  developing  its 
countrv? 

3.  What  reforms  improved  the  situation  in 
Pakistan? 

4.  What  conditions  led  to  the  war  be- 
hveen  East  and  West  Pakistan?  What 
were  the  results  of  the  war? 


3  Independence  came  to  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia 

Geographically,  politically,  and  cultur- 
allv,  Southeast  Asia  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  areas  in  the  world.  Extending  more 
than  3000  miles  from  east  to  west,  it  is  half 
the  size  of  the  continental  United  States, 
but  its  population  of  over  250  million  is  50 
million  more  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  extends  from  Bunna  down 
through  Thailand,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Gambo- 
dia,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  some  3000  Indonesian  islands. 

Lving  across  the  sea  routes  between  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  Southeast  Asia 
was  a  significant  gateway  in  the  15th  cen- 
turv  for  European  ships  bound  for  the  Far 
East.  The  peninsula  and  the  islands  be¬ 
came  important  for  their  rich  sources  of 
raw  materials.  After  World  War  II,  South¬ 
east  Asia  became  even  more  important  as 
a  transit  zone  for  shipping  and  for  air 
communications.  It  was  the  largest  export¬ 
er  of  natural  rubber,  copra,  quinine, 
kapok,  rice,  tea,  pepper,  and  tin.  It  also 


produced  important  quantities  of  petrole¬ 
um,  iron  ore,  and  bauxite. 

Despite  its  rich  natural  resources, 
Southeast  Asia  remained  essentially  an 
underdeveloped  region.  As  in  the  case  of 
Latin  America,  each  country  was  predom¬ 
inantly  agricultural  and  heavily  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  export  of  a  few  staple  com¬ 
modities.  The  low  standard  of  living  and 
poor  health  eonditions  demanded  reforms, 
but  social  and  economic  improvements 
were  difficult  because  of  political  instabil¬ 
ity  and  the  great  varietv  of  peoples,  lan¬ 
guages,  and  religions. 

Nationalism  grew  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Nationalism  became  a  major  force  in 
Southeast  Asia  only  after  World  War  1. 
During  World  War  II,  when  Japan  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  region,  nationalism  was 
greatly  intensified.  Japanese  rule  lasted 
only  forty  months,  but  in  that  period  the 
Japanese  pennitted  native  leaders  to  as¬ 
sume  important  government  posts.  In  the 
final  stages  of  the  war,  Japan  trained  na¬ 
tive  troops  and  officers  to  resist  the  Allied 
forces.  After  the  Japanese  surrendered, 
and  before  the  colonial  powers  could  rees¬ 
tablish  their  old  positions,  popular  leaders 
took  control  and  proclaimed  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  countries. 

Nationalist  governments  all  over  South¬ 
east  Asia  demanded  recognition  of  their 
independence.  When  the  colonial  powers 
tried  forcibly  to  regain  their  old  ruling  po¬ 
sitions,  armed  conflict  broke  out,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Indo-Ghina  against  the  French 
and  in  Indonesia  ( the  Dutch  East  Indies ) 
against  the  Dutch.  No  fighting  took  place 
in  the  Philippines  because  the  United 
States,  faithful  to  a  promise  made  before 
the  war,  granted  independence  in  1946. 
Similarly,  Britain  avoided  fighting  by 
granting  autonomy  to  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  in  1946  and  independence  to 
Burma  in  1947.  Malaya  gained  complete 
independence  in  1957  and  in  1963  re- 
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named  itself  the  Federation  of  Malaysia 
by  including  British  possessions  in  Singa¬ 
pore  and  on  the  island  of  Borneo.  But  ra¬ 
cial  tension  between  Chinese  and  Malays 
was  very  high  in  Singapore,  where  75  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  Chinese.  As  a 
result,  Singapore  separated  itself  from 
Malaysia  in  1965  and  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic. 

Indonesia  gained  its  freedom.  In  Indo¬ 
nesia  the  Dutch  fought  on  stubbornly  for 
four  years  and  finally  granted  independ¬ 
ence  in  1949.  Indonesia  emerged  as  the 
largest  nation  in  Southeast  Asia,  with 
some  3000  islands  and  by  the  early  1970’s 
more  than  100  million  people. 

Following  independence,  Indonesia  ex¬ 
perienced  many  difficulties.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  problem  became  serious  while  its 
economy  stagnated.  Exports  declined,  in¬ 
flation  increased,  and  food  shortages 
mounted.  Indonesia’s  president,  Sukarno, 
embarked  on  a  series  of  ruinous  policies. 
Tremendous  amounts  were  spent  on  arms, 
and  money  was  wasted  on  showy  public 
monuments  and  buildings.  Revolts  broke 
out  in  the  outer  islands,  triggered  by  Su¬ 
karno’s  excessive  concentration  of  power 
in  Java.  Foreign  properties  were  seized, 
and  50,000  Dutch  businessmen  and  tech¬ 
nicians,  whose  skills  were  needed  to  work 
the  economy,  were  forced  to  leave  the 
country.  Sukarno  kept  his  people  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  state  of  emotional  nationalism, 
haranguing  huge  audiences  with  a  torrent 
of  slogans  and  epithets.  In  1963,  support¬ 
ed  by  the  army,  Sukarno  became  absolute 
ruler  for  life,  and  all  opposition  political 
parties  were  banned. 

Sukarno  became  increasingly  pro-Com- 
munist  and  drew  closer  to  Peking.  In  1965 
a  Communist  plot  to  take  over  the  country 
was  foiled  when  a  number  of  high-ranking 
army  officers  were  murdered.  Thousands 
of  Communist  sympathizers  were  killed. 
In  the  face  of  national  chaos,  a  military  re¬ 


gime  under  General  Suharto  took  over  the 
government  in  1967.  The  discredited  Su¬ 
karno  lost  all  political  power  and  died 
shortly  thereafter.  The  new  government 
set  about  ending  the  ties  with  Peking,  re¬ 
storing  relations  with  Western  nations,  and 
halting  Sukarno’s  economic  policies. 

Vietnam  suffered  continuing  conflict. 
After  the  Japanese  had  been  defeated, 
France  tried  to  restore  its  colonial  authori¬ 
ty  in  Indo-China.  In  1946,  however,  it  was 
forced  to  grant  some  measure  of  self-rule 
to  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  status  of  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  third  political  unit  in  French 
Indo-China,  remained  unsettled.  Various 
anticolonial  groups  opposed  French  rule. 
The  most  effective  one  was  led  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  a  Communist.  In  1945  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet¬ 
nam  in  Hanoi,  often  referred  to  as  the 
Vietminh  regime. 

The  French  refused  to  recognize  Ho 
Chi  Minh’s  government,  and  fighting 
broke  out  in  1946.  The  war  lasted  until 
1954,  when  the  French  were  defeated. 
Later  that  year  agreements  were  signed  at 
Geneva  granting  complete  independence 
to  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  calling  for  free 
elections  for  all  of  Vietnam.  A  temporary 
truce  line  was  drawn  at  the  17th  parallel, 
dividing  Vietnam  between  north  and 
south. 

Elections  were  never  held,  and  the  di¬ 
vision  between  the  two  Vietnams  wid¬ 
ened.  In  1957  the  Communists  in  the 
north  began  guerrilla  operations  in  the 
south  and  were  later  supported  by  South 
Vietnamese  Communists,  commonly  called 
the  Viet  Cong.  North  Vietnam  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  mainland  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States  supported  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  spread  of  communism 
into  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  began  sending  men, 
money,  and  supplies  in  the  late  1950’s  in 
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order  to  bolster  the  unstable  regimes  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  1964  the  United  States, 
which  had  23,000  military  advisers  in  the 
country,  began  to  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  actual  combat.  In  1965  it  began  an  in¬ 
tensive  air  war  against  North  Vietnam, 
and  by  1968  more  than  half  a  million  U.S. 
troops  were  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Mount¬ 
ing  criticism  of  the  war  in  the  United 
States  led  to  the  beginning  of  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  in  1968.  In  January  1973  a  cease¬ 
fire  agreement  was  signed,  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  after  a  decade  of  fighting, 
ended  its  militarv  involvement. 

After  twent\^-five  years  of  continuous 
war,  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  had 
suffered  enormous  devastation,  and  more 
than  2  million  men,  women,  and  children 
had  been  killed.  The  country  was  still  di¬ 
vided,  hatreds  and  tensions  remained,  and 
reconstruction  loomed  as  a  formidable 
task.  From  the  North  Vietnamese  point  of 
view,  western  colonialism  had  finally  been 
ejected.  From  the  South  Vietnamese  point 
of  view,  a  Communist  takeover  had  been 
prevented.  But  all  this  had  been  done  at 
staggering  cost  and  sacrifice.  And  whether 
the  two  governments  of  Vietnam  could 
learn  to  live  with  one  another  was  still  an 
unsettled  question. 

One  important  legacy  of  the  war  was 
the  realization  of  the  limits  of  United 
States  power.  In  1969  President  Nixon 
stated  that  in  the  future  the  United  States 
would  avoid  involvements  on  the  Asian 
mainland  bv  limiting  its  support  to  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  course  did  Indonesia  follow  after 
gaining  its  independence? 

2.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  1954 
Geneva  agreement  ending  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam? 

3.  What  were  the  goals  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  in  the  war?  How  success¬ 
ful  were  they  in  achieving  them? 


4  Nationalism  triumphed 
in  the  “Arab  World” 

Three  political  sections— the  non-Arab 
Moslem  states,  the  Arab  Moslem  states, 
and  Israel— stretched  from  Morocco  in  the 
west  to  Iran  in  the  east.  Within  this  area 
nationalism  and  big-power  rivalry  became 
turbulent  forces  after  World  War  II. 

Turkey  and  Iran  moved  toward  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  two  non-Arab  Moslem  states 
were  Turkey  and  Iran,  both  very  old  na¬ 
tions.  The  internal  revolution  begun  in 
Turkey  by  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk  in  1920 
was  continued  by  his  successors,  and  in 
1950  the  first  free  elections  were  held.  But 
democracy  in  Turkey  was  fragile,  threat¬ 
ened  by  serious  economic  problems  and 
by  a  large  backward  peasantry  opposed  to 
tax  reforms,  industrialization,  and  further 
W  estemization. 

In  Iran,  the  despotic  Biza  Shah  Pahlavi 
was  succeeded  in  1941  by  his  young  son, 
Mohammed  Riza  Pahlavi.  During  the 
1950’s  nationalism  took  a  strong  anti-Brit¬ 
ish  turn.  At  that  time,  extremists  in  the 
Iranian  parliament  voted  to  nationalize 
the  oil  industry  owned  by  Britain  along 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  industry  nearly  col¬ 
lapsed  because  western  technicians  were 
withdrawn.  Only  after  the  premier,  a  fa¬ 
natical  extremist,  was  seized  and  impris¬ 
oned  by  Pahlavi’s  supporters  in  1953  was 
a  compromise  worked  out,  giving  Iran  a 
larger  share  of  the  oil  royalties.  With  oil 
revenues  once  again  flowing  into  the 
treasury,  the  Shah  embarked  upon  a 
wide-ranging  reform  program  in  the 
1960’s.  It  called  for  land  reform,  village 
education,  profit  sharing  in  some  in¬ 
dustries,  and  an  extension  of  the  right  to 
vote.  By  the  early  1970’s  the  country  had 
reached  a  measure  of  stability. 

Moslem  Arabs  ended  colonialism. 
Among  the  Moslem  Arab  states  only  Egypt, 
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Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen  had  nomi¬ 
nal  independence  before  World  War  11. 
The  French  mandates  of  Syria  and  Leba¬ 
non  achieved  independence  in  1944;  the 
French  protectorate  of  Tunisia  gained  full 
independence  in  1956.  Morocco,  a  divided 
country  under  French  and  Spanish  rule, 
also  gained  full  sovereignty  in  1956.  The 
mandate  of  Jordan  became  free  of  the 
British  government  in  1946;  and  in  1956 
the  Sudan,  which  had  been  ruled  by  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Egypt,  won  its  independence. 
Libya,  which  had  been  an  Italian  colony, 
was  placed  under  UN  trusteeship  and  in 
1951  was  granted  sovereignty.  South  Ara¬ 
bia  became  independent  from  Britain  in 
1967  and  took  as  its  name  the  Bepublic  of 
Southern  Yemen.  In  1970  it  renamed  it¬ 
self  the  People’s  Democratic  Republic 
of  Yemen. 

In  Algeria  the  situation  was  more  com¬ 
plicated.  Of  10  million  inhabitants,  one 
million  were  of  European  descent,  mostly 
French,  but  the  larger  Arab  population 
occupied  the  lowest  economic  position. 
Most  of  the  best  land  and  nearly  all  the 
business  establishments  were  in  French 
hands.  With  the  Algerian  French  oppos¬ 
ing  separation  from  their  homeland  and 
Arabs  clamoring  for  independence,  a  civil 
war,  waged  with  shocking  cruelty,  broke 
out  in  May  1954.  After  four  years  of  ter¬ 
rorism,  the  French  President,  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  made  peace  with  rebel  leaders, 
and  Algeria  was  given  its  independence. 

In  Egypt  the  army  overthrew  the  cor¬ 
rupt  regime  of  King  Farouk  in  1952.  Tlie 
plot  was  mastenninded  by  a  young  colo¬ 
nel  named  Carnal  Abdel  Nasser,  who  in 
1954  became  president.  A  largely  illiterate 
population  and  pressing  economic  prob¬ 
lems  seemed  to  Nasser  to  demand  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  socialism  fitted  to  Arab  needs.  It 
included  land  reforms,  increased  industri¬ 
alization,  the  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth. 


Nasser  planned  a  gigantic  dam  and 
power  station  on  the  Nile  Biver  near 
Aswan.  The  United  States  and  Britain 
withdrew  their  offer  to  finance  the  dam  in 
1956,  because  Nasser  purchased  Soviet 
military  equipment.  Nasser  retaliated  by 
nationalizing  the  Suez  Canal.  This  act 
precipitated  an  armed  attack  by  Israel, 
Britain,  and  France  in  1956.  The  Egvptian 
forces  were  no  match  for  the  invaders.  For 
a  while  the  world  teetered  on  the  edge  of 
a  major  war,  but  quick  action  by  the  UN, 
supported  strongly  by  the  United  States, 
kept  the  peace.  Nasser  retained  control  of 
the  canal  and  successfully  persuaded  the 
Russians  to  finance  the  Aswan  High  Dam, 
which  was  completed  in  1970. 

Strong  feelings  of  nationalism,  a  com¬ 
mon  language,  and  a  common  religion 
provided  a  basis  for  unity  in  the  Arab 
world.  But  conflicting  ambitions  and  mu¬ 
tual  suspicion  had  long  fragmented  it. 
Fierce  rivalries  between  the  conservative 
monarchs  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  and 
the  radical  rulers  of  Egvpt  and  Syria  split 
those  nations  into  rival  camps.  In  Arab  so¬ 
ciety,  a  tiny  minority  of  extremely  wealthy 
merchants  and  landowners  on  one  side 
and  a  huge  mass  of  destitute  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  on  tlie  other  provided  another  sharp 
division. 

Jews  founded  a  national  home  in  Isra¬ 
el.  In  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  the  creation 
and  growth  of  a  national  home  for  Jews  in 
Palestine  under  British  mandate  rule 
alanned  and  antagonized  Arab  national¬ 
ists.  The  Arab  states  especially  resented 
the  influx  into  Palestine  of  Jewish  refu¬ 
gees  fleeing  Nazi  persecution  in  the  mid- 
1930’s.  By  1939  the  Jewish  population  had 
reached  about  450,000.  While  various 
rivalries  and  feuds  have  tended  to  dis¬ 
unite  the  various  nations,  all  Arab  states 
think  as  one  in  their  dislike  and  fear  of  Is¬ 
rael,  which  they  view  as  another  form  of 
Western  colonialism. 
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When  an  ominous  struggle  began  to 
develop  between  the  Jews  and  Arabs  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  British  with¬ 
drew  their  authority  from  Palestine  and 
turned  the  problem  over  to  the  UN.  This 
international  body  proposed  partition— a 
Jewish  and  an  Arab  state.  The  proposal 
failed,  and  in  late  1947  and  the  spring  of 
1948  the  troops  of  seven  Arab  nations  at¬ 
tacked  Jewish  settlements  in  Palestine. 
Against  what  appeared  to  be  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds,  the  Jewish  forces  not  only  held 
their  own  but  gained  important  victories. 
Israel’s  independence  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  in  1948,  and  fiftv  more 
nations  followed  suit  bv  the  end  of  that 
year.  The  end  of  hostilities  in  1949  left  the 
Palestine  area  in  an  unsettled  state.  The 
Arabs  refused  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  existence  of  Israel.  Jerusalem 
was  held  in  part  by  Jordan  and  in  part  by 
Israel,  and  Israel  now  controlled  the  larg¬ 
er  part  of  what  had  been  Palestine. 

During  the  fighting  in  1948,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Arabs  had  fled  from  their 
home  in  Jewish-held  Palestine  and  were 
housed  in  sordid  refugee  camps  in  nearby 
Arab  lands.  Their  discontent  proved  an 
explosive  force  in  the  Middle  East  into 
the  1970’s. 

Arab-Israeli  tensions  deepened.  Re¬ 
volts  and  the  toppling  of  governments  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  raids 
of  Arab  terrorists  and  counterattacks  by 
Israel  were  a  constant  occurrence  in  the 
early  1960’s.  Wishing  to  gain  wide  support 
in  the  Arab  world,  Nasser,  the  leader  of 
Egypt,  began  a  series  of  actions  in  1967 
that  led  to  war  with  Israel.  He  asked  that 
the  UN  peacekeeping  force  be  removed, 
and  in  its  place  he  moved  a  large  army 
toward  the  borders  of  Israel. 

As  Arab  threats  of  war  mounted,  Is¬ 
rael’s  only  hope  seemed  to  be  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  On  June  4  its  air  force  attacked 
Arab  bases  and  destroyed  400  planes. 


Armed  UN  troopers  stand  guard  outside  the 
tent  where  Egypt  and  Israel  signed  the  cease¬ 
fire  agreement  ending  the  fighting  that  erupted 
when  Israel  was  attacked  in  October  1973. 

Without  air  cover  the  Egyptian  army  was 
completely  routed  as  Israeli  troops  over¬ 
ran  the  entire  Sinai  peninsula  and  reached 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  conflict  was  over  in 
six  days.  The  Suez  Canal  could  no  longer 
be  used,  and  $112  billion  of  Nasser’s  arms 
were  destroyed  or  captured.  The  Israeli 
campaign  has  been  called  “the  most  near¬ 
ly  perfect  military  operation  in  modern 
history.”  By  this  victory  Israel’s  size  was 
increased  nearly  threefold.  Above  all,  the 
captured  territory  provided  a  buffer  zone 
protecting  Israel’s  borders  against  future 
attack. 

While  Egypt  and  Israel  accepted  a 
cease-fire  agreement,  no  progress  was 
made  toward  a  firm  peace.  Egypt’s  new 
leader.  President  Anwar  Sadat,  who  had 
come  to  power  after  Nasser’s  death  in 
1970,  insisted  that  Israel  withdraw  from 
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all  the  lands  it  had  taken.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  a  UN  resolution.  Only  after 
withdrawal  could  a  peace  treaty  be  nego¬ 
tiated.  For  its  part,  Israel  refused  to  with¬ 
draw  until  a  peace  was  made  in  which  the 
Arab  states  finally  recognized  its  legal  ex¬ 
istence.  It  also  made  clear  that  certain 
areas  of  conquered  territory,  such  as  the 
Arab  quarter  of  Jerusalem,  would  not  be 
given  up. 

While  the  UN  sought  to  ward  off  a 
fourth  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  a  situation  of 
“no  peace,  no  war”  continued  after  1967. 
Arab  Palestinian  guerrillas  stepped  up 
their  terroristic  activities.  Israeli  planes 
were  seized  and  in  some  cases  destroyed, 
and  bomb  attacks  were  carried  out  against 
Israeli  diplomats  in  various  countries.  To 
counter  these  attacks,  the  Israelis  struck 
fiercely  at  Arab  guerrilla  camps. 

Arab-Israeli  tensions  were  made  more 
dangerous  because  the  United  States  and 
Russia  had  conflicting  interests  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  In  the  1960’s  Russia  sought  to  re¬ 
duce  American  influence  in  this  strategic 
area.  It  built  up  a  strong  naval  force  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  provided  huge 
arms  assistance  to  Egypt.  In  numerous 
ways  the  United  States  was  Israel’s  political 
patron.  It  pledged  on  several  occasions  to 
insure  that  Israel  had  parity  in  arms  with 
its  Arab  neighbors  and  gave  large  amounts 
of  aid. 

In  October  1973  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
armies  attacked  Israel.  Contingents  from 
other  Arab  nations  also  joined  the  offen¬ 
sive.  While  Russia  sent  additional  arms 
to  Egypt,  the  United  States  countered  by 
replacing  Israel’s  losses  in  weapons.  This 
American  action  led  Arab  states  to  halt  or 
curtail  their  oil  exports  to  the  United 
States.  While  both  Arabs  and  Israelis 
fought  hard  and  suffered  heavy  losses,  a 
cease-fire  was  secured  by  the  UN  and 
strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  American  secretary  of  state. 
A  Middle  East  conference  was  hopefully 


planned  to  settle  the  twenty-five-year-old 
Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

Israel  became  a  modern  democratic 
state.  Israel  was  a  model  of  democratic 
government,  political  stability,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  in  the  Middle  East.  From 
1948  to  the  early  1970’s  it  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  its  struggle  to  devel¬ 
op  its  poor  natural  resources.  Swamps 
were  drained,  millions  of  trees  planted, 
citrus  groves  developed,  and  new  sources 
of  badly  needed  water  discovered.  The 
desert  was  made  to  bloom  by  improved 
agricultural  methods.  The  kibbutz,  a  eol- 
lective  agrieultural  commune,  plaved  an 
important  role  in  Israel’s  expansion.  All  of 
its  members,  adults  and  children,  worked 
on  the  land.  Women  shared  authority  with 
men.  The  kibbutz  was  also  a  military  bas¬ 
tion  ready  to  hold  off  any  enemy  attack. 
Ry  1972  Israel’s  population  had  grown  to 
more  than  3  million.  Israeli  scholars  and 
schools  gained  wide  recognition.  Between 
1958  and  1970  nearlv  14,000  trainees  from 
80  underdeveloped  countries  were  study¬ 
ing  in  Israel,  while  about  4000  Israeli  ex¬ 
perts  were  abroad. 

Israel,  however,  still  had  many  monu¬ 
mental  problems.  Its  balance  of  payments 
was  unfavorable,  its  militarv  budget  was  a 
crushing  burden,  and  victorious  wars  had 
not  brought  peace  with  its  neighbors.  The 
eost  of  settling  thousands  of  immigrants 
was  also  a  heavy  burden  and  caused  seri¬ 
ous  internal  tensions. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  were  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
the  Middle  East  following  World  War  II? 
What  were  the  results  of  these  forces? 

2.  What  obstacles  did  Israel  have  to  over¬ 
come  to  aehieve  independence? 

3.  Why  are  there  deep  tensions  between 
Israel  and  the  Moslem  Arab  states? 

4.  Why  are  Russia  and  the  United  States 
so  interested  in  the  Middle  East? 
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fr  Black  Africa  changed 
^  with  breathtaking  speed 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  that  had 
swept  through  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
reached  the  vast  expanse  of  black  Africa, 
that  part  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  and  populated  largely  by  black 
people.  Its  progress  was  phenomenal.  In 
1950  only  four  states  on  the  entire  African 
continent  were  free.  By  1969  forty  were 
independent,  most  of  them  in  black  Afri¬ 
ca,  the  least  developed  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  headlong  rush  into  freedom  creat¬ 
ed  many  difficulties.  Most  nations  in  black 
Africa  were  not  prepared  for  independ¬ 
ence.  None  of  the  new  African  states  had 
any  strong  traditions  of  political  unity  and 
no  common  language  other  than  French 
or  English.  The  continent  was  diverse,  with 
over  fiftv'  territories  and  more  than  eight 
hundred  different  languages. 

T ribal  rivalries  threatened  national  uni¬ 
ty.  In  black  Africa  there  are  hundreds  of 
tribes.  The  term  tribe  can  refer  to  a  group 
of  a  few  hundred  people  or  to  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  million.  During  the  19th  century  Eu¬ 
ropean  colonialism  created  new  and  often 
artificial  political  units,  such  as  Nigeria, 
Uganda,  and  the  Congo.  Various  tribes 
were  forced  to  live  within  one  colonial 
unit.  When  colonialism  ended,  tribal  rival¬ 
ries  emerged  to  threaten  national  unity. 
The  urgent  need  was  for  the  various  tribes 
in  the  new  nations  to  subordinate  their  old 
tribal  loyalties  to  a  wider  national  alle¬ 
giance.  Some  Africans  had  learned  to 
think  nationally,  as  Kenyans,  Ugandans, 
and  Nigerians.  But  many  continued  to  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  Hausa,  Masai,  and  Ki¬ 
kuyu.  This  situation  led  to  feuds  and  even 
civil  wars. 

In  the  Sudan,  the  largest  new  nation  in 
black  Africa,  the  northern  region  is  popu¬ 
lated  by  Muslim  Arabs  and  the  south  by 


pagan  and  Christian  Africans.  Following 
independence  in  1956,  the  northern  Mus¬ 
lims  showed  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  southern  blacks.  Civil  war  broke  out. 
Half  a  million  were  killed,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  became  refugees.  In 
the  spring  of  1972,  after  sixteen  years  of 
fighting,  an  accord  was  reached  ending 
hostilities.  The  agreement  gave  the  south¬ 
ern  region  self-government  within  a  unit¬ 
ed  Sudan. 

Tribal  rivalries  also  created  tragic  con¬ 
sequences  in  Zaire  (the  former  Belgian 
Congo).  Independence  in  1960  was 
quickly  followed  by  mutiny  in  the  army, 
tribal  feuds,  attacks  on  white  civilians, 
and  the  secession  of  the  rich  mining  prov¬ 
ince  of  Katanga.  United  Nations  forces  in¬ 
tervened  and  restored  order.  When  the 
UN  forces  withdrew,  considerable  law¬ 
lessness  broke  out  again.  In  1965  an  army 
general,  Joseph  Mobutu,  seized  power 
and  restored  the  authority  in  the  central 
government.  While  some  unrest  continued 
on  a  small  scale,  it  appeared  that  tribal 
conflicts  had  been  curbed. 

Serious  tribal  tensions  also  caused  a 
flare-up  in  Nigeria,  a  West  African  nation 
of  68  million,  often  referred  to  as  “the  Af¬ 
rican  giant.”  Unlike  Zaire,  Nigeria  had 
some  forty  years  of  training  in  self-govern¬ 
ment  under  British  rule  when  it  became 
independent  in  1960.  But  it  had  more 
than  200  tribes,  and  rivalry  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Ibo,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Yoruba  and  northern  Hausa  on  the  other. 
The  Ibo  were  resented  because  of  their 
success  in  commerce  and  the  professions. 
A  number  of  Ibos  were  massacred,  and  in 
1967  civil  war  erupted  when  the  Ibo  se¬ 
ceded  from  the  Nigerian  federation  and 
proclaimed  the  independent  state  of  Bia- 
fra.  The  conflict  was  bloody  and  desperate. 
In  January  1970  the  secessionists  surren¬ 
dered,  and  the  country,  united  by  force, 
sorrowfully  took  up  the  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 
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In  Kenya  unemployment  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  government.  The  large  numbers  of 
people  who  leave  the  rural  areas  for  the  cities  often 
cannot  find  jobs. 


Tribal  rivalries  also  threatened  national 
unity  in  other  countries,  such  as  Kenya 
and  Burundi.  It  was  clear  that  nation¬ 
building  in  black  Africa  would  be  a  long, 
difficult,  and  arduous  process. 

The  new  African  states  searched  for  a 
suitable  form  of  government.  Nearly  all 
the  newly  independent  African  states 
began  with  bills  of  rights,  elections,  and 
legislatures  patterned  after  Western  mod¬ 
els.  Successful  “government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  however,  requires  eonsiderable  expe¬ 
rience,  educated  citizens,  and  a  stable 
middle  class.  These  eonditions  did  not 
exist  to  any  great  extent  in  African  so¬ 
cieties.  In  the  first  several  years  of  free¬ 
dom,  twenty-seven  states  experienced 
changes  of  government  by  force.  In  1972, 
out  of  thirty-two  nations,  seventeen  were 
ruled  by  a  single  party,  eleven  were  under 
military  government,  and  only  four  had  a 
multi-party  parliamentary  system. 


In  many  nations  of  black  Africa  the 
visible  forms  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  were  retained  only  as  a  camouflage 
for  centralized  authority.  In  sueh  states  a 
forceful  personality  with  mass  appeal  be¬ 
came  the  head  of  state.  In  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  the  initially  popular  leader  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  dictator.  For  example,  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  the  first  prime  minister  of 
Ghana,  was  a  symbol  of  liberalism  and  de- 
moeracy  in  emergent  Africa.  But  from  the 
outset  of  his  power,  Nkrumah  began  to 
gag  the  press  and  imprison  any  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  followed  ruinous  political  and 
economic  policies,  and  he  expected  his 
people  to  worship  him  almost  as  a  god. 
In  1966  a  group  of  outraged  army  oflieers 
seized  control  of  the  government.  Nkru¬ 
mah  died  in  exile,  an  embittered  and  re¬ 
pudiated  man. 

The  potential  dangers  lurking  in  the 
one-party,  single-leader  rule  was  tragi- 
eally  illustrated  in  Uganda  in  1971.  Early 
that  year  a  popular  army  officer  and  for¬ 
mer  heavyweight  prize  fighter  named  Idi 
Amin  seized  control  of  the  government. 
Uganda  soon  became  a  nightmare  of  ter¬ 
ror.  Many  seeret  executions  were  carried 
out,  especially  of  other  tribal  leaders.  In¬ 
tertribal  fighting  broke  out  in  the  army. 
Some  50,000  Asians,  engaged  mainly  in 
business  and  the  professions,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  Uganda.  Their  businesses 
were  seized  and  put  up  for  sale  to  Ugan¬ 
dan  Africans.  The  majority  of  the  Asians 
(Pakistanis  and  Indians)  were  permitted 
to  enter  Britain  as  refugees. 

Economic  and  social  conditions  im¬ 
proved  slowly.  Although  many  black 
African  states  were  now  independent, 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  Africa 
were  far  from  promising.  In  1959  it  was 
estimated  that  while  Ghana  had  the  high¬ 
est  per  capita  income  of  any  black  Afri¬ 
can  country,  the  average  was  less  than 
$200  a  year.  In  many  other  countries  it 
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was  less  than  $100.  Industrial  production 
per  capita  in  Western  countries  was  more 
than  twenty-five  times  that  in  Africa’s 
most  industrialized  areas.  The  African 
farmer  had  a  productivity  less  than  30  per 
cent  that  of  his  American  counterpart. 
Undernourishment  was  widely  prevalent, 
and  only  50  per  cent  of  the  children  sur¬ 
viving  infancy  reached  adulthood.  The 
educational  system  was  inadequate;  only  a 
few  countries  had  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of 
their  children  in  high  schools.  African  doc¬ 
tors,  scientists,  agricultural  specialists,  and 
engineers  were  in  short  supply. 

In  the  1960’s  and  early  1970’s  social  and 
economic  conditions  showed  some  im¬ 
provement,  especially  in  those  African 
countries  that  had  rich  natural  resources. 
Nigeria,  for  example,  in  1971  adopted  a 
four-year  plan  for  economic  development 
that  called  for  the  expenditure  of  almost 
$5  billion.  Exports  quickly  mounted,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  civil  war  was  re¬ 
paired.  In  Zaire  (the  former  Belgian 
Congo)  the  gross  national  product 
reached  nearly  $2  billion  in  1970.  Large 
grants  of  foreign  aid,  while  still  insuffi¬ 
cient,  also  helped  economic  development. 
Africa  was  fortunate  that  its  population 
density  was  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  Indications  were,  however,  that  its 
population  growth  might  soon  exceed  its 
food  increase. 

One  of  black  Africa’s  most  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  was  the  exodus  of  its  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  rural  areas  to  cities.  Most  of 
these  migrants  were  elementary-school 
dropouts  with  no  special  vocational  skills. 
In  the  cities  they  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed,  and  some  turned  to  crime. 
To  counter  this  problem,  some  African 
governments  introduced  a  program  of 
“rural  transformation.”  Its  aim  was  to 
make  village  life  more  attractive  by  in¬ 
creasing  farm  income  with  cash  crops  and 
by  providing  better  schools,  health  serv¬ 
ices,  and  communications. 


m 


In  South  Africa  every  aspect  of  life  is  governed  by 
the  policy  of  apartheid.  On  the  few  occasions  when 
whites  and  blacks  are  allowed  to  attend  the  same 
sporting  event,  they  are  strictly  separated. 

Southern  Africa  remained  a  potentially 
explosive  area.  To  the  south  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  black  states  lie  the  white-domi¬ 
nated  countries  of  Rhodesia,  South  Africa, 
and  the  bordering  Portuguese  territories 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique.  In  these 
areas  the  predominant  population  was  Af¬ 
rican,  but  the  European  minority  con¬ 
trolled  all  aspects  of  life,  espeeially  busi¬ 
ness  and  government.  In  the  immense 
Portuguese  territories  no  overt  raeial  dis¬ 
crimination  was  practiced.  The  coneept  of 
“assimilation”  held  out  the  full  rights  of 
Portuguese  eitizenship  as  soon  as  an  Afri¬ 
can  became  educated  and  “eivilized.”  But 
few  Afrieans  had  the  opportunity  to  reach 
this  status.  In  1961  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Angola  and  somewhat  later  in  Mozam¬ 
bique.  While  both  these  Afriean  national¬ 
ist  movements  were  held  in  eheek,  the  eost 
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of  the  military  operations  was  a  heavy 
drain  on  Portugal’s  resources. 

An  acute  situation  arose  in  Rhodesia. 
In  1965  this  British  colony,  controlled  by  a 
small  white  minority,  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  Great  Britain  insisted  that  it 
could  not  approve  such  action  until  full 
political  rights  were  granted  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  majority.  Rhodesia  refused  to  accept 
Britain’s  conditions.  'The  British  then  im¬ 
posed  a  crippling  trade  embargo,  and  the 
United  Nations  levied  economic  sanctions 
on  Rhodesia.  In  1970  the  final  ties  with 
Britain  were  cut  when  Rhodesia  declared 
itself  a  republic. 

In  1971  a  compromise  Rhodesian-Brit- 
ish  settlement  was  proposed.  It  included 
both  independence  and  the  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  political  rights  for  Africans.  The 
majority  of  blacks,  however,  were  against 
the  agreement,  and  thus  the  deadlock 
continued.  Britain  still  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  Rhodesian  independence,  and  the 
UN  continued  its  trade  sanctions. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  African 
states,  economically  and  militarily,  was 
South  Africa.  Once  a  British  colony  and 
then  an  independent  dominion,  it  de¬ 
clared  its  complete  separation  from  Britain 
in  1961  and  took  a  new  name,  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  South  Africa.  South  Africa  was  a 
modem  state  except  in  its  race  relations. 
The  country  was  ruled  by  a  white  minori¬ 
ty.  Of  its  approximately  18  million  people 
in  the  early  1970’s,  only  about  3  million 
were  white.  Half  the  white  population  was 
of  British  ancestry  and  half  was  of  Dutch 
ancestry.  The  two  world  wars  helped 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  Dutch- 
descended  part  of  the  population,  known 
as  Afrikaner. 

In  1948  the  Nationalist  party,  largely 
Afrikaner,  won  control  of  the  government. 
It  initiated  apartheid,  a  policy  of  strict 
separation  of  races.  In  practice,  apartheid 
placed  the  black  majority  in  virtual  bond¬ 
age  to  the  white  minority.  Blacks  were  de¬ 


nied  all  political  rights.  Some  3/2  mil¬ 
lion  blacks  lived  on  tribal  reserves.  About 
4  million  lived  in  European  areas,  where 
they  were  restricted  to  certain  sections 
and  allowed  to  work  only  as  unskilled  la¬ 
borers.  When  Britain  and  other  members 
of  the  Commonwealth  protested  against, 
the  harshness  of  apartheid.  South  Africa 
angrily  withdrew  its  membership. 

In  1961  the  South  African  government 
carried  apartheid  a  step  further.  A  new 
program  of  separate  development  called 
for  eight  distinct  and  partially  self-govern¬ 
ing  African  states,  known  as  Bantustans. 
Each  was  to  be  given  economic  aid.  The 
first  was  established  in  the  Transkei  in 
1963.  The  Bantustan  program  was  not  a 
basic  solution  to  South  Africa’s  racial 
problem.  The  Bantustans  were  too  small 
to  support  a  large  population,  and  com¬ 
plete  racial  separation  would  deny  white 
industry  its  indispensable  supply  of  cheap 
black  labor.  The  majority  of  blacks  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  in  European  areas  under  the 
repressive  apartheid  laws. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  efiFect  did  tribal  rivalries  have  in 
the  newly  independent  African  states? 

2.  What  change  in  government  occurred 
in  many  African  states  in  the  first  several 
years  following  independence? 

3.  What  kinds  of  economic  and  social 
problems  confronted  the  new  states  of 
black  Africa? 

4.  Why  is  southern  Africa  potentially  an 
explosive  area? 

6  War  and  revolution  transformed 
East  Asia 

By  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  pro¬ 
found  changes  had  taken  place  within  the 
major  countries  of  East  Asia.  Japan,  after 
its  defeat  in  World  War  II,  became  the 
most  highly  industrialized  nation  in  the 
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Orient.  China,  after  passing  through  a 
cycle  of  revolution,  emerged  with  radi¬ 
cally  altered  institutions.  The  largest  and 
potentially  the  most  powerful  state  of 
Asia,  China  was  in  a  position  to  play  a 
major  role  in  world  politics. 

A  Communist  revolution  triumphed  in 
China.  Late  in  1945  full-scale  war  broke 
out  between  the  Nationalist  government 
in  China,  led  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the 
Chinese  Communists,  led  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Mao  had  won  the  support  of  the 
peasant  masses,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  aided 
him  and  the  Chinese  Communists  by 
turning  over  to  them  weapons  and 
supplies  taken  from  the  defeated  Japa¬ 
nese  army  after  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  supported  Chiang 
and  the  Nationalist  government  in  their 
struggle  against  the  Communists.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  corrupt  Nationalist  leaders  got 
control  of  much  of  the  material  the  United 
States  sent  to  Chiang.  It  was  sold  for  pri¬ 
vate  profit  and  ended  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.  In  1945  the 
United  States  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
two  forces,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  coali¬ 
tion  government  was  turned  down. 

Northeast  China  was  overrun  by  the 
Communists  in  1948,  and  cities  of  eastern 
and  southern  China  (Nanking,  Shanghai, 
and  Canton)  fell  to  Mao’s  forces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  In  October  1949  the  Commu¬ 
nists  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  Chiang  and  a  remnant 
of  his  forces  fled  to  the  island  of  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  in  December  and  set  up  an 
exile  Nationalist  Chinese  government. 
The  Chinese  Communists  sought  to  de¬ 
stroy  Chiang’s  government  on  Taiwan,  but 
they  were  blocked  by  the  United  States. 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China,  with 
some  600  million  people,  became  the  larg¬ 
est  nation  of  the  Communist  world.  In 
theory  a  democracy,  its  government  was  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  with  all  real 


power  concentrated  in  the  Communist 
party  Central  Committee  and  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

Mao  Tse-tung  was  determined  to  trans¬ 
form  China  into  a  strict  Marxist  nation. 
Communist  in  every  respect.  The  eflFort  to 
remake  Chinese  society  represented  one 
of  the  most  profound  cultural  upheavals 
of  all  times.  At  first  Mao  won  popularity 
among  the  peasants.  He  reformed  land- 
ownership,  lowered  rents,  and  estab¬ 
lished  schools  for  peasants.  Mao  and  his 
government  aimed  to  build  up  Chinese  in¬ 
dustrial  and  military  power  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  to  make  China  again  the  pre¬ 
dominant  power  in  Asia.  Rut  terror  be¬ 
came  a  basic  instrument  of  control.  Mao 
Tse-tung  admitted  that  his  government 
had  executed  more  than  800,000  persons 
who  opposed  his  programs.  The  Commu¬ 
nists  also  set  out  to  destroy  Chinese  family 
unity.  They  attacked  the  old  Confucian 
traditions  of  ancestor  worship  and  de¬ 
nounced  all  ideological  ties  with  the 
Chinese  past. 

Industrialization  was  pushed  with  ruth¬ 
less  energy  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  what 
was  called  the  “Great  Leap  Forward.”  To 
increase  crop  levels.  Communist  leaders 
established  agricultural  collectives  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  farm  families.  Small  farm 
plots  were  thereby  consolidated,  and 
planting  and  harvesting  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  government.  Other  collec¬ 
tives  mobilized  labor  for  road  building 
and  irrigation.  The  next  step  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  communes,  which  original¬ 
ly  consisted  of  4000  to  5000  farm  and  in¬ 
dustrial  families,  under  the  supervision  of 
cadres  who  answered  to  the  government. 
However,  the  commune  system  did  not 
work  out  as  expected.  In  addition,  bad 
weather  and  floods  damaged  crops  and 
resulted  in  food  shortages  in  1959. 

Faced  with  these  disastrous  setbacks  in 
agriculture,  Chinese  Communist  rulers 
greatly  reduced  the  size  of  the  communes 
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in  the  early  1960’s.  They  also  slowed  down 
the  pace  of  industrial  growth  in  order  to 
devote  more  resources  to  agricultural  im¬ 
provement.  As  the  population  grew  to  a 
staggering  775  million  by  the  early  1970’s, 
the  problem  of  food  production  continued 
to  be  critical.  In  1972  China  had  to  import 
10  million  tons  of  grain  from  Canada  to 
meet  its  food  deficit. 

By  1966  the  seventy-three-year-old  and 
ailing  Mao  Tse-tung  feared  that  China 
was  imitating  Russia,  which,  he  charged, 
was  moving  away  from  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  true  Leninist  communism.  He  in¬ 
stituted  a  purge  of  intellectuals  who  had 
supposedly  become  lukewarm  in  their 
devotion  to  Communist  ideology.  Mao 
called  the  purge  the  Creat  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution.  Later  that  year 
schools  were  closed,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  teen-agers  were  organized 
into  vigilante  groups  called  the  Red 
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Cuards.  They  were  told  they  were  crusad¬ 
ers  for  a  better  China.  The  young  people 
attacked  teachers  and  professors,  party  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  provinces,  elderly  people  in 
all  walks  of  life,  and  anyone  who  held  to 
“old  ideas,  old  culture,  old  customs,  and 
old  habits.”  The  Red  Cuards  also  ordered 
everyone  to  rid  themselves  of  “Western 
ways.”  Top  leaders  were  purged,  and 
“kangaroo  courts”  were  set  up  to  make 
people  confess  to  nonexistent  crimes. 

As  the  vast  purge  convulsed  the  nation, 
law  and  order  began  to  break  down.  Vio¬ 
lent  uprisings  erupted  in  various  cities, 
and  clashes  between  peasants  and  the 
Red  Guards  had  tragic  consequences  in 
the  countryside.  Some  regional  army  com¬ 
manders  refused  to  obey  directives  from 
Peking.  Ironically,  the  order  and  unity 
that  had  been  so  painfully  imposed  by  the 
Communists  was  in  danger  of  disintegrat¬ 
ing.  By  1968  it  was  apparent  that  the 


China’s  great  problem  is  to  provide  sufficient  food 
for  its  huge  population,  which  increases  by  more  than 
12  million  yearly.  In  1958  the  "people’s  commune" 
was  made  the  basic  social  and  economic  unit  of  Com¬ 
munist  China.  All  those  living  within  a  commune  are 
provided  with  food,  housing,  medical  care,  education, 
and  other  basic  needs  in  return  for  their  labor — thirteen 
hours  daily,  with  one  day  off  every  two  weeks.  The 
people  eat  in  huge  communal  dining  halls,  and  child¬ 
care  centers  free  the  women  for  work  in  the  fields.  At 
left,  members  of  a  commune  harvest  a  crop  of  wheat. 
Rice  is  the  staple  food  for  most  Chinese,  and  the  ir¬ 
rigated  rice  paddies  are  cultivated  with  traditional 
painstaking  care  .  The  woman  at  right  is  using  a  new 
machine  to  transplant  rice.  Despite  various  attempts 
to  increase  agricultural  production,  China  still  has  to 
purchase  large  quantities  of  grain  from  abroad. 


country  was  faced  with  a  major  crisis. 
Consumer  goods  were  in  short  supply,  fac¬ 
tories  were  not  working  at  capacity,  and 
railway  services  had  been  disrupted. 

Late  in  1968  Mao  realized  that  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution  was  out  of  control  and 
took  steps  to  halt  its  excesses.  The  Red 
Guards  were  disbanded,  the  army  re¬ 
stored  order,  and  the  schools  were  re¬ 
opened.  Industry  also  revived.  The  year 
1969  was  one  of  national  recuperation. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  had  served  a 
purpose,  but  the  cost  had  been  great. 
While  the  ruling  Communist  party  had 
been  painfully  purged,  the  party  structure 
had  been  shattered  and  needed  rebuild¬ 
ing.  The  army  was  now  the  main  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  new  political  balance.  Millions 
of  young  people  had  had  their  education 
disrupted.  More  important,  many  of  them 
had  been  disillusioned  when  the  Red 
Guards  were  disbanded  and  several  mil¬ 


lion  young  people  were  packed  off  to  the 
country  to  work  as  common  farm  laborers. 

In  the  1950’s  and  1960’s  China  also 
faced  serious  foreign  problems.  For  over  a 
centurv  before  the  Communist  takeover, 
the  Chinese  had  been  humiliated  by  for¬ 
eigners,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  their 
country  had  been  in  a  state  of  constant 
turmoil.  An  aroused  nationalism  became 
identical  with  a  hatred  of  foreigners.  This 
attitude  explained  in  large  measure  the 
unreasonableness  of  Chinese  Communist 
behavior  toward  foreign,  especially  West¬ 
ern,  nations.  As  its  relations  with  other 
countries  beeame  strained,  China  grew  in¬ 
creasingly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

To  eomplieate  matters,  war  threatened 
between  China  and  Russia.  The  quarrel 
began  in  1958  with  trouble  along  the  Sino- 
Russian  frontier.  By  1969  bloody  armed 
clashes  had  taken  place,  and  Russia  mo- 
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bilized  500,000  troops  along  the  Chinese 
border.  Various  reasons  were  advaneed 
for  this  quarrel.  China  denounced  Russia 
for  betraying  real  communism  and 
thought  the  Soviets  should  be  more  anti- 
American.  In  addition,  China  wanted 
more  military  and  economic  aid  from 
Russia  than  it  had  received.  The  Soviets 
refused  and  recalled  all  their  technical  ad¬ 
visers  in  the  early  1960’s. 

China’s  aroused  nationalism  led  to  a 
demand  for  the  return  of  all  territory 
taken  by  czarist  Russia  in  the  19th  centu¬ 
ry.  It  also  explained  the  frantic  effort  to 
build  up  a  nuclear  capability.  The  Chinese 
were  taught  that  the  West  respected  only 
militarv  force.  Nuclear  power  was  there¬ 
fore  the  means  by  which  China  hoped  to 
regain  its  place  in  world  affairs.  In  1964 
Communist  China  exploded  its  first  atom¬ 
ic  bomb,  and  in  1967  it  exploded  its  first 
hydrogen  bomb. 

The  early  1970’s  witnessed  a  significant 
change  in  China’s  foreign  outlook.  This 
change  was  in  part  the  result  of  a  growing 
concern  about  a  possible  attack  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  Under  Premier  Chou  En-lai, 
government  policy  became  more  moder¬ 
ate  as  China  sought  to  end  its  internation¬ 
al  isolation  and  to  exercise  more  influence 
in  world  affairs.  When  a  United  States 
table  tennis  team  was  invited  to  visit 
China,  scientists  and  newsmen  from  the 
United  States  were  also  invited.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  “ping-pong”  diplomacy,  main¬ 
land  China  was  voted  into  the  UN  in  1971 
and  Taiwan  was  removed  as  a  member. 
Relations  between  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  and  the  United  States  improved 
when  President  Nixon  went  to  China  in 
February  1972  for  discussions  on  Asian 
and  world  affairs.  In  1973  both  nations 
agreed  to  open  liaison  offices  in  each  oth¬ 
er’s  countries  as  a  step  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations.  On 
the  difficult  problem  of  Taiwan,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  agreed  that  Taiwan  was  part  of 


China,  but  it  also  stated  that  this  issue 
should  be  settled  peacefully  between  the 
two  Chinese  governments. 

Japan  became  the  most  industrialized 
nation  in  East  Asia.  When  World  War  II 
ended,  defeated  Japan  was  reduced  from 
an  empire  of  3  million  square  miles  and 
500  million  people  to  four  main  islands  of 
142,000  square  miles  and  80  million  peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  whom  were  hungry  and  ill- 
clothed.  Cities,  factories,  homes,  and  rail¬ 
roads  were  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

Allied  troops,  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  States,  occupied  the  country,  and 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Army  was  made  supreme  com¬ 
mander  for  the  Allied  powers  in  Japan. 
His  orders  were  to  carry  out  complete  dis¬ 
armament  and  demilitarization,  develop 
democratic  institutions,  and  create  a 
sound  economy.  The  United  States  as¬ 
sumed  a  dominant  role  in  determining  Ja¬ 
pan’s  future  and  furnished  aid  totaling  $2 
billion. 

The  seven-year  occupation  of  Japan 
changed  the  history  of  that  nation.  In  1945 
Japan  could  have  moved  toward  totalitari¬ 
anism  or  toward  democracy.  Under  Mac- 
Arthur’s  tutelage,  Japan  became  the  lead¬ 
ing  democratic  country  in  East  Asia. 

Working  through  the  emperor  and  his 
government,  the  occupation  authorities 
dissolved  the  Japanese  imperial  army  and 
navy,  banned  ultranationalist  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  purged  education  of  its  milita¬ 
ristic  elements.  A  new  constitution,  largely 
drafted  by  Americans,  was  proclaimed  in 
1947.  It  transferred  sovereignty  from  the 
emperor  to  the  people,  safeguarded  indi¬ 
vidual  rights,  and  gave  women  equal 
status  with  men.  In  effect,  the  constitution 
made  the  nation  a  truly  parliamentary 
state.  The  new  constitution  also  contained 
a  strongly  antiwar  provision.  In  it  the  Jap¬ 
anese  people  renounced  the  threat  or  use 
of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
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disagreements  and  declared  that  they 
would  thus  not  maintain  armed  forces. 

The  occupation  authorities  also  carried 
out  a  significant  land-reform  program. 
The  large  landholdings  of  absentee  land¬ 
lords  were  divided  up,  thus  converting 
poor  tenant  farmers  into  a  class  of  small 
independent  farmers.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II,  American  occupa¬ 
tion  authorities  not  only  encouraged  work¬ 
ers  to  organize  trade  unions  but  also 
sought  to  dissolve  the  huge  combinations 
of  industrial  and  financial  power  (called 
zaibatsu ) .  In  1948,  however,  concerned 
with  the  Chinese  civil  war  and  the  menac¬ 
ing  posture  of  Stalinist  Russia,  the  United 
States  began  to  see  Japan  as  an  ally.  Since 
small  businesses  could  not  create  the  fi¬ 
nancially  strong  and  stable  country  need¬ 
ed  in  the  Pacific,  the  campaign  against 
the  zaibatsu  was  halted. 

By  1950  most  of  the  aims  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  had  been  accomplished.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  wanted  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  but  the  Soviet  Union  was  unco¬ 
operative.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
and  forty-seven  other  nations  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  Japan  in  1951.  The  trea- 
tv  restored  Japanese  independence  but 
limited  its  sovereignty  to  the  four  home 
islands.  A  security  treaty,  signed  at  the 
same  time,  permitted  the  United  States  to 
have  military  bases  in  Japan  and  commit¬ 
ted  the  United  States  to  defend  Japan  in 
case  of  need.  In  1956  diplomatic  relations 
were  restored  between  Japan  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  and  shortly  afterward  Japan 
was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  occupation  of  Japan  ended  in 
1952.  Throughout  the  1950’s  and  1960’s 
the  country’s  new  democratic  system  be¬ 
came  firmly  established.  Even  more  re¬ 
markable  was  Japanese  economic  growth 
in  these  years.  By  1962  economic  output 
had  more  than  doubled,  manufacturing 
had  quadrupled,  food  was  abundant,  and 
foreign  trade  was  breaking  records. 


In  the  early  1970’s  the  Japanese  popu¬ 
lation  reached  103  million  in  an  area  the 
size  of  California.  Cities  had  grown  rap¬ 
idly.  The  population  of  Tokyo  reached 
11/2  milHon,  making  it  the  largest  metrop¬ 
olis  in  the  world.  From  1960  to  1970  the 
production  of  goods  increased  400  per 
cent.  Passing  up  West  Germany,  Japan 
became  third  in  industrial  production  be¬ 
hind  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 
It  led  the  world  in  shipbuilding  and  was 
second  in  the  manufacture  of  autos  and 
computers.  The  average  annual  personal 
income  had  grown  to  $1,500,  which  was 
equal  to  that  in  Great  Britain.  Japan  had 
achieved  an  economic  miracle. 

A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  Ja¬ 
pan’s  phenomenal  economic  growth. 
Money  and  effort  were  concentrated  in 
economic  development  rather  than  in  ar¬ 
maments,  and  government  policy  favored 
tariffs  on  foreign  imports  and  aids  to  in- 
dustrv.  In  addition,  Japan’s  work  force 
was  highly  skilled. 

Japan  paid  a  high  price  for  its  indus¬ 
trial  growth,  however.  Schools,  housing, 
and  garbage  and  sewage  disposal  had 
been  neglected.  Furthermore,  little  thought 
had  been  given  to  the  impact  on  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Smog  was  almost  a  national 
disaster.  Children  suffered  from  asthma, 
birds  and  trees  died  from  fumes,  and 
species  of  fish  disappeared  from  the  seas. 
By  1970  Japan  realized  that  there  was  an 
urgent  need  to  spend  more  money  on  the 
country’s  public  services.  In  that  year  the 
parliament  passed  stiff  laws  against  pol¬ 
lution. 

Since  1945  Japan  had  exercised  little 
influence  in  the  world;  by  the  mid-1970’s 
it  was  ready  for  a  new  role  in  world  af¬ 
fairs.  In  1972  Japan’s  Prime  Minister  Ka- 
kuei  Tanaka  paid  an  official  visit  to  main¬ 
land  China  in  order  to  restore  friendly 
and  cooperative  relations.  Japan  also 
began  to  give  some  thought  to  the  size  of 
its  armed  forces.  Thus  far  it  had  main- 
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tained  only  a  small  defense  force.  Now 
there  was  some  agitation  for  revising  its 
constitution  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of 
its  military  power. 

The  future  of  the  Pacific  area  depend¬ 
ed  above  all  upon  Japanese- American 
relations.  While  the  United  States  re¬ 
turned  Okinawa  to  Japanese  authority  in 
1972,  it  still  possessed  military  bases  on 
the  islands.  The  main  tension  between  the 
two  allies  came  from  their  trade  relations. 
In  1972  the  imbalance  in  favor  of  Japan 
was  $4  billion.  This  imbalance  caused  seri¬ 
ous  currency  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Some  American  businessmen  eom- 
plained  of  the  high  restrictions  on  their 
products  imoorted  into  Japan.  Men  of 
good  will  in  both  nations  sought  a  solution 
to  this  eeonomic  problem.  They  under- 

Chapter  10 

When  World  War  II  ended  in  1945,  a 
vast  tide  of  anticolonial  revolutions  erupted 
throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Western  colonialism  quickly  collapsed,  and 
new  independent  nations  emerged.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  independence  did  not  solve  age-old 
problems.  At  times  it  even  added  new  ones. 

India,  Britain’s  most  valuable  colony,  split 
apart  into  two  unfriendly  states:  India,  mainly 
Hindu,  and  Pakistan,  mainly  Moslem.  Later, 
during  a  bloody  civil  war  in  1971,  the  eastern 
wing  of  Pakistan  proclaimed  itself  the  in¬ 
dependent  state  of  Bangladesh.  The  Indian 
subcontinent  was  thus  divided  into  three 
nations. 

Many  nations  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Africa  gained  their  freedom  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  but  independence  did  not 
free  them  from  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems.  The  most  unstable  area  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  was  Vietnam,  where  continuing 
conflict  involved  the  great  powers.  A  cease¬ 
fire  agreement  was  signed  in  1973,  but  ten¬ 
sions  remained.  Big-power  rivalry  and  na¬ 
tionalism  were  also  turbulent  forces  in  the 
Middle  East.  Following  Israel’s  military  vic¬ 
tory  in  1967,  the  situation  continued  to  be 


stood  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  Paeific,  and  even  eastern  Asia,  de¬ 
pended  upon  close  cooperation  between 
America  and  Japan. 

Section  Review 

1.  Why  did  the  Chinese  Communists 
triumph  in  China? 

2.  How  did  the  Communists  try  to  change 
Chinese  society? 

3.  How  did  China’s  foreign  outlook 
change  in  the  1970’s? 

4.  Why  was  there  growing  hostility  be¬ 
tween  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s? 

5.  How  did  the  American  occupation  help 
Japan  achieve  democratic  government? 

6.  What  have  been  some  results  of  Japan’s 
phenomenal  industrial  growth? 

A  Review 

one  of  “no  peace,  no  war.”  The  national  unity 
of  many  new  African  states  was  threatened  by 
tribal  rivalries,  and  one-party  rule  often  de¬ 
veloped,  as  it  also  did  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  Southern  Africa,  where  a 
white  minority  ruled  a  black  majority,  re¬ 
mained  a  potentially  explosive  area. 

In  East  Asia,  Japan  prospered  in  the  years 
after  World  War  II  and  beeame  a  democratic 
nation.  By  1970  it  ranked  third  in  the  world 
in  industrial  production.  China  became  a 
Communist  nation  in  1949.  It  radically  altered 
old  institutions  and  emphasized  industrial  and 
military  development.  From  1970  on,  China 
sought  to  end  its  international  isolation,  and 
in  1971  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  was 
voted  into  the  United  Nations.  Both  China 
and  Japan  were  ready  for  a  new  role  in  world 
affairs. 

The  Time 

Indicate  the  period  in  which  each  event 
described  in  the  following  statements  oc¬ 
curred: 

(a)  1946-1950  (d)  1961-1965 

(b)  1951-1955  (e)  1966-1970 

(c)  1956-1960  (f)  1971- 
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1.  People’s  Republic  of  China  was  pro¬ 
claimed. 

2.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  Nigeria. 

3.  Belgian  Congo  was  granted  independ¬ 
ence. 

4.  India  and  Pakistan  became  dominions. 

5.  East  Pakistan  proclaimed  itself  the  in¬ 
dependent  state  of  Bangladesh. 

6.  Dutch  granted  independence  to  Indo¬ 
nesia. 

7.  A  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  was  negotiated. 

8.  Republic  of  South  Africa  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

9.  Japan  and  the  United  States  signed  a 
peace  treaty. 

10.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  Algeria. 

11.  Mao  Tse-tung  instituted  a  purge  of  in¬ 
tellectuals  in  China. 

12.  Rhodesia  proclaimed  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain. 

13.  People’s  Republic  of  China  was  voted 
into  the  United  Nations. 

14.  The  French  were  defeated  in  Vietnam. 

15.  Egypt  seized  control  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Place 

1.  Name  and  locate  seven  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  became  sovereign  nations 
after  1945. 

2.  On  a  map  of  Asia  locate  these  countries 
and  mention  a  significant  event  that  occurred 
in  each  in  the  year  indicated:  Japan,  1952; 
China,  1949;  Taiwan,  1949;  Korea,  1953; 
India,  1949;  Pakistan,  1956;  Bangladesh, 
1971. 

3.  Locate  these  nations  in  the  Arab  world; 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Iran,  Algeria,  Israel.  In¬ 
dicate  two  that  are  Arab  Moslem  states;  two 
that  are  non-Arab  Moslem  states. 

4.  Locate  these  African  countries:  Kenya, 
Zaire,  Bunmdi,  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Nige¬ 
ria,  Ghana,  Uganda,  Angola,  Mozambique. 
Indicate  which  ones  are  part  of  “white  Africa.” 

The  People 

1.  Identify  each  of  these  leaders  of  the 
postwar  world. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

Ho  chi  Minh  Indira  Gandhi 

2.  What  have  been  the  results  of  dictatori¬ 
al  government  under  the  following  leaders? 


Carnal  Abdel  Nasser  Sukarno 

Mao  Tse-tung  Idi  Amin 

Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  Kwame  Nkrumah 

3.  Match  the  following  leaders  to  their  re¬ 
spective  countries. 

Anwar  Sadat 
Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto 
Joseph  Mobutu 
Suharto 

Mujibur  Rahman 
Kakuei  Tanaka 

Historical  Terms 

1.  What  were  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1954? 

2.  What  was  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultur¬ 
al  Revolution?  Who  were  the  Red  Guards? 

3.  Explain  “big-power”  rivalry.  Give  some 
examples  in  specific  countries. 

4.  Briefly  explain  the  meaning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms. 

Viet  Cong  Afrikaner 

kibbutz  collectives 

apartheid  communes 

Bantustan  program  zaibatsu 

Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  problems  the  nations  of  black  Africa  will 
have  to  try  to  solve? 

2.  What  nations  of  Asia  or  Africa  do  you 
consider  to  be  “great  powers”?  What  makes  a 
nation  a  “great  power”? 

3.  Why  is  the  Middle  East  of  such  critical 
importance? 

4.  In  what  kinds  of  countries  do  demo¬ 
cratic  governments  seem  to  work  best? 

5.  In  what  kinds  of  countries  do  authori¬ 
tarian  governments  seem  to  be  most  prevalent? 

6.  Use  reference  books  to  list  new  nations 
that  appeared  in  Africa  and  Asia  after  1945. 
On  a  large  wall  map,  locate  each  new  nation. 
Show  by  different  colored  stars,  pins,  or  flags 
which  nations  were  once  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  On  which  continent  are  most  of  the 
new  nations  located?  Which  new  nations 
have  the  largest  populations?  the  smallest? 
What  is  the  average  per  capita  income  in 
each  of  these  countries?  A  committee  might 
be  appointed  to  prepare  the  map. 


Japan 

Indonesia 

Bangladesh 

Pakistan 

Egypt 

Zaire 
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CHAPTER  11  1900- 


Infrared  color  photography,  which  has  been  developed  within  the 
past  twenty  years,  reacts  to  invisible  rays  of  light  and  sees  through 
haze  and  fog.  By  using  special  cameras  and  filters,  researchers 
can  detect  such  things  as  water  pollution,  soil  differences,  and 
foliage  blight.  This  photograph,  taken  in  the  Apollo  9  earth 
resources  survey  experiment,  shows  fields  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
in  California  (red)  and  the  Salton  Sea  (dark  blue). 


The  Italian  navigator  has  reached  the 
New  World,”  telephoned  Arthur  H. 
Compton,  a  scientist  in  Chicago,  to  a  col¬ 
league,  James  B.  Conant,  in  Boston  one 
day  in  December  1942. 

“And  how  did  he  find  the  natives?” 
“Very  friendly,”  replied  Compton. 

This  conversation  referred,  not  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  but  to  a  modern  compatriot  who 
had  just  completed  one  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  experiments  in  history. 

In  October  1942  physicists  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  went  to  work  in  a 
squash  court  under  the  west  stands  of  the 
universitv  stadium.  Using  blocks  of  wood 
and  graphite  bricks  in  which  chunks  of 
uranium  were  embedded,  they  built  a 
sphere  some  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter. 
On  December  2  the  atomic  pile,  or  reac¬ 
tor,  was  completed  and  a  small  group  of 
men  gathered  to  witness  an  experiment. 

Enrico  Fermi,  the  “Italian  navigator,” 
was  in  charge  of  the  project.  He  directed 
a  fellow  physicist,  who  pulled  a  cadmium 
rod  a  few  inches  out  of  the  pile.  As  he  did 
so,  a  mechanical  pen  traced  a  rising  line 
on  a  graph,  then  leveled  off,  and  stopped. 
For  several  hours  the  rod  was  drawn  out 
bit  by  bit,  and  each  time  the  line  on  the 
graph  rose  and  stopped.  At  3:20  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  rod  was  pulled  out  past  a 
critical  point  and  the  pen  climbed  steadily 
without  leveling  off.  Fermi  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  produced  the  first  controlled 
atomic  chain  reaction— a  series  of  splittings 
in  uranium  atoms  that  transformed  matter 
into  energy.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
cadmium  rod  was  pushed  back  into  the 
pile  to  stop  the  reaction.  The  experiment 
was  concluded. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  meant 
that  for  the  first  time  the  energy  of  atoms 
could  be  harnessed.  Ernico  Fermi  on  that 
wintry  day  in  1942  had  indeed  reached  a 
“New  World”— the  Atomic  Age.  This  dra¬ 
matic  accomplishment  was  only  one  of 
many  revolutionary  changes  in  the  20th 


century.  Two  others  were  the  industrial 
and  democratic  revolutions.  These  revolu¬ 
tions,  based  on  science  and  technology 
and  on  the  individual  person’s  role  in  soci¬ 
ety,  profoundly  altered  people’s  environ¬ 
ment  and  institutions  that  had  endured 
for  centuries.  A  fourth  great  revolution 
was  the  substitution  of  knowledge  for 
manual  effort  as  a  basic  resource  of  pro- 
ductivitv. 

This  chapter  shows  how: 

1.  Science  and  technology  changed 
people’s  environment. 

2.  The  arts  reflected  the  changing  world. 

3.  Human  ingenuity  transformed  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  nations. 

4.  The  underdeveloped  nations  faced  nu¬ 
merous  challenges. 

5.  Urbanization  created  problems. 

-j  Science  and  technology 

changed  people’s  environment 

One  reason  for  the  rapid  advance  of 
science  and  technology  was  team  re¬ 
search.  Previously  scientists  had  worked 
alone  or  in  small  groups.  This  method  was 
radically  changed  in  the  20th  century 
when  governments  and  private  industries 
set  up  great  research  and  development 
centers.  National  rivalry,  the  requirements 
of  war,  and  developments  in  agriculture, 
industrv,  and  medicine  led  to  a  tremen- 
dous  outpouring  of  resources  for  scientific 
research  and  development.  Another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  rapid  pace  was  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  scientists  involved.  About  90  per 
cent  of  all  scientists  ever  bom  were  alive 
in  the  1960’s. 

Netc  theories  revolutionized  physics. 
In  1900  people  commonly  believed  that 
scientists  had  discovered  all  the  important 
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natural  laws  that  governed  the  universe. 
But  the  world  was  really  just  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  momentous  diseoveries. 

In  1905  a  young  German,  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein,  published  three  papers  of  great  sig- 
nifieanee.  One  paper  outlined  his  Law  of 
Photoelectric  Effect.  It  resulted  in  the 
photoelectric  cell,  or  electric  eye,  that  en¬ 
abled  scientists  and  technicians  to  mea¬ 
sure  light  intensities.  In  a  second  paper, 
Einstein  related  matter  to  energy  in  a  fa¬ 
mous  formula:  E  =  mc^  (energy  equals 
mass  times  the  velocity  of  light  squared). 
That  is,  mass  and  energy  are  equivalent, 
and  a  small  amount  of  matter  can  be 
transformed  into  a  huge  amount  of  ener¬ 
gy.  In  the  third  paper,  Einstein  outlined 
his  Special  Theory  of  Relativity.  He  stat¬ 
ed  that  time  and  space,  even  gravity  and 
motion,  are  relative  to  the  observer.  He 
challenged  the  world  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  new  dimension,  time,  and  no  longer  be 
limited  to  the  beliefs  that  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  were  the  only  dimensions  of 
matter. 

Meanwhile,  other  scientists  were  ex¬ 
ploring  the  structure  and  behavior  of 
atoms.  In  the  1930’s,  using  huge  “atom 
smashers,”  scientists  succeeded  in  splitting 
the  uranium  atom.  They  predicted  that 
the  process  could  release  large  amounts  of 
energy  if  properly  controlled.  Building  on 
the  discoveries  of  these  scientists  and  on 
Einstein’s  formula  of  1905,  Fermi’s  inter¬ 
national  team  of  scientists  was  able  to 
carrv  out  its  experiment  in  1942. 

The  earliest  application  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy  was  to  weapons  used  in  World  War 
II.  Later,  scientists  would  find  other  im¬ 
portant  uses  for  atomic  energy,  particular¬ 
ly  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  space  trav¬ 
el.  The  most  promising  use  of  atomic 
energy  was  in  generating  electrical  power. 

Scientists  made  breakthroughs  in 
chemistry  and  biology.  The  general 
level  of  medical  practice  at  the  end  of 


the  19th  century  was  still  quite  low  despite 
some  significant  advances.  After  1900, 
however,  the  scientific  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  progressed  rapidly  as  the  result  of 
developments  in  bacteriology,  microbiol¬ 
ogy,  and  biochemistry. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  centu¬ 
ry,  scientists  in  their  laboratories  isolated 
and  identified  the  causes  and  carriers  of 
many  diseases.  They  developed  vaccines 
for  cholera,  tetanus,  typhoid  fever,  typhus, 
and  yellow  fever.  Microbiologists  con¬ 
nected  such  diseases  as  polio  and  influen¬ 
za  to  viruses.  After  three  decades  of  inten¬ 
sive  research  two  American  doctors,  Jonas 
Salk  and  Albert  Sabin,  working  independ¬ 
ently,  developed  effective  polio  vac¬ 
cines.  Biochemists  discovered  and  identi¬ 
fied  vitamins,  which  were  later  synthe¬ 
sized  and  manufactured.  By  the  1940’s 
vitamin  deficiency  among  peoples  in  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries  had  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

Equally  important  were  the  discoveries 
in  curative  medicine.  Insulin,  developed 
in  the  1920’s  by  Frederick  Banting  and 
Charles  Best  of  Canada,  was  used  for  the 
treatment  of  diabetes.  Cortisone  and 
ACTH,  first  produced  in  the  1940’s,  proved 
effective  against  rheumatism,  rheumatic 
fever,  and  severe  burns.  In  the  1930’s  sulfa 
drugs  were  used  successfully  in  treating 
meningitis  and  pneumonia,  and  in  the 
1940’s  antibiotics  proved  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and 
tuberculosis.  The  application  of  new  dis¬ 
coveries  was  speeded  up  during  World 
War  II  in  doctoring  the  milhons  of 
wounded,  with  the  result  that  medical 
science  advanced  notably. 

Encouraged  by  successful  kidney  trans¬ 
plants,  specialists  tried  transplanting 
human  hearts.  In  1967  and  1968  many 
transplants  were  made,  the  first  by  Dr. 
Christiaan  Barnard  of  South  Africa.  Al¬ 
though  most  transplanted  hearts  func¬ 
tioned  normally,  other  factors,  such  as  the 
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tendency  of  human  bodies  to  reject  for¬ 
eign  tissue,  remained  to  be  solved. 

In  1953  two  genetic  biologists,  James 
Watson  and  Francis  Crick,  constructed  a 
model  for  a  molecule  of  the  substance 
called  DNA  (deoxyribonucleic  acid) 
which  is  found  in  all  cells.  This  knowledge 
of  cell  structure  gave  scientists  hope  that 
they  could  some  day  not  only  control 
hereditary  diseases  but  also  predict  bio¬ 
logical  makeup. 

Technology  advanced  rapidly.  When 
the  findings  of  laboratory  scientists  be¬ 
came  available,  technicians  put  them  to 
work  in  the  everyday  world.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  adapted  the  internal  combustion  and 
diesel  engines  to  ships,  land  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  airplanes.  By  mid-centurv  auto 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  were  producing  more 
than  nine  million  automobiles  each  year. 
The  industrv  had  beeome  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  employer  in  the  United  States  econo- 
mv.  The  automobile  extended  the  range 
of  human  mobility  for  pleasure  and  em¬ 
ployment  and  helped  people  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  regions  other  than  their 
own.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  two 
Wright  brothers  made  their  first  airplane 
flight  in  1903,  commercial  aviation  be¬ 
came  a  reality.  World  War  II  stimulated 
the  development  of  more  powerful  en¬ 
gines,  more  durable  metals,  and  improved 
instrumentation  and  design.  In  the  1950’s 
jet  engines,  pioneered  in  Great  Britain, 
began  to  replace  piston  engines,  and  by 
the  1960’s  jet-propelled  planes  flying  at 
more  than  600  miles  per  hour  dominated 
long-range  passenger  service  throughout 
the  world. 

If  distance  in  the  jet  age  was  measured 
in  hours,  communication  was  reduced  to  a 
matter  of  seconds.  The  telephone  and 
radio,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s,  made  almost  instantane¬ 
ous  communication  possible  between  per¬ 


sons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  Man¬ 
made  satellites,  orbiting  the  earth  in  the 
1960’s,  permitted  live  telecasts  to  be  made 
between  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

Air  conditioning  cooled  and  cleaned 
the  interior  air  and  helped  people  control 
the  climate  at  home,  at  work,  in  school,  in 
travel.  A  revolution  in  crop  production 
was  brought  about  through  hybridization, 
new  forms  of  fertilizers,  and  insecticides. 
The  productivity  that  resulted  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  in  the  postwar  period  was  so 
great  that  5  per  cent  of  the  population 
could  raise  enough  food  to  feed  the  other 
95  per  cent  and  still  have  a  sizeable  sur¬ 
plus. 

Man-made  materials  called  synthetics 
created  an  important  industry.  Bakelite,  a 
heat-resistant  plastic,  and  rayon,  a  man¬ 
made  fiber,  were  produced  commercially 
early  in  the  century.  Plastics,  which  are 
resistant  to  wear,  water,  and  acids,  be¬ 
came  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of 
thousands  of  items. 

A  basic  development  of  the  20th  centu¬ 
ry  was  automation— the  use  of  machines  to 
perform  complex  tasks  with  little  human 
guidance.  By  mid-century  automation 
took  many  forms.  The  most  important  one 
was  the  computer,  which  stored  and  pro¬ 
duced  information  for  every  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Computers  aided  research,  made 
surveys,  kept  inventories,  calculated  pay¬ 
rolls,  handled  airline  reservations,  trans¬ 
lated  languages,  planned  school  programs 
for  teachers  and  students,  and  revealed 
numerous  other  capabilities.  Without  the 
calculation  capacity  of  computers,  explo¬ 
ration  of  outer  space  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  In  the  automobile  industry  sys¬ 
tems  of  automation  were  installed  to  as¬ 
semble  engine  parts.  Most  big  industries 
found  it  profitable  to  employ  automation 
systems,  which  eliminated  physical  labor 
and  tedious  tasks.  Automation  became  as 
important  to  the  20th  century  as  mechani¬ 
zation  was  to  the  19th  century. 
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The  Space  Age  began.  Fermi’s  ex¬ 
periment  in  Chicago  in  1942  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  first  atomic  device  by  the 
United  States  in  1945  initiated  the  Atomic 
Age.  The  Space  Age  began  in  1957  with 
the  launching  of  Russia’s  Sputnik,  the  first 
artificial  earth  satellite.  Within  months  the 
United  States  sent  its  first  satellite  aloft. 
In  the  1960’s  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  rocketed  men  into  space 
and  successfully  retrieved  them.  They 
placed  unmanned  satellites  into  orbit  to 
relay  scientific,  weather,  and  military  in¬ 
formation  to  earth  by  means  of  radio  and 
television.  They  launched  satellites  to 
Venus  and  Mars,  and  the  Russians  landed 
instruments  on  Venus. 

The  most  dramatic  achievements  came 
with  the  United  States  Apollo  program  to 
land  men  on  the  moon.  In  August  1969 
the  American  Neil  Armstrong  became  the 
first  human  ever  to  set  foot  on  the  moon. 
The  Americans  made  five  more  moon 
landings  in  the  next  three  years.  Much 
was  learned  about  lunar  evolution,  which 
in  turn  led  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  earth  itself. 

In  the  early  1970’s  plans  were  being 
made  for  a  joint  flight  of  United  States  as¬ 
tronauts  and  Soviet  cosmonauts  in  1975,  a 
landing  of  scientific  instruments  on  the 
surface  of  Mars  in  1976,  and  the  sending 
of  unmanned  probes  to  Venus,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn  later  in  the  decade. 

Section  Review 

1.  Describe  briefly  some  discoveries  that 
revolutionized  20th-century  physics. 

2.  What  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  biol¬ 
ogy  helped  in  the  conquest  of  disease? 

3.  How  did  developments  in  automobile 
and  air  transportation  affect  people? 

4.  What  is  automation?  Give  practical 
examples  of  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
used. 

5.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
exploration  of  space? 


j  The  arts  reflected 
the  changing  world 

Although  the  progress  of  science  and 
technology  symbolized  adventure  for 
many  people,  others  found  it  confusing, 
even  alarming.  A  deeply  pessimistic  tone 
characterized  some  literarv  works,  and 
painting  and  sculpture  often  presented  a 
distorted  world.  In  an  age  of  increasing 
mechanization,  creative  persons  stressed 
individual  expression— to  such  an  extent 
that  much  of  what  they  produced  was 
obscure  in  meaning. 

Ironically,  although  writers  and  artists 
retreated  into  private  worlds,  science  and 
technology  made  their  works  available  to 
more  people  than  ever  before.  Reproduc¬ 
tions  of  paintings  and  sculptures  sold  at 
relatively  low  prices.  Great  popular  inter¬ 
est  in  original  works  of  art  developed,  en¬ 
couraging  thousands  of  artists.  Millions  of 
records,  tapes,  and  film  strips  brought 
music,  drama,  and  poetry  into  homes  and 
schools.  Modern  publishing  produced 
magazines  and  books  by  the  millions.  Mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  radio,  and  television  enter¬ 
tained  and  taught  audiences  in  almost 
every  corner  of  the  world. 

The  arts  expressed  a  wide  range  of 
ideas.  The  Irish  novelist  James  Joyce 
used  a  “stream  of  consciousness”  tech¬ 
nique,  writing  of  visible  actions  and  un¬ 
seen,  inner  reactions  almost  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  William  Faulkner  of  the  United  States 
made  use  of  a  related  technique.  He 
wrote  about  the  American  South,  where 
he  saw  poverty,  corruption,  and  delusion. 
Poet  T.  S.  Eliot,  an  Englishman  born  in 
the  United  States,  was  influenced  by 
Joyce.  His  works  vividly  portrayed  the 
spirit  of  his  times,  and  expressed  the  dis¬ 
illusionment,  frustration,  and  lack  of  pur¬ 
pose  that  followed  World  War  I. 

Several  20th-century  writers  continued 
in  the  realistic  tradition  of  the  late  19th 
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century.  American  Ernest  Hemingway 
peopled  his  novels  with  tough,  disillu¬ 
sioned  men  of  action.  Another  group  of 
contemporary  authors,  in  the  tradition  of 
Dickens,  criticized  social  evils.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  novelist  John  Steinbeck  was  deeply 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  poor  farmers. 
Aldous  Huxlev,  an  English  writer,  por¬ 
trayed  tranquilized,  pathetic,  and  lonely 
men  enslaved  by  their  elaborate  technolo¬ 
gy.  In  1949  another  Englishman,  George 
Orwell,  in  his  Nineteen  Eighty-Four  pic¬ 
tured  a  nightmare  society  where  individ¬ 
ualism  was  dead. 

Russian  novelist-poet  Boris  Pasternak 
caused  a  world  sensation  with  Doctor  Zhi¬ 
vago  ( 1956 ) ,  a  novel  that  criticized  Com¬ 
munist  hvpocrisy  and  oppression.  For 
such  realism,  the  Soviet  Union  forced  the 
author  to  decline  the  1958  Nobel  prize  for 
literature.  Meanwhile,  the  manuscript  had 
reached  Western  nations  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  at  least  fifteen  different  lan¬ 
guages.  Thomas  Mann  of  Germany  used 
fiction  to  convey  philosophical  ideas.  He 
upheld  traditional  moral  values  but  ap¬ 
proached  them  through  a  study  of  myths 
and  Freudian  psychology.  In  France, 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  led  a  philosophical  move¬ 
ment  that  became  the  basis  of  a  literary 
school.  Albert  Camus  was  influenced  by 
this  movement,  but,  unlike  Sartre,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  lively  hope  for  mankind.  Unin¬ 
hibited  literature,  in  which  no  language  or 
description  was  barred,  characterized 
many  novels  of  the  1960’s  and  1970’s. 

Music  followed  both  traditional  and 
modern  forms.  Romanticism  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Johannes  Brahms  continued  into 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  However,,  an 
Austrian,  Arnold  Schonberg,  used  the 
twelve  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way  that  gave  new  direction  to 
music.  Schonberg  called  his  music  nonton- 
al  because  it  had  no  fixed  key.  His  sys¬ 
tem  was  adopted  by  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can  Igor  Stravinsky  and  other  composers. 


Many  musicians  used  a  “series”  tech¬ 
nique  in  which  there  was  no  fixed  key  and 
fewer  than  twelve  tones.  Poly  tonality,  the 
use  of  two  or  more  keys  at  the  same  time, 
also  had  some  followers.  Aaron  Copland 
wrote  in  all  forms  and  was  one  of  many 
composers  who  fitted  musical  styles  to  the 
harmonies  and  rhythms  of  native  folk  mu¬ 
sic.  The  vigorous  music  of  Bela  Bartok 
of  Hungary,  Aram  Khachaturian  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  Heitor  Villa-Lobos  of  Brazil 
borrowed  much  from  the  melodies  of 
peasants  and  used  their  musical  instru¬ 
ments  in  orchestration.  George  Gershwin 
utilized  popular  American  styles  and  gave 
jazz  a  symphonic  dignity.  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams  in  England,  Charles  Ives  in  the 
United  States,  and  many,  many  others 
helped  promote  the  revival  of  national 
music. 

A  century  of  innovation  began.  The 
changes  in  20th-century  art  may  be  called 
a  revolution.  Despite  the  number  of  new 
movements  and  the  exploitations  of  new 
materials  and  techniques,  the  revolution 
indicated  that  artists  were  reverting  to 
first  principles  to  purify  and  give  new  life 
to  the  traditions  of  art. 

Several  paintings  in  a  1905  Paris  exhi¬ 
bition  were  so  radical  that  their  creators 
were  dubbed  “Les  Fauves”  (French  for 
“wild  beasts”).  Foremost  among  the 
Fauves  was  Henri  Matisse,  who  explored 
the  power  of  color  and  used  it  in  extreme¬ 
ly  simplified  paintings.  Soon  afterward 
another  school  of  painting  rose  up.  It  was 
called  Cubism  and  was  launched  by  Pablo 
Picasso,  a  Spaniard  in  France,  and  by 
Georges  Braque,  a  French  painter.  The 
Cubists  analyzed  form  as  a  system  of 
planes  in  shallow  space.  They  were  influ¬ 
enced  somewhat  by  West  African  sculp¬ 
ture. 

[The  text  for  this  section  is  continued  on 
page  246,  following  illustrations  of  the  arts 
of  the  20th  century.] 
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The  20th  Century  Was  One  of 
Innovation  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  Henri  Matisse’s  exploration  of 
the  power  of  color  is  seen  in  his 
painting,  "Landscape  at  Collioure" 
(opposite  page,  top).  In  the  Ma¬ 
tisse  painting,  objects  are  loosely 
defined,  while  in  the  Georges 
Braque  painting  "Musical  Forms" 
(bottom,  left)  objects  are  reduced 
to  basic  shapes.  Vasili  Kandinski 
disposes  of  recognizable  objects 
almost  entirely  in  his  "Improvisa¬ 
tion  with  Green  Center”  (bottom, 
right).  On  the  other  hand,  Rene 
Magritte  uses  objects  and  symbols, 
but  combines  them  in  enigmatic 
arrangements,  as  in  "The  Libera¬ 
tor"  (right,  top).  Nicolas  Schbffer's 
"Lux  2"  (right,  bottom)  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  electromedia.  That  is,  it 
is  a  programmed  construction  of 
moving  parts  and  colored  lights 
that  operate  in  sequence. 
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The  Role  of  New  Materials  and  Techniques  was 

particularly  evident  in  architecture,  which  may  even¬ 
tually  be  remembered  as  the  most  revolutionary  of  the 
visual  arts  in  the  20th  century.  Chicago’s  Civic  Center 
(opposite  page)  is  of  modern  steel-frame  construction. 
The  statue  in  front  of  the  building,  known  as  “Chicago's 
Picasso,"  was  a  gift  to  the  city  from  the  artist.  R.  Buck¬ 
minster  Fuller's  geodesic  dome  (top,  right)  was  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  first  new  principle  of  construction  in 
two  centuries.  First  used  to  house  the  United  States 


exhibition  at  Expo  67,  it  was  later  given  to  the  city  of 
Montreal,  transformed  into  a  botanical  park  and 
aviary,  and  renamed  "Biosphere.  '  Oscar  Niemeyer 
supervised  the  architectural  design  of  Brasilia,  the  new 
capital  city  of  Brazil,  including  the  extraordinary  glass 
and  concrete  cathedral  (top,  left).  Massive  sculptural 
grace  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Assembly  Building  at 
Chandigarh  (above),  one  of  three  major  government 
buildings  Le  Corbusier  designed  for  the  new  capital 
of  the  Punjab  in  India. 
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Art  Mirrored  Society  in  the  20th  century.  In  the 
1920's  and  1930's,  painters  in  Mexico  often  covered 
walls  of  buildings  with  fresco  paintings  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  people.  "Zapatistas”  (1931)  (above) 
by  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  pictures  the  agrarian  rev¬ 
olution  led  by  Emiliano  Zapata  in  the  early  1900’s. 
"Cobblestone — Weapon  of  the  Proletariat"  (1927) 
(opposite  page,  bottom,  left)  is  a  bronze  statue  by 
the  Russian  Ivan  Chadre  and  an  example  of  social 
realism  in  art.  It  portrays  a  worker  tearing  a  cobble¬ 


stone  from  the  street  to  use  as  a  weapon  in  the 
workers'  uprising  of  1905  in  czarist  Russia.  The  real¬ 
istic  painting  "Mine  Disaster"  (1948)  (opposite  page, 
top)  by  Ben  Shahn  of  the  United  States  makes  a 
universal  appeal  on  behalf  of  suffering  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  Civil  War  (1936—1939)  the  bombing 
of  the  town  of  Guernica  moved  Pablo  Picasso  to 
portray  the  tragedy.  The  painting,  which  he  named 
"Guernica"  (below),  represents  a  powerful  protest 
against  the  destruction  of  war.  As  in  earlier  centuries. 
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artists  of  the  20th  century  were  called  upon  to 
create  monuments  to  commemorate  great  events. 
On  December  2,  1967,  exactly  twenty-five  years 
after  scientists  achieved  the  first  self-sustaining 
nuclear  chain  reaction,  the  bronze  "Nuclear 
Energy"  by  Henry  Moore  (right)  was  unveiled 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  site  of  the 
first  successful  experiment. 
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New  Viewpoints  and  Technology  were  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  arts.  Speed  of  movement,  com¬ 
munications,  viewpoints  from  above  the  earth, 
and  the  exploits  of  astronauts  stimulated 
imaginations.  Robert  Middaugh  painted  extra¬ 
terrestrial  landscapes  and  the  travels  of  imag¬ 
inary  cosmonauts,  as  in  “Flight  Group"  (1966) 
(below,  left).  As  new  materials  and  techniques 
were  developed  by  science  and  industry,  art¬ 
ists,  scientists,  and  engineers  combined  their 
skills.  Johan  Severtson  used  a  computer  to 
develop  the  design  for  his  sculpture  in  steel, 
“3/4  rlX  1967“  (below,  right).  Koshiro  Onchi 
explored  radically  new  methods  of  printmak¬ 
ing  in  combination  with  traditional  Japanese 
materials  and  techniques.  He  produced  the  first 
Japanese  abstract  prints  of  the  20th  century. 
“Poem  #22,  Leaf  and  Clouds"  (left,  top)  was 
printed  with  the  use  of  shapes  in  wax  paper 
and  a  leaf.  Mark  Tobey's  abstract  painting 
“Above  the  Earth"  (opposite  page)  reflects  in 
clean  lines  and  subdued  colors  his  interest  in 
Eastern  art  and  religion. 
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Russian-bom  Vasili  Kandinski  was 
credited  with  the  first  completely  ab¬ 
stract,  or  nonrepresentational,  painting. 
He  gradually  eliminated  objects  from  his 
paintings  to  achieve  expression  through 
color  and  form.  Other  artists  and  some 
stage  designers  created  counterparts  for 
use  in  the  theater  during  the  1920’s. 

Paul  Klee  of  Switzerland  worked  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  art  movement,  but  his 
work  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Surrealists, 
those  who  attempted  to  show  through  the 
arts  what  takes  plaee  in  the  subconscious 
mind. 

Beginning  with  the  1914  Dadaist 
movement,  subconscious  elements  were 
cultivated  by  the  Belgian  Rene  Magritte 
and  two  French  painters,  Marcel  Du¬ 
champ  and  Andre  Breton.  The  Dadaists 
rejected  conventional  standards  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  and  promoted  a  doctrine  of 
formlessness. 

By  mid-eentury  such  innovations  as 
collage  painting,  assemblage,  kinetic  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  luminism,  the  art  of  light,  en¬ 
couraged  artists  to  mix  media,  as  in  pop 
art  and  op  art.  Like  Dadaism,  pop  art 
aimed  to  shock,  and  op  art  presented  line 
and  color  arranged  on  the  principles  of 
optical  illusion  and  optical  science.  These 
innovations  led  to  motorized,  illuminated, 
projected,  and  programmed  works  of  art 
under  the  general  heading  of  eleetrome- 
dia.  As  with  the  pop  and  op  develop¬ 
ments,  electromedia  involved  the  fusion  of 
many  materials  and  techniques.  They  led 
to  cooperation  between  artists  and  engi¬ 
neers,  thus  uniting  the  skills  of  science 
and  art. 

Technological  advances  had  startling 
consequences  in  arehitecture.  Improved 
materials,  new  principles  in  building,  and 
methods  for  safer  construction  impelled 
architects  to  create  new  styles.  Function 
influenced  form,  as  architects  planned 
man’s  physical  environment  on  a  new 
scale.  Reinforced  concrete  served  for  basic 


construction  and  also  for  exterior  surfaces. 
Steel-frame  construetion,  with  concrete, 
reared  skyscrapers  to  new  heights. 

Of  major  concern  to  architects  in  the 
20th  century  were  city  planning  and 
urban  renewal.  Le  Corbusier  ( Charles 
Edouard  Jeanneret),  a  prolific  and  influ¬ 
ential  Swiss  architect,  produced  many 
plans  that,  in  his  time,  were  unorthodox 
solutions  for  urban  living.  They  have  since 
been  accepted  by  other  architects.  Le 
Corbusier  designed  “Radiant  City”  in  Mar¬ 
seilles,  in  1930,  and  a  new  city,  Chandigarh, 
India,  in  1948.  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe, 
a  German  architect,  built  his  first  steel- 
frame  apartment  house  in  1927.  Since  that 
time  his  skycrapers,  apartment  houses,  and 
other  buildings— severe  rectangles  built  of 
steel,  concrete,  and  glass— have  appeared 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  Brazil, 
Oscar  Niemeyer  planned  and  directed  the 
building  of  a  radical,  dramatic,  and  com¬ 
pletely  new  national  capital,  Brasilia.  The 
city  was  inaugurated  in  1960. 

Art  mirrored  society.  Turmoil  and  so¬ 
cial  upheaval  found  varied  expressions  in 
art.  During  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  a  signifi¬ 
cant  mural  art  was  created  in  Mexieo. 
Diego  Rivera,  Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  and 
David  Alfaro  Siqueiros  painted  stories  of 
social  revolution. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Soviets  encouraged  highly  exper¬ 
imental  work  by  Vasili  Kandinski,  Alek¬ 
sandr  Rodchenko,  and  Marc  Chagall. 
After  1922  "the  state  assumed  increasing 
direetion,  and  the  arts  in  the  U.S.S.R.  be¬ 
came  conservative.  During  the  1930’s  fed¬ 
eral  patronage  assisted  artists  financially 
in  Germany  but  forced  them  to  conform 
to  Hitler’s  ideology.  In  the  United  States 
artists  reacted  to  the  trauma  of  the  de¬ 
pression  and  expressed  in  their  works  the 
frustration  and  futility  felt  by  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Major  wars  were  chronicled  through 
all  media,  and  heroes  were  commemorat- 
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ed  in  sculpture,  architecture,  painting, 
and  in  other  art  forms. 

Breaking  with  tradition,  the  Chinese 
adopted  a  Russian  style  of  block  prints  as 
a  means  of  teaching  Communist  doctrine. 
Their  traveling  actors  presented  new 
plays  for  the  same  purpose.  Many  Afro- 
Asian  artists  worked  in  the  West  and  in¬ 
fluenced  artists  in  their  homelands. 

Section  Review 

1.  How  did  20th-century  science  and 
technology  make  the  arts  available  to 
more  people  than  ever  before? 

2.  What  were  some  trends  and  techniques 
used  in  20th-century  literature? 

3.  What  direction  did  music  take  in  the 
20th  century? 

4.  How  were  science  and  technology  re¬ 
flected  in  the  works  of  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects  of  the  20th  century? 

3  Human  ingenuity  transformed 
the  industrialized  nations 

The  continuing  advance  of  science  and 
technology  brought  about  dramatic  trans¬ 
formations  in  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world.  The  forward  surge  of  science  and 
technology  changed  the  economies  and 
transformed  society  within  industrialized 
nations. 

The  developed  nations  had  stable  gov¬ 
ernments  and  economies.  Most  of  the 
developed,  or  technologically  advanced, 
nations  of  the  world  were  to  be  found 
north  of  the  equator  in  the  mid-latitudes. 
The  United  States,  Canada,  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Japan  were  counted  among  them.  Austral¬ 
ia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  also  fitted  into  this  category. 

These  nations  were  not  equally  pros¬ 
perous  or  developed.  Some  were  highly 
industrialized.  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  and  West  Germany,  for 


example,  were  large  producers  of  steel 
and  large  investors  in  other  kinds  of  heavy 
industry.  Some  developed  nations,  while 
not  primarily  industrial,  nevertheless  ap¬ 
plied  exacting  techniques  and  skills  to 
their  available  resources.  In  Norway  the 
economy  concentrated  on  fishing  fleets, 
shipbuilding,  and  shipping,  as  well  as  on 
forestry  produets.  The  economies  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  were  based  on  a 
highly  developed  agriculture. 

Developed  nations  did  not  always 
share  the  same  political  ideals,  and  their 
systems  of  government  varied  widely. 
Most  of  them,  however,  had  stable  gov¬ 
ernments  that  were  apparently  acceptable 
to  their  citizens.  Generally,  industrial 
workers  in  these  countries  received  livable 
wages  and  many  were  technologically 
skilled;  their  jobs  were  often  specialized 
and  highly  interdependent. 

For  the  most  part,  people  of  these  na¬ 
tions  had  adequate  food  and  medical  care 
and  lived  in  comfortable  dwellings.  Al¬ 
though  a  substantial  minority  were  poor, 
ill-fed,  and  ill-housed,  their  standard  of 
living  was  generally  higher  than  the  poor, 
ill-fed,  and  ill-housed  in  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries. 

Technology  transformed  the  economies 
of  developed  nations.  About  the  time  of 
World  War  I,  advanced  technology  began 
to  replace  manual  work,  which  always 
had  been  the  way  the  great  majority  of 
people  earned  a  livelihood.  After  technol¬ 
ogy  was  applied  to  industry,  manual  labor 
decreased  but  production  increased.  One 
development  that  had  profound  conse¬ 
quences  for  labor  relations  and  for  mass 
consumption  was  the  system  of  machine- 
shop  management,  or  scientific  manage¬ 
ment,  as  it  came  to  be  called.  It  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  who 
had  been  an  American  machine-shop  em¬ 
ployee  and  who  later  became  a  manage¬ 
ment  specialist.  Taylor  maintained  that 
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knowledge,  rather  than  manual  skill,  was 
the  key  productive  element.  Taylor  tested 
his  system  successfully  over  many  years, 
but  labor  opposed  it  in  most  countries 
until  after  World  War  I.  At  that  time,  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe  desperately  needed  effi¬ 
cient  production  methods  to  revive  their 
economies,  and  they  adopted  Taylor’s  sys¬ 
tem.  Wherever  scientific  management 
was  used,  it  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  manufactured  goods,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  for  workers,  and  greater 
profits  for  employers.  It  helped  make  au¬ 
tomobiles  available  at  relatively  low  cost, 
and  similar  results  were  achieved  with 
other  factory-produced  items,  particularly 
household  appliances.  The  increase  in 
wages  raised  the  standard  of  living  for 
thousands  of  workers  and  enabled  them  to 
buy  more  consumer  goods  and  thereby 
help  the  economy  of  their  countries. 

As  Taylor’s  system  became  widely 
used,  the  composition  of  the  work  force 
changed.  Machine  operators  took  the 
places  of  unskilled  laborers  and  earned  the 
wages  of  highly  skilled  workers.  Between 
1910  and  1940  machine  operators  became 
the  largest  occupational  group  in  every  in¬ 
dustrial  country.  After  World  War  II  man¬ 
ufacturing  boomed  in  both  old  and  new 
industries.  Manufacturers  spent  huge 
sums  each  year  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  refine  further  their  production 
methods. 

Automation  is  really  an  extension  of 
Taylor’s  scientific  management.  Where 
work  operations  are  analyzed  as  machine 
operations  and  are  organized  as  such,  they 
can  be  performed  by  machine  rather  than 
by  hand.  Substituting  knowledge  for  man¬ 
ual  effort  as  the  basic  resource  of  produc¬ 
tivity  was  the  greatest  change  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  work  that  had  ever  taken  place. 

Technology  transformed  society.  Ed¬ 
ucation  assumed  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  20th-century  society.  In  1800  literacy 


was  essentially  a  luxury.  Education  was  im¬ 
portant  mainly  to  ministers,  lawyers,  pro¬ 
fessors,  doctors,  government  officials,  and 
merchants.  By  the  mid-1900’s  it  had  become 
a  basic  economic  need.  Those  who  did  not 
have  a  high-school  education  in  the  United 
States  found  it  difficult  to  get  work.  Every 
industrially  developed  country  recognized 
the  need  to  invest  money  in  education. 
Technology  demanded  experts. 

In  1900  few  persons  were  aware  that 
inventions  then  in  existence  (electric 
light,  telephones,  automobiles)  would 
change  society.  Seventy  years  and  many 
inventions  later,  few  persons  were  unaware 
that  their  style  of  hving  had  been  dramat¬ 
ically  affected  by  such  inventions  as  the 
airplane,  the  vacuum  tube,  the  radio,  com¬ 
puters,  transistors,  and  nuclear  energy. 

Because  of  typewriters  and  telephones, 
millions  of  women  were  able  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  independent  of  a  husband  or  a  father. 
Following  World  War  II  many  fields  of 
work  formerly  open  only  to  men  were 
available  also  to  women. 

The  work  foree  gained  greater  econom¬ 
ic  security  as  wages  increased.  Workers 
constituted  the  steadily  growing  middle 
class,  which  became  an  important  market 
for  business  and  industry.  In  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  and  West  Germa¬ 
ny,  the  number  of  immensely  wealthy 
people  increased  but  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  middle  class.  The  proportion  of 
poor  declined  but  did  not  disappear.  As 
the  1960’s  ended,  the  middle  class  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  composed  mainly  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  managers,  also  showed 
signs  of  growth. 

Because  of  improved  health  practices, 
relatively  few  persons  in  the  developed 
nations  died  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and 
adults  lived  longer  than  before. 

None  of  the  transformations  caused  by 
technology  came  easily.  Everywhere  in 
the  developed  nations,  deeply  rooted  so¬ 
cial  and  political  institutions  had  been 
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and  were  being  challenged.  As  society  felt 
the  impact  of  technology,  new  social 
issues  arose.  All  industrially  advanced  na¬ 
tions  grappled  with  problems  such  as  the 
security  of  workers  and  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  education. 

Section  Review 

1.  Generally,  what  nations  were  counted 
among  the  developed  nations? 

2.  What  was  the  key  productive  element 
that  helped  transform  the  economies  of 
the  developed  nations? 

3.  How  did  technology  affect  the  society 
of  the  developed  nations? 

A  The  underdeveloped  nations 
^  faced  numerous  challenges 

Science-based  technology  revolutionized 
large  segments  of  the  human  race.  Two 
other  social  revolutions,  that  of  exploding 
populations  and  rising  expectations,  had  as 
great  an  effect  on  other  large  segments. 
They  affected  the  underdeveloped  nations 
more  deeply  than  the  developed  countries. 

Great  diversities  characterized  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nations  Two  thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  world  lived  in  countries  that 
were  underdeveloped.  These  nations  were 
located  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  By  and  large  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nations  were  poor  nations, 
in  which  the  per  capita  income  averaged 
less  than  $300  a  year.  This  low  income 
provided  such  a  limited  tax  base  that 
funds  were  extremely  meager  for  school 
development,  road  building,  public  health 
services,  and  other  community  needs. 

The  great  diversities  among  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  lay  primarily  in  cul¬ 
ture,  religion,  and  political  systems.  The 
refined,  ancient  civilizations  of  China  and 
India  contrasted  with  the  primitive  level 
that  existed  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  Asia, 


and  South  America.  Some  nations  had 
subsistence  economies  while  others  en¬ 
joyed  lively  commercial  economies.  The 
Hindu  religion  had  long  been  dominant  in 
India,  as  had  Islam  in  Indonesia  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  Roman  Catholicism  in 
Latin  America.  Tribal  ceremonial  systems 
and  animism  (which  includes  the  belief 
that  living  souls  inhabit  trees,  stones,  stars, 
and  other  natural  objects)  prevailed  in 
tropical  Africa.  Forms  of  government 
varied  from  a  mihtary  dictatorship  in 
Uganda  to  a  democracy  in  India.  Lan¬ 
guages  differed  within  these  countries, 
and  populations  ranged  from  755  million 
in  China  to  one-half  million  in  Botswana. 

Underdeveloped  countries  shared  some 
characteristics.  Most  of  these  countries, 
of  course,  had  been  affected  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent  by  science  and  technology.  They  had 
some  modem  farmers,  some  skilled  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  some  highly  efficient  busi¬ 
ness  executives,  some  conscientious  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  and  some  persons  who 
had  great  wealth. 

However,  these  groups  constituted  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  population.  In 
most  of  the  underdeveloped  regions, 
farming  had  for  centuries  been  the  main 
means  of  earning  a  living.  But  backward 
methods,  depleted  soil,  and  inadequate 
rainfall  contributed  to  low  crop  yields.  In 
addition,  many  farmers  had  only  two  or 
three  acres  of  land  to  till,  especially  in 
Asia  and  South  America.  Lacking  business 
techniques,  knowledge  of  market  de¬ 
mand,  and  technical  training,  the  average 
farmer  in  underdeveloped  areas  was  not 
accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  profits 
and  losses,  shifting  from  one  crop  to  an¬ 
other,  or  accepting  new  methods. 

Many  of  the  poor  nations  were  disad¬ 
vantaged  by  a  lack  of  navigable  rivers  and 
hydroelectric  sites.  They  did  not  have 
bauxite,  coal,  iron,  manganese,  and  tin, 
and  other  raw  materials  basic  to  modem 
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industry.  Countries  that  were  rich  in  natu¬ 
ral  resources  often  lacked  the  skills  and 
money  to  develop  them.  Others  were  poor 
because  of  a  strong  resistance  to  change. 
The  upper  classes  measured  social  status 
in  terms  of  land  ownership,  government 
position,  or  the  professions.  The  business¬ 
man,  engineer,  mechanic,  or  agronomist 
was  given  a  much  lower  social  status.  One 
consequence  of  this  attitude  was  that  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  many  students  from  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  studying  abroad 
were  interested  in  agriculture,  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  their  homelands.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  accustomed  to  fast  trading  and 
quick  profits  were  reluctant  to  invest  in 
large-scale  production  although  thousands 
of  unemployed  might  find  work  in  a 
larger  operation.  Graft  and  favoritism  in 
government  were  often  taken  for  granted. 

No  two  nations  were  underdeveloped 
for  quite  the  same  reasons.  The  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  nations  and  the  poor  na¬ 
tions  is  a  vast  gulf  not  only  in  economic 
development  but  also  in  motives,  attitudes, 
and  social  institutions. 

Hunger  became  the  primary  problem. 
The  most  critical  problem  facing  all  under¬ 
developed  nations  over  many  years  was 
the  relentless  menace— hunger.  Every  day, 
even  during  the  1960’s,  about  10,000  per¬ 
sons  died  as  a  result  of  malnutrition.  Of 
every  twenty  ehildren  born  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  ten  were  destined  to  die  in  infancy 
from  an  improper  diet.  Probably  another 
seven  suffered  physical  or  mental  retarda¬ 
tion.  This  terrible  situation  was  the  result 
of  population  growing  faster  than  food 
production.  The  mere  gain  in  world  popu¬ 
lation  between  1900  and  1965  was  greater 
than  the  total  world  population  in  1900.  In 
the  late  1960’s  and  early  1970’s  food  supply 
increased  about  1  per  cent  each  year  while 
world  population  increased  by  2  per  cent. 
The  food-supply  problem  in  Asia  and  Latin 
America  was  especially  desperate. 


A  case  in  point  is  the  colossal  Aswan 
High  Dam  across  the  Upper  Nile  in  Egypt. 
Begun  in  1960,  it  took  ten  years  to  build 
and  cost  $1  billion.  By  1970  average  rice 
crops  had  already  increased  more  than  50 
per  cent,  and  Egypt  had  become  self- 
sufficient  in  corn.  But  in  the  decade  of  con¬ 
struction,  population  grew  nearly  30  per 
cent,  and  the  birth  rate  showed  no  signs 
of  slowing  down.  Such  continued  high 
population  growth  in  the  1970’s  threatened 
to  cancel  out  the  gains  that  were  made  in 
food  production. 

To  impoverished  and  illiterate  peasants 
in  underdeveloped  countries,  children  rep¬ 
resented  status.  They  were  also  sources  of 
labor,  however  miserably  paid,  and  children 
were  frequently  a  form  of  social  security 
to  elderly  parents.  In  the  developed  nations 
a  voluntary  reduction  in  birth  rates  and 
family  size  came  after  a  large  degree  of 
economic  improvement  was  reached.  The 
need  to  create  a  balance  between  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  population  was  a  com¬ 
pelling  need. 

One  way  was  to  put  more  land  into  farm¬ 
ing,  but  finding  more  land  to  cultivate  was 
difficult  when  most  of  the  fertile  land  was 
already  in  use.  A  more  realistic  possibility 
was  the  increased  use  of  fertilizer.  That  too 
presented  some  difficulties. 

The  production  of  fertilizer  depended 
upon  the  possession  of  investment  capital 
to  develop  mines,  plants,  and  production 
facilities.  Underdeveloped  countries  did 
not  have  the  capital.  In  the  late  1960’s  it 
was  hoped  that  a  new  strain  of  “miracle” 
rice  would  quadruple  grain  production 
and  launch  a  “green  revolution”  in  Asia. 
But  in  the  early  1970’s  it  became  clear 
that  the  new  miracle  seeds  were  more 
productive  only  if  used  with  high  levels  of 
irrigation,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  pesti¬ 
cides.  Unfortunately,  70  to  90  per  cent  of 
Asian  farm  families  had  no  irrigation 
water  and  no  cash  or  credit  with  which  to 
buy  chemical  products.  Fears  concerning 
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The  Aswan  Dam,  a  mile  wide  at 
its  base  and  36  stories  high,  is  the 
world's  largest  earth-fill  structure 
and  will  ultimately  hold  back  a 
lake  300  miles  long.  When  operat¬ 
ing  at  full  capacity,  it  will  make 
available  through  irrigation  and 
flood  control  about  2  million  new 
acres  for  farming,  thus  causing  now 
arid  land  to  bloom.  Furthermore, 
its  generators  will  triple  Egypt's 
output  of  electricity.  The  dam,  how¬ 
ever,  has  created  some  ecological 
problems.  The  underground  water 
table  has  been  changed,  and  wells 
in  an  oasis  70  miles  away  have  run 
dry.  In  addition,  the  millions  of  tons 
of  silt  trapped  by  the  dam  deprive 
fish  in  the  delta  of  a  major  source 
of  food.  As  certain  species  of  fish 
die  off,  the  whole  balance  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
— and  the  livelihood  of  those  who 
depend  on  it — could  be  affected. 


new  foods,  and  ignorance  of  food  values 
and  their  connection  with  health,  prevent¬ 
ed  many  of  the  people  from  eating  new 
food  products.  Although  these  foods  con¬ 
tained  high-quality  protein,  they  were  so 
different  from  what  people  were  used  to 
that  not  many  of  them  were  accepted. 
Some  countries  were  rich  in  nutritious 
products,  but  much  of  the  population  was 
unable  to  obtain  them  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  distribution  facilities. 

The  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
began.  In  the  late  19th  century,  the 
heyday  of  imperialism.  Western  nations 
dominated  most  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  and  politically  independent 
Latin  America.  These  regions  were  ex¬ 
ploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial 
powers,  but  with  imperialism  also  came 
the  first  industrial  capital  to  the  underde¬ 


veloped  areas.  The  Western  powers  built 
roads,  railroads,  docks,  warehouses,  and 
mines.  These  developments  mainly  bene¬ 
fited  the  economy  of  the  Western  ruling 
country,  not  that  of  the  colony.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  provided  the  foundation  for  fu¬ 
ture  growth.  Malaya  supplied  rubber, 
Rhodesia  copper,  Ceylon  tea,  and  Arabia 
oil.  The  same  one-sided  growth  character¬ 
ized  Latin  America. 

A  more  important  result  of  contact 
with  the  West  was  the  intake  of  new 
ideas.  Young  men  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East,  who  studied  in  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  United  States, 
discovered  the  philosophy  of  democracy, 
equality,  liberty,  and  sometimes  socialism. 
These  young  intellectuals  included  Ho 
Chi  Minh  of  Vietnam,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
of  India,  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  Chou  En- 
lai  of  China,  Ahmed  Ben  Bella  of  Algeria, 
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and  Kwanie  Nkrumah  of  Ghana.  They  re¬ 
turned  home,  fired  with  a  passion  to 
preach  the  new  ideals  and  to  work  for  in¬ 
dependence.  They  were  often  thrown  into 
jail,  which  made  them  even  more  fiercely 
nationalistic. 

Once  imperialism  was  thrown  off,  the 
underdeveloped  countries  resolved  to  rid 
themselves  of  poverty.  Expectations  of 
rapid  improvement  spread  widely.  In  the 
drive  for  economic  development,  small 
but  powerful  groups  of  political  leaders, 
army  officers,  and  intellectuals  became 
the  prime  movers.  Suharto  in  Indonesia, 
Jomo  Kenyatta  in  Kenya,  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  in  Egypt,  and  Eduardo  Frei  in 
Ghile  were  among  them. 

Economic  development  became  the 
fundamental  political  issue,  the  test  of  na¬ 
tionhood,  the  index  of  political  success, 
and  a  matter  of  crucial  urgency. 

The  movement  toward  economic  prog¬ 
ress  was  bound  to  be  slow.  Europe  had 
had  great  resources  with  which  to  start  its 
industrialization,  but  it  did  not  feel  the 
benefits  of  industrialism  until  almost  a 
hundred  years  later.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  had  to  achieve  their  goals  much 
faster.  However,  the  availability  of  indus¬ 
trial  technology  (and  foreign  aid)  held 
high  hopes  for  the  national  leaders.  More 
important  was  the  awakening  hope 
among  the  millions  of  people  in  these  na¬ 
tions  that  social  progress  and  a  strength¬ 
ened  economy  could  and  should  be 
achieved  in  their  own  lifetimes.  However 
difficult  the  task,  every  effort  had  to  be 
made  to  raise  living  standards  and  thus 
satisfy  the  understandable  expectations  of 
the  people. 

The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations 
widened.  Meanwhile,  the  rich  nations, 
having  gained  modernization,  were  grow¬ 
ing  richer  at  an  increasingly  faster  pace.  It 
was  as  if  both  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man 
were  striving  to  advance  economically. 


Because  the  poor  man  spent  nearly  all  he 
earned  just  to  live,  he  had  little  left  over 
to  save  and  invest.  His  condition  im¬ 
proved  slowly,  if  at  all.  The  rich  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  spent  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  income  on  daily  necessities.  He 
had  a  great  amount  left  over  for  savings 
and  investment  and,  therefore,  increased 
his  total  wealth  easily.  His  savings  pro¬ 
vided  a  growing  fund  for  further  invest¬ 
ment. 

That  is  why,  in  the  years  after  World 
War  H,  the  economic  gap  between  the  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  underdeveloped  nations 
grew  wider.  Average  per  capita  national 
income  in  the  United  States  grew  from 
$2559  in  1960  to  $4137  in  1969.  In  that 
same  decade  average  per  capita  national 
income  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
increased  from  $130  to  only  $190. 

Efforts  to  improve  economic  develop¬ 
ment  showed  some  results  in  the  late 
1960’s  and  early  1970’s.  In  some  areas 
schools,  roads,  and  factories  were  built.  Il¬ 
literacy  decreased  and  public  health  im¬ 
proved.  In  India  the  death  toll  from  ma¬ 
laria  was  reduced  from  800,000  to  10,000 
in  about  ten  years;  life  expectancy  in  gen¬ 
eral  rose  from  27  to  42  years.  When  inde¬ 
pendence  came  in  1947  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  adult  population  could  read  and 
write.  In  the  next  twenty  years  India 
more  than  doubled  the  total  number  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  litera¬ 
cy  rose  to  25  per  cent. 

Through  its  five-year  plans,  India  in 
twenty  years  (1950-1970)  succeeded  in 
expanding  railway  networks  and  in  build¬ 
ing  textile  factories,  steel  mills,  chemical 
plants,  and  hydroelectric  dams.  Fertilizer 
factories  were  constructed,  and  a  program 
of  agricultural  improvement  begun.  In 
1970  there  were  about  100  universities  in 
India  as  compared  with  only  26  in  1950. 

Notwithstanding  these  advances,  the 
economic  problems  of  India  remained  se¬ 
rious.  The  war  on  poverty,  hunger,  and 
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miserable  housing  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations  was  not  likely  to  be  won  easily  or 
quickly.  Living  standards  did  not  show 
much  change  for  the  better,  compared  to 
the  advance^  made  in  most  of  the  prosper¬ 
ous  nations.  Because  the  underdeveloped 
nations  could  not  solve  their  problems  by 
themselves,  the  developed  nations  came 
to  their  aid,  recognizing  that  it  was  in 
their  interest  to  do  so.  The  United  States 
provided  the  major  share  although  all  ad¬ 
vanced  countries  made  contributions.  In 
1968  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  granted  its  first 
commercial  contract  for  the  production  of 
flour  made  from  a  protein-rich  fish  con¬ 
centrate.  The  flour  was  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  for  use  in  the  U.S.  Food  for  Freedom 
programs. 

To  provide  funds  for  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  in  public  works  and  basic  industries, 
the  Western  nations  and  Japan  organized 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (World  Bank),  the  In¬ 
ternational  Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
International  Development  Association. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  created  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  In  the  mid-1950’s 
the  Communist  nations  inaugurated  their 
own  aid  program. 

Section  Review 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  differences 
among  the  underdeveloped  nations? 
What  were  some  of  their  common  prob¬ 
lems? 

2.  How  was  the  primary  problem  of  hun¬ 
ger  related  to  methods  and  habits? 

3.  What  was  the  most  important  effect  of 
Western  influence  on  the  underdeveloped 
countries? 

4.  On  what  did  national  leaders  in  under¬ 
developed  nations  base  their  hopes  for 
economic  progress? 

5.  What  assistance  programs  were  insti¬ 
tuted  to  lessen  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  nations? 


jr  Urbanization 
^  created  problems 

The  rapidly  increasing  concentration  of 
population  in  urban  centers  and  the 
growth  of  metropolitan  areas  became 
world-wide  phenomena  of  the  20th  centu¬ 
ry.  They  confronted  millions  of  people 
with  challenges  and  opportunities. 

The  attraction  of  people  to  cities  was 
nothing  new  in  the  20th  century.  But  the 
speed  with  which  cities  grew  because  of 
migration  from  rural  areas  was  greater 
than  at  any  other  time,  particularly  in  the 
United  States  and  in  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Each  technological  advance  in 
agriculture  in  these  countries  after  World 
War  II  enabled  farmers  to  work  more 
land  with  fewer  hired  hands.  Each  tech¬ 
nological  advance  in  industry  tended  to 
enlarge  industrial  complexes  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  transportation  and  communication 
systems.  These  increases  in  urban  areas 
created  a  demand  for  more  workers  than 
before. 

Cities  had  various  origins.  Growing 
industrialization  promoted  urbanization. 
That  is,  towns  and  suburban  areas,  even 
some  rural  districts,  took  on  city  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  1900  only  Britain  had  an  ur¬ 
banized  society,  with  more  than  half  its 
population  in  cities  over  20,000.  By  mid¬ 
century  every  industrialized  nation  had 
beeome  urbanized.  Cities  of  more  than 
one  million  inhabitants  were  rare  in  the 
19th  centurv,  but  in  1970  almost  100  cities 
had  more  than  a  million. 

Despite  the  close  relationship  between 
industrialization  and  urban  growth,  many 
large  cities  also  developed  in  countries 
that  had  no  important  industries.  Argenti¬ 
na,  Chile,  and  Venezuela  had  relatively 
little  heavy  industry,  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  in  each  of  these 
countries  was  concentrated  in  cities. 
Cairo,  Calcutta,  Mexico  City,  and  Tehe- 
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ran  grew  to  be  among  the  most  populated 
cities  of  the  world,  but  not  because  of  in¬ 
dustrialization.  Many  such  cities  began 
when  imperial  powers  established  or  ex¬ 
panded  seaports,  trading  centers,  or  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  colony. 

In  every  case,  the  cities  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  of  villagers  and  landless  peasants 
who  hoped  to  find  a  better  livelihood 
there.  Although  often  disappointed,  they 
chose  to  remain  in  the  cities.  They  be¬ 
came  urban  dwellers,  but  not  urbanized. 
Bound  by  ties  of  family,  tribe,  caste,  or 
language,  they  clustered  together,  loyal  to 
their  particular  groups,  but  not  to  the 
cities  in  which  they  lived. 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
20th  centurv,  cities  acquired  special  prob¬ 
lems.  Having  no  important  industries, 
cities  lacked  the  means  to  support  large 
agglomerations  of  people  or  to  provide 
water,  sanitation,  electricity,  housing,  or 
schools.  In  all  major  cities  of  the  underde¬ 
veloped  nations,  vast  sprawling  slum  areas 
sprang  up.  Unemployment  ran  high.  Over 
and  over  again,  plagues  and  epidemics 
swept  through  the  congested  shantytowns, 
taking  a  frightful  toll  in  lives. 

The  character  of  cities  changed.  Tele¬ 
graph  and  telephones,  electric  street  cars, 
buses,  and  subways  worked  changes  in 
cities.  Expanding  business  and  industry 
often  encroached  on  residential  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  forced  families  to  seek  other 
homes.  From  year  to  year,  in  the  United 
States,  millions  moved  from  undesirable, 
unhealthy,  or  overcrowded  quarters  in  the 
central  cities  to  suburbs.  This  exodus  prom¬ 
ised  higher  standards  of  living  and  more 
spacious  surroundings.  Improved  transpor¬ 
tation  had  made  it  possible  for  people  to 
live  far  from  their  work  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  homes  and  apartments  they 
left  were  frequently  taken  over  by  families 
in  need  of  low  rents.  Ghettos  and  slums 
resulted  where  buildings  were  not  kept  in 


good  repair  and  where  overcrowding  was 
permitted. 

Many  of  the  migrants  to  the  cities  were 
nonwhites,  and  most  of  them  were  blacks. 
Generally,  the  migrants  to  the  city  had 
few  skills  that  city  jobs  demanded.  More 
often  than  not  migrants  failed  to  find 
work  that  paid  well,  because  industrial 
plants  had  less  need  for  untrained  person¬ 
nel.  The  best  homes  the  migrants  could 
find  were  in  the  ghettos  and  slums.  Blacks 
were  the  worst  oflF,  because  they  were  the 
victims  of  severe  racial  segregation. 

James  B.  Gonant,  fonner  president  of 
Harvard  University,  reported  in  1961  on 
the  contrast  between  schools  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  and  in  the  suburbs.  He  warned 
that  the  accumulation  in  inner  city  areas 
of  large  numbers  of  young  people,  who 
had  little  prospect  of  further  education 
and  few  employment  opportunities,  was 
social  dynamite.  Rising  rates  of  crime,  de¬ 
linquency,  and  the  outbursts  of  riots  in 
urban  areas  underlined  Gonant’s  warning. 
During  urban  riotings  in  the  summer  of 
1967,  President  Johnson  appointed  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  causes.  The  members  of  the 
commission  represented  Congress,  state 
government,  citv  government,  labor,  law 
enforcement,  and  the  civil-rights  move¬ 
ment.  In  1968  the  commission  reported  its 
findings,  and,  among  other  recommenda¬ 
tions,  it  prescribed  plans  for  rebuilding 
city  slums  and  ghettos  with  federal  aid. 

The  automobile  reshaped  the  city. 
With  the  widespread  use  of  automo¬ 
biles  after  World  War  II,  suburban  areas 
sprawled  out  from  cities  in  all  directions. 
Super  cities,  or  immense  metropolitan 
areas,  developed  in  Britain,  Holland, 
West  Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  mega¬ 
lopolis  formed  in  the  United  States,  as 
areas  between  cities  filled  up  with  hous¬ 
ing  developments,  suburbs,  new  towns, 
and  accompanying  commercial  enterprises. 
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A  continuous  band  of  urban  and  suburban 
development  stretched  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  Virginia.  Another  band  stretched 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego. 

Estimators  predicted  that  90  per  cent 
of  all  people  in  the  United  States  would 
live  on  10  per  cent  of  the  land  between 
1990  and  the  year  2000.  This  possibilitv^ 
presented  a  host  of  new  challenges  to  city 
planners,  to  local  and  state  governments, 
and  to  the  people  themselves.  Many  local 
governments  were  not  equipped  to  han¬ 
dle  the  flood  tide  of  urban  needs.  They 
were  forced  to  trv  to  create  more  efficient 
governmental  agencies.  For  such  huge 
metropolitan  regions,  broad  new  ap¬ 
proaches  were  required  in  dealing  with 
the  use  and  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  cultural  activities,  transportation, 
and  government. 

One  challenge  that  needed  foremost 
consideration  was  transportation.  By  the 
late  1960’s  the  automobile  was  the  most 
important  means  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Almost  65  per 
cent  of  the  urban  workers  regularly  used 
automobiles  in  going  to  and  from  work. 
Private  automobiles  enabled  men  and 
women  to  move  independently  of  bus  and 
train  schedules,  and  provided  door-to- 
door  transportation.  But  with  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  automobiles,  the  number  of 
passengers  using  public  transportation  de¬ 
creased.  And  the  decrease  in  revenue  re¬ 
sulted  in  reduced  service.  In  Los  Angeles 
public  transportation  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  replaced  by  private  automobiles 
and  the  enormous  system  of  freeways.  In 
many  areas  this  shift  to  private  transporta¬ 
tion  led  not  only  to  curtailed  service  but 
also  to  bankruptcies  in  public  transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  rapid  multiplication  of  automo¬ 
biles  created  problems  of  traffic  conges¬ 
tion  on  citv  streets  and  on  highways.  In 
Britain  the  number  of  automobiles  mount¬ 
ed  faster  than  highways  could  be  im¬ 


proved  to  accommodate  them.  Bonn  in 
West  Germany  planned  skyscraper  ga¬ 
rages.  To  relieve  traffic  congestion,  ox- 
and  horse-drawn  carts  were  forbidden  the 
use  of  streets  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  In 
New  York  City  the  average  speed  of 
downtown  traffic  declined  from  eleven 
miles  per  hour  in  1907  to  six  miles  an  hour 
in  the  mid-1960’s. 

Pollution  of  air  and  water  menaced 
health.  Automobiles  beeame  one  of  the 
main  offenders  in  air  pollution,  but  fur¬ 
naces  in  apartment  houses,  office  build¬ 
ings,  and  industrial  plants  also  discharged 
large  amounts  of  pollutants.  Automobile 
manufacturers  sought  new  fuels  and  new 
power  sources  that  would  eliminate  pollu¬ 
tion  due  to  automobiles.  Cities  regulated 
the  use  of  heating  fuels,  and  some  won 
major  victories  in  eliminating  pollution 
caused  by  industrv  by  the  late  1960’s  and 
earlv  1970’s. 

j 

Water  pollution  also  became  a  major 
concern.  Municipal  sewer  systems  in  the 
United  States  dumped  twice  as  much 
waste  into  major  waterways  and  streams 
in  the  1960’s  as  the  maximum  considered 
allowable  in  1955.  One  fourth  of  the  waste 
was  raw  sewage. 

Water  usage  for  all  purposes  in  the 
United  States  was  expected  to  more  than 
double  between  1970  and  the  year  2000, 
and  a  shortage  of  clean  water  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  problem.  More  and  more  water 
needed  for  use  in  industry  and  homes 
would  have  to  come  from  sources  that  had 
already  served  another  purpose.  Cities 
needed  to  develop  more  effective  ways 
than  the  conventional  chemical  methods 
used  to  treat  water,  in  order  to  assure  a 
palatable  water  supply  in  the  future. 

Technology,  the  product  of  human  in¬ 
genuity,  produced  comforts  of  which 
kings  and  potentates  of  earlier  ages  had 
never  dreamed.  But  it  also  created  serious 
new  problems  for  people  to  solve. 
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Problems  of  the  Cities  are  various. 
With  a  population  of  111/2  million, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  has  more  people  than 
any  other  city  in  the  v^orld.  Lying  in 
the  most  industrialized  area  in  the 
world  and  jammed  with  about  21/2 
million  motor  vehicles,  the  congested 
city  also  has  one  of  the  world’s  worst 
air  pollution  problems.  To  protect  him¬ 
self  from  the  heavily  polluted  air,  the 
motorcyclist  at  right  wears  a  mask,  and 
many  policemen  directing  traffic  inhale 
oxygen  after  each  hour  of  duty.  The 
production  of  garbage  and  trash  has 
climbed  sharply.  From  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
an  unbroken  line  of  garbage  trucks  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  city's  main  dumping  ground 
in  a  reclaimed  area  in  Tokyo  bay  (be¬ 
low).  People  using  public  transporta¬ 
tion  are  often  squeezed  into  already 
overcrowded  trains  by  “pushers  "  (op¬ 
posite  page,  top),  and  they  have  an 
average  commuting  time  of  53  min¬ 
utes  one  way.  Housing  is  also  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  94  buildings  of  the  largest 
housing  project  stand  incongruously  in 
the  countryside  (opposite  page,  bot¬ 
tom) — a  two-hour  commuter's  ride  into 
the  city. 
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Section  Review 

1.  What  are  some  reasons  for  people  mi¬ 
grating  to  eities? 

2.  How  can  cities  change  in  character?  in 
shape?  What  is  a  megalopolis? 


3.  What  were  the  major  eflFects  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  cities? 

4.  As  the  20th  century  advanced,  what 
were  some  of  the  major  problems  that 
cities  faced? 


Chapter  11 


A  Review 


Scientific  progress  keynoted  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  discoveries  of  Einstein  and  others 
marked  milestones  in  the  field  of  physics.  Bio¬ 
logical  researchers  discovered  vitamins  and 
ejSeetive  treatments  for  many  ailments.  Kidney 
transplants  beeame  common,  and  specialists 
ventured  into  heart  transplants.  Scientists  also 
made  important  discoveries  regarding  cell 
reproduction. 

Automobiles  and  airplanes  created  vast 
transportation  networks,  and  astronauts  made 
daring  exploits  in  space.  Communications 
were  fxuthered  by  motion  pietures,  radio,  and 
television.  By  means  of  earth  satellites,  news 
and  other  programs  were  televised  almost 
instantly  from  one  eontinent  to  another.  New 
industries,  such  as  synthetics,  and  automation 
changed  the  everyday  life  of  millions. 

Revolutions  in  literature,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  music,  and  architecture  reflected  the 
far-reaching  changes  of  the  century.  Artists 
reverted  to  first  principles  to  give  new  life 
to  the  traditions  of  art.  Scientists,  engineers, 
and  artists  combined  their  skills  and  gave  new 
dimensions  to  art  forms. 

Science-based  teehnology  transformed  the 
economies  and  societies  in  many  nations.  Sci- 
entifie  management  and  automation  increased 
productivity,  and  millions  of  workers  shared 
in  this  increase  as  wages  climbed  high.  Edu¬ 
cation  became  essential  to  workers  as  industry 
more  and  more  demanded  experts  and  teeh- 
nieians,  and  as  manual  labor  gave  way  to 
automation. 

Underdeveloped  nations  had  been  only 
slightly  affected  by  the  teehnologieal  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  strongly  affeeted  by  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations.  It  gave  them 
hope  that  they  could  benefit  from  the  ideas, 
discoveries,  and  inventions  that  had  produced 


progress  among  the  advaneed  eountries.  Their 
progress  was  slow,  and  exploding  populations 
put  great  pressure  on  their  resources.  Ad¬ 
vanced  nations  reeognized  the  importance  of 
aiding  the  poor  nations. 

In  all  nations  huge  metropolitan  areas  were 
formed.  The  character  and  shape  of  eities 
gradually  changed  with  the  expansion  of  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  with  migrations  to  and  from 
the  inner  cities,  and  by  extended  transporta¬ 
tion  and  eommunication  systems.  Problems  of 
housing,  employment,  and  health  became 
critical  for  minority  peoples  in  the  developed 
nations  and  for  the  vast  majority  of  people 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Problems 
concerning  air  and  water  pollution,  mass  trans¬ 
portation,  and  other  special  problems  presented 
new  challenges  to  governments  in  the  20th 
century. 

The  Time 

Indicate  the  period  in  which  each  event 
described  in  the  following  statements  oc¬ 
curred: 

(a)  1901-1920  (e)  1941-1960 

(b)  1921—1940  (d)  1961— present 

1.  Scientists  first  succeeded  in  splitting  the 
uranium  atom. 

2.  The  first  controlled  atomic  chain  reac¬ 
tion  was  produced. 

3.  The  Atomic  Age  began. 

4.  Albert  Einstein  published  his  Special 
Theory  of  Relativity. 

5.  Frederick  Banting  and  Charles  Best  de¬ 
veloped  insulin. 

6.  Cortisone  and  ACTH  were  produced. 

7.  The  Wright  brothers  made  their  first 
successful  flight. 

8.  Scientists  first  constructed  a  model  for 
a  molecule  of  the  substance  called  DNA. 
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9.  The  Soviet  Union  launched  the  first  arti¬ 
ficial  earth  satellite. 

10.  George  Orwell’s  Nineteen  Eighty-Four 
was  published. 

11.  The  first  heart  transplants  were  made. 

12.  Doctor  Zhivago  was  published. 

13.  Paintings  by  the  Fauves  were  exhibited 
in  Paris. 

14.  The  American  astronaut  Neil  Armstrong 
set  foot  on  the  moon. 

15.  Significant  mural  art  was  created  in 
Mexico. 


The  People 

1.  Einstein  developed  theories  that  altered 
previously  held  ideas  about  the  universe. 
What  were  the  names  of  his  theories? 

2.  What  contribution  did  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scientists  make  to  people’s  health  and 
well-being? 

Banting  Crick  Sabin 

SaUc  Best  Watson 

3.  Name  a  characteristic  or  a  technique  for 
which  each  of  the  following  writers  was 
noted. 

Joyce 


Faulkner  Orwell 

Camus  Mann 

Pasternak  Huxley 

4.  With  what  development  in  music,  art, 

or  architecture  is  each  of  the  following  per¬ 

sons  associated? 

Picasso  Rivera 

Bartok  Duchamp 

Kandinski  Niemeyer 

Le  Corbusier 

5.  Evaluate  the  contribution  of  Frederick 
Winslow  Taylor  to  the  economies  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  nations. 


Sartre 

Steinbeck 


Schonberg 

Matisse 

Copland 

Villa-Lobos 


Historical  Terms 

1.  Define  these  terms  which  are  related  to 
scientific  developments:  atomic  chain  reac¬ 
tion;  team  research. 

2.  Name  a  specific  benefit  to  health  re¬ 
sulting  from  each  of  these  developments  and 
discoveries  in  biological  research:  vaccines; 
viruses;  vitamins;  insulin;  cortisone  and 
ACTH;  sulfa  drugs  and  antibiotics;  DNA. 

3.  Describe  the  importance  of  these  tech¬ 
nological  advances:  synthetics;  automation; 
computers;  scientific  management. 

4.  Name  two  20th-century  writers  who 
used  the  “stream  of  consciousness”  technique. 

5.  Tell  some  characteristics  of  the  following 
art  movements  and  name  a  painter  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each:  Fauvism;  Cubism;  non- 
representational  painting;  Dadaism. 

6.  Explain  the  significance  of  these  terms 
in  relation  to  the  growth  of  cities  in  the  20th 
century:  urbanization;  super  cities;  megalop¬ 
olis;  ghettos;  migrants;  air  pollution;  water 
pollution. 

Questions  for  Critical  Thinking 

1.  How  does  technology  affect  yom*  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  to  the  arts?  Be  specific. 

2.  List  several  current  problems  in  the 
urban  area  nearest  you.  Investigate  and  dis¬ 
cuss  proposed  solutions  to  these  problems. 

3.  How  does  the  way  you  live  today  differ 
from  the  way  that  your  great-grandparents 
lived  in  1900  in  relation  to  health,  education, 
consumer  goods,  and  vocational  opportunities? 

4.  Why  did  the  two  social  revolutions  of 
exploding  populations  and  of  rising  expecta¬ 
tions  affect  the  underdeveloped  nations  more 
deeply  than  the  developed  countries? 
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The  color  maps  in  this  reference  section 
have  been  prepared  especially  for  use  in 
Living  World  History.  They  are  authori¬ 
tative,  up-to-date,  and  designed  to  present 
essential  information  clearly  and  concisely. 
Correlation  has  been  maintained  with  the 
appropriate  chapters  in  the  textbook.  For 
example,  the  place  names  and  physical 
features  referred  to  in  the  chapters  on 
20th-century  history  will  be  found  on  one 
or  more  of  the  maps  in  this  section. 
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Illustrations  are  indicated  in  italics,  thus.:  Ulus.  Suggested  pronunciations  for  difficult  or  unusual 
words  are  respelled  according  to  the  table  below.  The  mark  '  is  placed  after  a  syllable  with  primary  or 
strong  accent;  the  mark  '  shows  a  secondary  or  light  accent,  as  in  civilization  (siv'o  la  za'shan).  The  local 
pronunciations  of  many  foreign  words  are  too  unusual  for  persons  untrained  in  linguistics,  and  pronun¬ 
ciations  given  here  are  those  commonly  acceptable  in  unaffected,  educated  American  speech.  Where 
important  to  the  text  of  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WORLD,  the  life  span  of  a  ruler  or  other  personage  is  shown 
in  brackets:  [1867-1925].  All  B.c.  dates  are  indicated  thus:  [247-180  B.c.j.  The  pronunciation  key  is 
based  on  the  Thorndike-Barnhart  Advanced  Dictionary,  published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 


FOREIGN  SOUNDS 


a 

hat,  cap 

j 

jam,  enjoy 

u 

cup,  butter 

a 

age,  face 

k 

kind,  seek 

ll 

full,  put 

Y  as  in  French  du.  Pro¬ 

a 

care,  air 

1 

land,  coal 

ii 

rule,  move 

nounce  e  with  the  lips 

a 

father,  far 

ni 

me,  am 

u 

use,  music 

rounded  as  for  En¬ 

n 

no,  in 

glish  ii  in  rule. 

b 

bad,  rob 

ng 

long,  bring 

V 

very,  save 

ch 

child,  much 

w 

will,  woman 

oe  as  in  French  peu. 

d 

did,  red 

o 

hot,  rock 

y 

young,  yet 

Pronounce  a  with  the 

5 

open,  go 

z 

zero,  breeze 

lips  rounded  as  for  6. 

e 

let,  best 

6 

order,  all 

zh 

measure,  seizure 

e 

equal,  see 

oi 

oil,  voice 

N  as  in  French  bon.  The 

er 

term,  learn 

oil 

house,  out 

3 

represents: 

N  is  not  pronounced. 

a 

in  about 

but  shows  that  the 

f 

fat,  if 

P 

paper,  cup 

e 

in  taken 

vowel  before  it  is  na¬ 

g 

go,  bag 

r 

run,  try 

i 

in  pencil 

sal. 

h 

he,  how 

s 

say,  yes 

o 

in  lemon 

sh 

she, rush 

u 

in  circus 

H  as  in  German  ach. 

i 

it,  pin 

t 

tell,  it 

Pronounce  k  without 

1 

ice,  five 

th 

thin,  both 

closing  the  breath 

'¥H 

then,  smooth 

passage. 
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A 

absolutism,  in  Russia,  121-127.  See  a/so  com¬ 
munism;  dictatorship. 

Abyssinia  (ab'a  sin'e  o),  12,  50,  64.  See  also  Ethio¬ 
pia. 

Adenauer  (ad'a  nou'ar),  Konrad  [1876- 1967],  204 
Afghanistan  (af  gan'a  stan),  47 
Africa:  imperialism  in,  12,  48-50,  53,  63-64,  69, 
221;  nationalism  in,  53,  111;  slave  trade,  49;  in 
United  Nations,  187,  after  World  War  I,  90, 
111-112;  in  World  War  II,  171;  after  World  War 
II,  221-224.  See  also  North  Africa. 

Africans,  in  the  New  World,  contributions  of,  illus. 
30 

Afrikaner,  224 

agriculture:  in  China,  225-226;  in  Egypt,  250; 
improvements  in,  18,  235;  irrigation,  38;  in 
Mexico,  197;  in  Russia,  121,  123,  132,  191;  in 
Southeast  Asia,  215;  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  249-251;  in  United  States,  110, 154 
Aguinaldo  (a'ge  nal'  do),  Emilio  [1870?- 1964],  64 
Albania,  in  Balkan  wars,  78, 215 
Alexander  I  [1775- 1825],  of  Russia,  122 
Alexander  II  [1818- 1881],  of  Russia,  122-123 
Alexander  III  [1845-1894],  of  Russia,  123 
Algeciras  (al'ja  sii^ as)  Conference,  64 
Algeria,  49, 112,  204,218 
Allen,  Frederick  Lewis  [1890-1954],  110 
Allende,  Salvador  (ayan'da,  salbador')  [1908- 
1973],  199 

Alsace-Lorraine  (al  sas'la  ran'),  68, 90 
Amin  (a'men),  Idi  [1925?-  ],  222 

Angola  (ang  go'la),  223 
Anschluss  (an'schliis),  108,  156 
antibiotics,  234 

apartheid  (a  part'hat),  224,  illus.  223 
Arab-Israeli  wars,  218, 219-220 
Arabs,  200, 217-220.  See  also  Moslems, 
architecture,  246,  illus.  240,  241 
Argentina,  31 

Armstrong,  Neil  [1930-  ],  236 

art,  237, 246-247,  illus.  238-239, 242-245 
Aswan  High  Dam,  218,  250,  illus.  251 
Atlantic  Charter,  170 
Atomic  Age,  233,  236 

atomic  energy,  185, 200,  205, 228, 233, 234 
Attlee,  Clement  [1883-1967],  210 
Aurangzeb  (or'ang  zeb')  [1618-1707],  36 
Australia,  28,  90,  195 

Austria:  in  Concert  of  Europe,  65-66;  seized  by 
Hitler,  156;  League  of  Nations,  101;  nationalism 
in,  71;  republic  of,  90;  Three  Emperors’ 
League,  67;  in  Triple  Alliance,  67,  81;  War  of 
Austrian  Succession,  36;  in  World  War  I,  78, 
79-80 

Austria-Hungary:  collapse  of,  90;  nationalism  in, 
71;  in  World  War  I,  78, 79-90 
automation,  235, 248 
automobile,  18, 235, 254-255 
aviation,  235 

Ayub  Khan,  Mohammed  (a  yiib  kan')  [1907-  ] 

212-213 


B 

Badoglio  (bado'lyo),  Pietro  [1871-1956],  174, 
176 

Baldwin,  Stanley  [1867-1947],  105, 153 
Balkans,  59, 60,  77-80, 171 
Bangladesh  (bang'gla  desh'),  213 
banks  and  banking,  154 
Banting,  Sir  Frederick  [1891-1941],  234 
Bantustan  (ban'tii  stan),  224 
Barnard,  Christiaan  [  1922  -  ] ,  234 

Barth  (bart),  Heinrich  [1821-1865],  49 
Bartok  (bar'tok),  Bela  [1881-1945],  237 
Basutoland,  50 

Batista  (bates'ta),  Fulgencio  [1901-  ],  198 

Bechuanaland,  50 

Belgian  Congo,  50,  221,  223.  See  also  Congo  Free 
State. 

Belgium:  democracy  in,  108;  in  Locarno  meeting, 
104;  mandates  (Africa),  112;  in  World  War  I,  81; 
in  and  after  World  War  H,  104, 165, 189, 204 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham  [1847  - 1922],  18 
Ben  Bella,  Ahmed  [1916-  ],253 

Berchtold  (berH'tolt),  Leopold  von  [1863-1942], 
79,  80 

Berlin,  186, 189,  204,  205 
Bernstein,  Eduard  [1850-1932],  26 
Best,  Charles  [1899-  ],  234 

Bethmann-Hollweg  (bat'man  hoTvak),  Theobald 
von  [1856- 1921],  80 

Bhutto  (but  5),  Zulfikar  Ali  [1928-  ],  213 

Biafra  (be  a'fra),  221 
biology,  research  in,  20-21,  234,  235 
Bismarck  (biz'mark),  Otto  von  [1815-1898],  65, 
67,  74 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  37 
blitzkreig  (blits'kreg'),  163,  164 
Bloody  Sunday,  123, 127 
Blum  (bliim),  Leon  [1872-1950],  153 
Boer  (bor)  War,  64 

Bolshevik  (boTsha  vik)  party,  26, 128, 129 
Bolshevik  Revolution,  121,  127-129,  134,  139, 
140, 141,201,i//iis.  120 
Borneo,  216 

Borodin  (bo  ro  den'),  Michael  [1884-1953],  116 
Bosporus  (bos'par  as),  77 
bourgeoisie  (bur'zhwa  ze'),  26 
Boxer  Rebellion,  41, 64 
Brahms  (bramz),  Johannes  [1833-1897],  237 
Brandt,  Willy  ^1913-  ],  204,  205 

Braque  (brak),  Georges  [1882-1963],  237,  illus. 
238 

Brazil,  31 

Brazza  (bra'za'),  Pierre  de  [1852-1905],  50 
Brest-Litovsk  (brest'li  tofsk')  Treaty,  87,  129 
Breton,  Andre  [1896- 1966],  246 
Brezhnev  (brezh'nef),  Leonid  I.  [1906-  ], 

201,  illus.  184 

Briand  (bre  iiN'),  Aristide  [1862-1932],  104 
Britain.  See  England,  Great  Britain. 

British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  194,  211 
Bulganin  (bid  gii'nin),  Nikolai  [1895-  ],  199 

Bulgaria,  65, 77,  78,  81, 171, 187, 188, 191, 192 
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Burma,  47, 210, 215 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  [1821  - 1890],  49 

Burundi  (bii  riin'de),  222 

business  and  industry:  aid  to,  during  depression, 
154;  automation  in,  235,  248;  capital,  68;  in  de¬ 
veloped  nations,  247-248;  expansion  of,  17,  69; 
new  products  and  processes,  17,  235,  247-248; 
in  1920’s,  105,  108,  109,  110,  139;  in  underde¬ 
veloped  nations,  249-250;  world  markets  for, 
69 

C 

Cambodia,  216 

Cameroons  (kam'a  riinz'),  53, 1 12 
Camus  (kamv'),  Albert  [1913-1960],  237 
Canada,  28,  105,  189,  195-196 
canals,  49,  65,  112 

Canning,  Charles  John,  Lord  [1812-1862],  illus. 
34 

capitalism,  17 

Carnegie  (k^na'ge),  Andrew  [1835-1919],  69 
Carthage,  26,  64 

Casablanca,  meeting  of  Allied  leaders  at,  176 
Castro,  Fidel  [1927-  ],  198 

Catherine  II  [1729-1796],  122 
Central  Powers,  89,  109 
Ceylon  (si  Ion'),  47 

Chagall  (shogal'),  Marc  [1887-  ],  246 

Chamberlain,  Neville  [1869-1940],  153,  156, 

157,  161,  165 

Charlemagne  (shar'laman)  [742? -8 14],  145 
chemistry,  discoveries  in,  18,  234 
Chiang  Kai-shek  (chyang'ki'shek')  [1886-  ], 

116, 134,225 
Chile,  31,  198-199 

China:  Boxer  Rebellion,  64;  communism  in,  225- 
228;  European  powers  in,  12,  38,  40,  41;  Japan 
and,  141,  144,  148;  Nationalist  government  of, 
116,  225;  and  Russia,  47,  123,  200,  201,  227- 
228;  in  United  Nations,  186,  228;  revolution 
(1911),  115-116;  in  World  War  I,  81.  See  also 
People’s  Republic  of  China. 

Chou  En-lai  (jo'en'li'),  [1898-  ],  228,  253 

Chungking,  148 

Churchill,  Winston  [1874-1965],  68,  99,  161, 165, 
170,  176,  186,  188 

cities  and  towns,  242, 253-255  ^ 

civil  rights,  194-195 
civil  service,  in  India,  37, 38 
Clemenceau  (klem'an  so'),  Georges  [1841-1929], 
89, 90,  illus.  91 

Clive,  Robert  [1725-1774],  37 
Cold  War,  188-190, 199-200, 205-206 
collective  bargaining,  154 

colonies:  English,  50,  53,  64;  French,  53;  German, 
53;  Italian,  53,  63;  race  for,  63,  64;  Spanish,  65; 
after  World  War  II,  209-211,  215-216,  217- 
218, 221, 224 

Cominform  (kom'in  form),  189 
Comintern  (kom'in  tern),  134, 135 
communism:  in  China,  225-228;  containment  of, 
188,  190,  216,  217;  in  Cuba,  198;  definition  of. 


139;  in  Eastern  Europe,  191-192,  193,  200- 
201;  in  Italy,  140;  in  Russia,  127-135,  191, 
192-193, 201 

Communists,  investigations  of,  194 
Compiegne  (koN'pyen'y)  Forest,  88 
Compton,  Arthur  H.  [1892-1962],  233 
computers,  235 

Conant,  James  B.  [1893-  ],  233, 254 

Concert  of  Europe,  16, 63,  65,  69,  74 

Congo  Free  State,  50, 53.  See  also  Belgian  Congo. 

Congress  of  Berlin,  65, 66,  78 

Conservative  party  (England),  153, 203 

Coolidge,  Calvin [1872- 1933],  109 

Copland  (ko'pland),  Aaron  [1900-  ],  237 

Coral  Sea,  battle  of  the,  174 

Creoles,  29, 30 

Crete,  171 

Crick,  Francis  [1916-  ],  235 

Crimean  (kri  me'on)  War,  122 

Cruce  (krii  sa')  [c.  1590-1648],  Emeric,  70 

Crystal  Palace,  15,  illus.  14 

Cuba,  54, 185, 198,  200, 201,  illus.  197 

Cubism,  237,  illus.  238 

Curie  (kyiir'e),  Marie  [1867-1934],  18,  illus.  19 
Curie,  Pierre  [1859-1906],  18 
Czechoslovakia,  90,  104,  108,  156-157,  189,  191, 
201 

D 

Dadaism,  246 

daimios  (di'myoz),  41 742, 43 
Daladier  (da  la  dya'),  Edouard  [1884-1970],  156 
Dardanelles  (dard'n  elz'),  65,  77, 84 
Darwin,  Charles  [1809- 1882],  21,  19 

Dawes,  Charles  G.  [1865  - 1951],  103 
Decembrist  Revolt,  122 
Declaration  of  Liberated  Europe,  186 
de  Gaulle  (do  gol'),  Charles  [1890-1970],  204, 
205, 218 

de  Lesseps  (doles'aps).  Viscount  Ferdinand 
[1805 -1894],  49 

democracy,  development  of:  in  Europe,  16,  22- 
28;  in  Japan,  144,  228-229 
Denmark,  108, 164, 189,  204 
depression,  139, 144, 152, 153-154 
desegregation  (Supreme  Court  Decision),  194 
De  Valera  (dev'o  ler'a),  Eamon  [1882-  ],  71 

developed  nations,  247  -249 
dictatorship:  in  Cuba,  198;  definition  of,  139;  in 
Germany,  145-147;  in  Italy,  139-141,  149- 
151;  in  Japan,  144;  in  Turkey,  108-109 
diesel  engine,  17, 19, 235 
disarmament,  conferences  on,  104 
Disraeli  (dizra'le),  Benjamin  [1804- 1881],  65 
DNA  (deoxyribonucleic  acid),  235 
Dominican  Republic,  55 
drama.  See  literature. 

Dual  Alliance,  67 

Duchamp  (du  shaN'),  Marcel  [1887 - 1968],  246 
Duma  (dii'ma),  127,  128 

Dunant  (dii  naN'),  Jean  Henri  [1828-1910],  63 
Dunkirk,  evacuation  at,  165 
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Dupleix  (cIy  pleks'),  Joseph  [1697 - 1763],  36 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  47 
Dutch  East  Indies,  202,  215.  See  also  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 

E 

East  Germany,  189,  204, 205 
East  India  Company:  Dutch,  47;  English,  36,  37; 
French, 36 

East  Indies,  Dutch  in,  35, 47,  210,  215 
Eden,  Anthony  [1897  -  ],  199 

Edison,  Thomas  A.  [1847 - 1931],  18 
education:  in  Africa,  111,  223;  Boxer  Rebellion 
settlement,  provision  in,  64;  Church  vs.  state, 
24;  in  Dutch  East  Indies,  47;  in  India,  38;  in 
Iran,  207;  in  Japan,  44;  in  Latin  America,  196; 
League  of  Nations,  101;  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration  (NYA),  154;  in  Pakistan,  212;  public 
systems,  established,  23-24,  132;  in  Russia, 
132;  in  20th  century,  194, 248, 254 
Egypt:  British  in,  35,  49,  50,  112;  independence, 
112,  217-218;  internal  disorders,  49;  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal,  49,  112,  218;  after  World  War  I,  112;  in 
World  War  11,  171,  174;  post-World  War  II, 
217-218,219,220 

Einstein  (m'stin),  Albert  [1879-1955],  234 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.  [1890-1969],  161,  174, 
177, 194,  199 

electricity,  discoveries  in,  17, 18,  234 
Eliot,  T.  S.  [1888-1965],  236 
emancipation  of  serfs,  122-123 
engines:  internal  combustion,  17,  19,  235;  diesel, 
17, 19, 235;  jet,  235;  steam,  16 
England.  See  Great  Britain. 

Entente  Cordiale  (aN  taNt'  kor  dyal'),  68 
Eritrea  (er'a  tre'a),  5.3 
Estonia,  90, 164 

Ethiopia,  111,  148-149.  See  a/so  Abyssinia. 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC),  203, 
204-205 

European  Recovery  Plan.  See  Marshall  Plan, 
evolution,  theory  of,  21 
exploration,  space,  193,  236 
extraterritoriality,  40,  41,  43 

F 

Fabian  (fa'be  an)  Society,  26 
Fabius  Maximus  (fa'be  as  mak'sa  mas)  [?-203 
B.C.],  26 

farming.  See  agriculture. 

Farouk  I  (fa  riik')  [1920-1965],  218 
fasces  (fas'ez'),  140 

fascism  (fash'iz'am):  defined,  139;  in  France,  153; 
in  Germany,  145-147,  156;  in  Italy,  140-141, 
148-149;  military  fascism  in  Japan,  144,  148;  in 
Spain,  152 

Fascist  (fash'ist)  party,  140-141, 148 
Fashoda  (fa  sho'da)  Incident,  35, 49, 64,  68 
Faulkner,  William  [1897-1962],  236 
F aure  (for),  Edgar  [  1908  -  ] ,  199 

Fauvism  (fo'viz  am),  237 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  189 


Fermi  (fer'nie),  Enrico  [1901-1954],  233,  234, 
236 

Finland, 108,  164, 187 
Five  Year  Plan  (Russia),  130, 132, 191 
five-year  plans  (India),  211,  252 
Foch  (fosh),  Ferdinand  [18.51-  1929],  87 
food  supply,  in  underdeveloped  nations,  250-251 
Formosa  (Taiwan),  44, 225 
Fourteen  Points,  88,  89, 90,  92 
France:  Chamber  of  Deputies,  89;  colonial  wars, 
216;  Fifth  Republic,  204;  financial  crisis  in,  153; 
Fourth  Republic,  203;  in  India,  36,  37;  in  Indo- 
China,  40,  216;  National  Assembly,  106;  Popu¬ 
lar  Front,  135,  153;  social  legislation  in,  23; 
strikes  in,  189;  test-lDan  treaty,  200;  Triple  En¬ 
tente,  68;  in  United  Nations,  186;  War  of  Austri¬ 
an  Succession,  36;  in  World  War  I,  80,  81,  84, 
88;  in  World  War  II,  97,  156,  157,  162,  164,  165; 
post-World  War  II,  186,  189, 200,  203-204 
Francis  Ferdinand  [1863-1914],  60,  79 
Francis  Joseph  I  [1830-1916],  65 
Franco,  Francisco  [1892-  ],  152 

Franco-Prussian  War,  67,  81 
freedom  fighters,  Cuban,  198 
Frei  (fra),  Eduardo  [1911  -  ],  198-199, 254 

Freud  (froid),  Sigmund  [1856-1939],  21-22,  il- 
lus.  19 

G 

Gallipoli  (go  lip'a  le)  Peninsula,  99 
Gambia,  50 

Gandhi  (gan'de),  Indira  [1917-  ],  212,  214 
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reforms.  See  individual  countries;  labor;  laws; 

social  reform;  welfare  legislation. 

Reichstag  (riiis'tak'),  145 
Reinsurance  Treaty,  67 
Relativity,  Special  Theory  of,  234 
Reparations  Commission,  102 
Rerum  Nuvarum,  27 
Rhineland,  invasion  of,  149 
Rhodes,  Cecil  [1853-1902],  50 


Rhodesia,  50,  223, 224 
Rivera  (ri  ver'a),  Diego  [1886-19,57],  246 
Riza  Shah  Pahlavi  (riza'  sha'  pa'la  ve)  [1877- 
1944],  113,217,  i//us.  114 
Rodchenko,  Aleksandr  [1891  -  ],  246 

Roentgen  (rent'gan),  Wilhelm  K.  [1845-1923],  18 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  27;  in  Latin  America, 
196 

Romanov  (ro'mo  nof)  dynasty,  122-127,  128, 129 
Rome-Berlin  Axis,  152,  171 
Rommel,  Erwin  [1891-1944],  171, 174 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.  [1882-1945],  139,  154, 
155, 170, 173, 176, 177, 186 
Roosevelt,  Theodore  [1858- 1919],  54-55,  69,  74 
Rousseau  (rii  so'),  Jean  Jacques  [1712- 1778],  70 
Ruhr  (rur)  Valley,  103,  108 

Rumania,  65,  66,  77,  171,  187,  188,  191,  192,  200 
Russia:  121-135;  alliances,  67,  68,  134;  and  Bal¬ 
kans,  60-61,  64-67,  77-78,  80;  Bolshevik  party 
founded,  26;  and  China,  47,  123,  200,  201,  225, 
227-228;  Cominform,  189;  Comintern,  134, 
135;  Communist  regime  in,  128-129,  134,  191, 
192-193;  in  Crimean  War,  122;  Decembrist 
Revolt,  122;  democracy,  suppression  of,  122; 
Five-Year  Plan,  130,  132,  191;  imperialism  in, 
40-41,  47;  industrialism  in,  130,  191,  192;  in 
Korea,  189-190;  leadership  in  the  Middle  East, 
220;  Russo-Japanese  War,  44,  66,  69,  78,  123; 
Russo-Turkish  War  (1877-1878),  64-65;  satel¬ 
lite  nations  of,  191  -  192;  in  space  race,  193,  236; 
in  Spanish  Civil  War,  135;  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
65;  in  United  Nations,  186-187;  v/arm  water 
ports,  search  for,  40,  65,  77,  78,  126;  in  World 
War  I,  81,  84,  87,  127, 128;  in  World  War  II,  162, 
164,  172,  174,  177,  178;  World  War  II  peace 
treaties,  187-188;  post-World  War  II,  186-187, 
188,  189,  191-193,  198,  199-202, 204 
Russo-Japanese  War,  44, 66, 69,  78,  123 
Russo-Turkish  War,  64-65 

S 

Saar  (sar),  90 

Sabin  (sa'ban),  Albert  [1906-  ],  234 

Sadat  (sa  dat'),  Anwar  [1918-  ],  219 

Sahara,  48,  53 
Saigon  (sT  gon'),  47 
Salk,  Jonas  [1914-  ],234 

Samoa,  48,  64 
San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  65 
Sarajevo  (sar'a  ya'vo),  79 
Sartre  (sar'tr)  Jean-Paul  [1905-  ],  237 

satellites  (earth),  193,  236 
Saudi  Arabia,  113,  218 
Schoffer,  Nicholas,  art  of.  Ulus.  239 
Schonberg  (shc^n'berkll),  Arnold  [1874-1952], 
236 

Schuschnigg  (shush'nik),  Kurt  von  [1897-  ], 

1,56 

science,  advances  in,  18-22,  233-2.36 
scientific  management,  247-248 
sculpture.  See  art. 

Selective  Service  Act,  170 
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Sepoy  (se'poi)  Rebellion,  37 
Serbia,  77, 78,  80,  81 

serfs:  emancipation  of,  122-123;  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  111;  in  Russia,  121,  122-123,  127,  128 
Seven  Years’  War,  37 
Shalm,  Ben  [1898- 1969],  art  of,  ilhts.  243 
Shaw,  George  Bernard  [1856-1950],  26 
Shogun  (sho'gun),  42,  43 
Sicily,  174 
Sierra  Leone,  50 
Singapore,  216 
Sino-Japanese  War,  40, 44 

Siqueiros  (si  ka'ros'),  David  Alfaro  [1896-  ], 

246 

slavery,  in  Africa,  illus.  51 
slave  trade:  in  Africa,  49,  illus.  51 
Slavs,  77,  78 

Social  Democratic  party  (Germany),  25 
Social  Democratic  party  (Russia),  26,  121 
socialism,  25-28 
Socialist  party  (Italy),  140 

social  reform:  in  Africa,  223;  in  China,  225;  in 
Cuba,  198;  in  India,  211,  212;  in  Iran,  217;  in 
Mexico,  196;  in  Russia,  132;  in  United  States, 
194;  in  Yugoslavia,  192 
social  security  legislation,  154 
Solferino  (sol'fe  re'no),  battle  of,  63 
Solzhenitsyn  (sol'zho  ne'tsan),  Alexander  [1918- 
],201 

Somaliland  (so  mii'li  land'):  British,  50,  171; 

French,  49, 53;  Italian,  53,  148 
South  Africa,  Republic  of,  223, 224,  illus.  223 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  28,  50,  105,  112 
South  America.  See  Latin  America. 

South  Arabia,  218 
Southeast  Asia,  214-217 
Soudiern  Yemen,  Republic  of,  218 
South  Viebiam,  216-217 
Soviet  Union.  See  Russia, 
space  exploration,  193,  236 
Spain:  Civil  War  (1936),  152,  153;  colonies,  29- 
30;  fascism  in,  152,  204 
Spanish-  American  War,  48,  64 
Special  Theory  of  Relativity,  234 
Speke  (spek),  John  [1827 - 1864],  49 
Stalin  (sta'lin),  Joseph  [1879-1953],  130,  132- 
133,  135,  186,  188,  190,  191,  illus.  120,  131;  in 
and  after  World  War  II,  162,  164,  176,  186,  188, 
191, 192 

Stalin  Constitution,  132 

Stanley,  Sir  Henry  M.  [1841-1904],  50 

Statute  of  Westminster,  105 

steel,  16,  235 

Steinbeck,  John  [1902-1968],  237 

strategic  arms  limitation  treaty,  205 

Stravinsky  (stra  vin'ske),  Igor  [1882-1971],  237 

Stresa  (stra'za)  conference,  149 

submarine  warfare,  59,  84,  171,  illus.  83 

Sudan,  49,  50, 218, 219 

Sudetenland  (siidat'n  land'),  156 

Suez  Canal,  49,  65,  112,  199, 218, 219 

suffrage:  in  Australia,  22;  in  Europe,  22-23;  in 


Italy,  141;  in  Mexico,  111;  in  New  Zealand,  23; 
in  United  States,  23,  110 
Suharto  (sii'har'to')  [1921  -  ],  216 

Sukarno  (sii'kiir'no')  [1901  -  1970],  216,  253 
summit  conferences,  200 

Sun  Yat-sen  (sun'  yat'sen')  [1867-1925],  115- 
116,  illus.  114 

Supreme  Court,  U.S.,  decision,  194 

Surrealism,  246 

suttee  (su'te'),  38 

Swaziland,  50 

Sweden,  108 

Switzerland,  22, 63, 99, 108 

Svria:  independence  of,  218;  after  World  War  I, 
90, 113 

T 

Taiwan  (Fonnosa),  225,  228 

Tanaka  (tana'ka),  Kakuei  [1918-  ],229 

Tanganyika  (tang'ga  nye'ka),  112 

tank  warfare,  84,  illus.  82 

Tannenburg,  battle  of,  84 

Taylor,  Frederick  Winslow  [1856-1915],  247- 
248 

technology:  advances  in,  16-17,  235-236,  246, 
247-249;  in  World  War  I,  84;  in  World  War  II, 
163, 170, 171, 178 
telegraph,  18;  in  India,  38 
telephone,  18,  235 
television,  235 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA),  154 
test-ban  treaty,  200,  205 
textile  making,  38,  235 
Thailand  (tl'land),  209 

Third  Communist  International.  See  Comintern. 

Third  Reich  (riH),  145, 147,  156, 157 

Three  Emperors’  League,  67 

Tito  (te'to)  (Josip  Broz)  [1892-  ],  192, 193 

Togoland,53,  112 

Tokugawa  (to  ku  ga  wii)  family,  41-42,  43 
trade:  British,  105;  in  British  Commonwealth, 
106;  Canadian,  195;  Chinese,  40,  41,  illus.  39; 
depression,  effect  of,  on,  139,  144,  152;  embar¬ 
goes  on,  173;  expansion  of,  17;  Hawaiian,  48; 
Japanese,  41-42,  44,  173,  213;  illus.  42-43;  in 
Latin  America,  196;  in  Mexico,  197;  opium,  40; 
Pan-American  Union,  69;  routes,  126;  Southeast 
Asia,  215;  effect  of  tariff  rates  on,  110;  in  under¬ 
developed  countries,  251 
Transkei  (trans  ka'),  224 

transportation:  Africa,  systems  established  in.  111; 
air,  235;  automobile,  235,  254-255;  in  Mexico, 
197;  ocean  travel,  47;  in  Pakistan,  212;  railroads, 
16, 17, 38, 41, 47,  77.  See  also  trade. 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  47,  67 
Treitschke  (trich'ka),  Heinrich  von  [1834-1896], 
71,74 

Tripartite  (trTpar'tIt)  Pact,  171,  173 
Triple  Alliance,  67,  81,  illus.  73 
Triple  Entente  (aN  taNt'),  68,  77, 78,  80 
Trotsky  (trot'ske),  Leon  [1879-1940],  127,  128, 
129, 130,  illus.  120 
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Truman,  Harry  S.  [1884-1972],  178, 189, 194 
Truman  Doctrine,  188 
Tunisia,  49, 112,218 

Turkey:  78;  Ottoman  Empire,  48,  65,  113;  repub¬ 
lic  of,  108-109;  217;  in  World  War  I,  81,  84,  88, 
90, 112-113;  after  World  War  II,  188,217 
Twenty-one  Demands,  141 

U 

Uganda,  50, 222 

Ulyanov  (ill  ya'nof),  Vladimir  Ilyich.  See  Lenin, 
underdeveloped  countries,  196,  212,  215,  222- 
223, 249-253, 254 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.).  See 
Russia. 

unions,  24-25 

United  Kingdom.  See  Great  Britain. 

United  Nations,  186-187, 189, 190, 199 
United  States  of  America;  democracy  in,  12;  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms,  139,  153-155;  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  155;  government,  154-155;  isolationism 
in,  100,  109,  155;  in  Korea,  189-190;  and  Latin 
America,  54,  55,  155;  leadership,  28-29,  194, 
200;  and  League  of  Nations,  88-89,  100,  148; 
in  the  Middle  East,  220;  Monroe  Doctrine,  54, 
55;  New  Deal,  154-155;  neutrality  laws,  152, 
155;  and  Japan,  228-230;  Open  Door  Policy, 
41;  Pacific  possessions,  48, 64;  toward  peace,  69, 
70,  88,  89,  90,  103,  104,  155;  Russo-Japanese 
War,  mediation  of,  66;  school  integration,  194; 
social  reforms  in,  153-155,  194;  in  space  race, 
236;  Supreme  Gourt  decision  (1954),  194;  in 
United  Nations,  186;  and  Vietnam,  195,  205, 
216-217;  in  World  War  I,  86-87,  88,  105;  in 
World  War  II,  170-171,  173-174,  176-178; 
post- World  War  II,  186,  188,  189-190,  194- 
195,  198,  200, 204, 213 
urbanization,  192,  253-257 

V 

Vaughan  Williams,  Ralph  [1872-1958],  237 
Venezuela,  54 

Versailles  (ver  si').  Treaty  of,  89-92,  134,  149, 
illus.  91 
veto,  187 

Victor  Emmanuel  III  [1869-1947],  140 
Viet  Gong,  216 
Vietnam,  199,  216-217 

Villa-Lobos  (ve'la lo'bos),  Heitor  [1884?- 1959], 
237 

Volstead  Act  (1920),  109-110 
Voznesensky  (voz  ne  sen'ske),  Andrei  [1933- 
],201 


w 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  36 
Warsaw  Pact,  193 
Washington  Gonference,  109 
Watson,  James  [1928-  ],  235 

weapons:  in  World  War  I,  84,  illus.  82-83;  in 
World  War  H,  163,  164,  165,  170,  171,  174,  175, 
illus.  166-167,  169 

weights  and  measures,  international  agreements 
on,  69 

Weimar  (vl'mar)  Republic,  106,  144-145 
welfare  legislation,  22-23,  122,  154,  194,  196- 
197 

Wells,  H.  G.  [1866-1946],  26 
West  Berlin,  204 
West  Germany,  189,  200,  204 
White  Russians,  129 

William  H  [1859-1941],  of  Germany,  67,  68,  77, 
81 

Williams,  Ralph  Vaughan.  See  Vaughan  Williams, 
Ralph. 

Wilson,  Woodrow  [1856-1924],  86-87,  88,  89, 
90,  100,  illus.  91 
World  Gourt,  80,  101 

World  War  I,  59-61,  79-88,  illus.  76,  82-83,  85; 
events  leading  to,  60,  63-68,  71-74,  77-78, 
illus.  72-73 

World  War  II,  161-178,  illus.  160,  166-169,  175; 
aggressions  leading  to,  139-153,  156-157, 
illus.  138,  142-143,  150-151;  effects  of,  185- 
186;  peace  treaties,  187  - 188 
Wright  brothers  (Orville  [1871-1948]  and  Wilbur 
[1867-1912]),  235 

X-Y 

X-ray,  18 

Yahya  Khan  (ya  ya'  kan')  [1917-  ],  213 

Yalta  meeting  (1945),  186 
Yemen,  218 

Yemen,  People’s  Democratic  Republic  of,  218 
Yevtushenko  (yef  tii  shen'ko),  Yevgeny 
[1933-  ],201 

Yoruba  (yor'a  ba),  221 
Ypres  (e'pra),  81 

Yiian  Shih-k'ai  (yii  an'  shir  kl')  [1859-1916], 
115-116,  144 
Yugoslavia,  191,  192,  193 

z 

zaibatsu,  229 
Zaire  (za  ir'),  221,  223 
Zanzibar,  50 

Zimmermann  telegram,  86 
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The  Index  of  Maps  includes  place  names  which  the  student  will  encounter  in  the  text,  particularly 
those  included  in  the  end-of-chapter  activities,  and  gives  the  page  numbers  of  the  maps  on  which  those 
places  may  be  found.  This  index  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  index  of  place  names.  It  has  been 


planned  to  assist  the  student  in 
listed  in  the  Contents. 


Abyssinia,  52 
Albania,  79,  261 
Alexandria,  52,  266 
Algiers,  163 
Amritsar,  263 
Angola,  52,  266 
Ankara,  103 
Argentina,  265 
Aswan,  52 
Baghdad,  262  f 
Balkans,  79 
Bangladesh,  212,  263 
Belgian  Congo,  52 
Bombay,  263 
Bosnia,  65 
Brest-Litovsk,  87 
Budapest,  261 
Buenos  Aires,  265 
Bulgaria,  79 
Burma,  214,  263 
Burundi,  266 
Cairo,  52,  266 
Calcutta,  45,  263 
Cambodia,  263 
Cameroons,  112 
Canton,  4.5,  263 
Capetown,  52,  266 
Casablanca,  163 
Chile,  265 
Chungking,  263 
Congo,  266 
Czechoslovakia,  103 
Dacca,  212 
Danzig,  103 


map  study  and  should  be  used  as  a 


Dardanelles,  The,  87,  262 
Delhi,  263 

Dutch  East  Indies,  45 
Estonia,  103,  261 
Etlriopia  (Abyssinia),  53,  157, 
266 

Fashoda,  52 
Finland,  103 
Georgian  S.S.R.,  133 
German  East  Africa,  52 
Ghana,  266 
Hague,  The,  261 
Havana,  264 
Hejaz,  262 
Herzegovina,  65 
Hiroshima,  176 
Honduras,  264 
Hong  Kong,  45 
Hungary,  261 
Indo-China,  45 
Indonesia,  214,  263 
Iran,  262 

Iraq,  103,  112,  262 
Israel,  262 

Italian  Somaliland,  52 
Jordan,  262 
Kashmir,  212 
Kenya,  266 
Khartoum,  52 
Korea,  263 
Laos,  214 
Latvia,  103,  261 
Lebanon, 112,  262 
Leningrad,  261 


check  list  together  with  the  maps 


Liberia,  52, 266 
Libya,  52, 157, 266 
Lima,  265 
Lithuania,  103,  261 
Locarno,  103 
Luxemburg,  79,  261 
Macao,  45 
Madras,  263 
Madrid,  261 
Malaysia,  214 
Manchuria,  149 
Manila,  263 

Mongolia,  133,  149,  263 
Montenegro,  65 
Morocco,  266 
Mozambique,  266 
Munich,  261 
Nagasaki,  176 
Nanking,  263 
Naples,  261 
Natal,  52 

New  Delhi,  212,  263 
New  Zealand,  162 
Nicaragua,  264 
Nigeria,  52,  266 
Omdurman,  266 
Oran,  163 

Orange  Free  State,  52 
Pakistan,  212,  263 
Palestine,  103, 112 
Panama,  264 
Petrograd,  133 
Poland,  103,  261 
Polish  Corridor,  103 
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Pondichery,  45 
Port  Arthur,  133 
Puerto  Rico,  264 
Quebec,  760 
Rhineland,  The,  157 
Rhodesia,  266 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  265 
Ruanda,  112 
Rumania,  79 
Saar,  103 
Samoa,  112 
Santiago,  265 
Sao  Paulo,  265 
Sarajevo,  79,  87 
Saudi  Arabia,  262 
Serbia,  79 
Singapore,  176,  214 
South  Africa,  266 
South-West  Africa,  112 
Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon),  263 
Sudetenland,  157 
Suez  Canal,  52, 266 
Syria,  103,  112,  262 
Taiwan,  263 
Tanzania,  266 
Teheran,  262 
Thailand,  214,  263 
Togoland,  112 
Tokyo,  263 
Transvaal,  52 
Trieste,  190 
Tunis,  266 
Uganda,  266 
Ukranian  S.S.R.,  133 
Urundi,  112 
Venezuela,  265 
Victoria  Falls,  52,  266 
Vienna,  261 
Vietnam,  214,  263 
Vilna,  103 
Vladivostok,  133 
White  Russian  S.S.R.,  133 
Yalta,  172 
Yemen,  262 
Yugoslavia,  103 
Zaire,  266 

BATTLES 

Argonne  Forest,  87 
Bismarck,  163 
Britain,  163 
Caporetto,  87 
Chateau  Thierry,  87 
Coral  Sea,  162 
Dardanelles,  The,  87 
Dunkirk,  163 
El  Alamein,  163 
Gallipoli  Peninsula,  87 
Graf  Spec,  163 
Guadalcanal,  162 
Hood,  163 
Jutland,  87 


Leningrad,  163 
Leyte,  176 
Marne  River,  87 
Masurian  Lakes,  87 
Midway  Islands,  162 
Pearl  Harbor,  162 
Plassey,  45 
Prince  of  Wales,  162 
Repulse,  162 
St.  Mihiel,  87 
Somme  River,  87 
Stalingrad,  163 
Tannenburg,  87 
Taranto,  163 
Verdun,  87 
Ypres,  87 

ISLANDS 

Aleutian,  162,  264 

Bahama,  264 

Balearic,  261 

Bermuda,  264 

Borneo,  214 

Canary,  266 

Caroline,  112,  149 

Corfu,  103 

Corsica,  261 

Crete,  262 

Cuba,  264 

Cypms,  103,  262 

Dodecanese,  103,  157,  190 

Fiji,  176 

Galapagos,  265 

Gilbert,  176 

Guam,  162 

Hawaiian,  149,  264 

Madeira,  266 

Mariana,  112,  149 

Marshall,  112,  149 

New  Caledonia,  162 

New  Guinea,  112 

New  Hebrides,  176 

Okinawa,  176 

Philippines,  149,  263 

Sakhalin,  263 

Samoa,  112 

Sardinia,  261 

Sicily,  261 

Solomon,  162 

Taiwan  (Formosa),  263 

Wake,  162 

WesJ  Indies,  264 

LAKES 

Aral,  263 
Baikal,  263 
Balkhash,  263 
Chad,  52,  266 
Ladoga,  261 
Maracaibo,  265 
Nasser,  266 
Nyasa,  52,  266 


Rudolph,  52,  266 
Tanganyika,  52,  266 
Titicaca,  265 
Victoria,  52,  266 

MOUNTAINS 

Alaska  Range,  264 
Alps,  261 
Andes,  265 
Apennines,  261 
Appalachian,  264 
Atlas,  266 
Carpathian,  261 
Cascade  Range,  264 
Caucasus,  261 
Pyrenees,  261 
Rockies,  264 
Sierra  Madre,  264 
Sierra  Nevada,  264 
Taurus,  262 

Transylvanian  Alps,  261 
Urals,  261 

RIVERS 

Amazon,  265 
Amur,  263 
Brahmaputra,  263 
Colorado  (Argentina),  265 
Congo,  52,  266 
Danube,  261 
Don,  261 
Elbe,  261 
Euphrates,  262 
Ganges,  263 

Hwang  Ho  (Yellow),  263 

Indus,  263 

Irrawaddy,  214 

Lena,  263 

Limpopo,  52 

Mekong,  214 

Niger,  52,  266 

Nile,  52,  266 

Orinoco,  265 

Paraguay,  265 

Parana,  265 

Plata,  265 

Po,  261 

Rhine,  261 

Rhone,  261 

Rio  Grande,  264 

St.  Lawrence,  264 

Sao  Francisco,  265 

Seine,  261 

Senegal,  52 

Tagus,  261 

Tigris,  262 

Ubangi,  52 

Ural,  261,  263 

Volga,  261 

Yangtze,  263 

Yenisei  (Yenisey),  263 

Zambezi,  52,  266 
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